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EOOKS  PUBLISHED 
BY  JOHN    HENRY   PARKER, 

OXFORD  ;  AND  377  STRAND,  LONDON. 


PAROCHIAL  WORK.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M.ONRO,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Harrow  Weald,  Starimore.  A  Second  Edition  of  this  valuable  Work  is  nearly 
ready,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  published  in  April. 

SERMONS  CHIEFLY  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
MINISTERIAL  OFFICE.     By  the  Rev.  E.  MONRO.     8vo.  7s. 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  above. 

POET.E  SCENICI  GR^ECI.  JEschyli,  Sophoclis,  Euripidis,  et 
Aristophanis  Fabulee  superstites  et  perditarum  fragmenta.  Editio  secunda,  ex 
nova  recognitione  GUIL.  DINDORFII.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  II.  Is. ;  or  bound  in  calf 
extra  for  school  prizes,  I/.  10s. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  numerous 
Engravings  from  existing  Remains,  and  Historical  Illustrations  from  contemporary 
Manuscripts.  By  T.  HUDSON  TURNER,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  The  12th  and  13th 
Centuries. 


DR,    PUSEY'S     DEFENCE     OF     HIS     OWN     PRINCIPLES. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in 
explanation  of  some  Statements  contained  in  a  Letter  by  the  Rev.  W.  Dodsworth. 
Fifth  and  cheaper  edition.  18mo.  pp.  196,  1*. ;  or  bound  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

DR.  PUSEY'S  REPLY  TO  SOME  REMARKS  OF  MR.  DODS- 
WORTH'S  ON  THE  ABOVE  LETTER.    8vo.  Is. 
Other  recent  Works  by  the  same  Author  will  le  found  on  page  2  of  this  Catalogue. 

THE  CALENDAR  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  ILLUS- 
TRATED. With  brief  Accounts  of  the  Saints  who  have  Churches  dedicated  in 
their  Names,  or  whose  Images  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  England  :  the 
early  Christian  and  Mediaeval  Symbols ;  and  an  Index  of  Emblems.  With  nume- 
rous Woodcuts.  Foolscap  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


BIBLIOTHECA  PARVA  THEOLOGICA.     A  Catalogue  of  Books 

recommended  to  Students  in  Divinity  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  Dr.  Wotton's 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Divinity,"  and  the  Lists  of  Books  recommended  to 
their  Pupils  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Burton,  late  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  Is. 


HYMNI  ECCLESI^E  e  BuiiviARiis  quibusdam  et  MISSALIBUS  GAL- 

LICANIS,  GERMANICIS,  HISPANIS  desumpti.      Collegit  et  recensuit  JOANNES 
M.  NEALE,  A.M.,  Collegii  Sackvillensis  custos.     18mo.  5*. 

THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  for  1851.    12mo.  6s. 


Books  Published  ly  John  Henry  Parker, 


THE  ROYAL  SUPREMACY  NOT  AN  ARBITRARY  AU- 
THORITY, BUT  LIMITED  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
WHICH  KINGS  ARE  MEMBERS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  PUSEY,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College.  Part  I,  Ancient  Precedents.  8vo.  7*.  Part  II.  in  the  press. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LEAVES  HER  CHILDREN 
FREE  TO  WHOM  TO  OPEN  THEIR  GRIEFS.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
W.  U.  RICHARDS,  Minister  of  Margaret  Chapel.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  PUSEY, 
D.D.  8vo.  5*.  Also,  by  the  same, 

A  POSTSCRIPT  IN  VINDICATION  OF  THE  ABOVE.  Price  3s. 

The  Letter  and  Postscript  may  also  be  had  bound  in  one  volume,  price  8*.  Qd. 

THE   DANGER  OF  RICHES.     SEEK   GOD  FIRST   AND   YE 

SHALL  HAVE  ALL.  Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
James's,  Bristol,  by  E.  B.  PUSEY,  D.D.  Published  by  request.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

HINTS   FROM   UTOPIAN  SCHOOLS  ON  PREFECTS.     Being 

Two  Addresses  delivered  by  the  Warden  of  a  new  Collegiate  School  in  that 
happy  land.  Price  1*. 

HARMONIZED  GREGORIAN  TONES.  (For  "  THE  PSALTER," 
&c.  W.  B.  H.)  Price  6d. 

HYMNALE  SECUNDUM   USUM  INSIGNIS   AC  PR^ECLARJE 

ECCLESI^E  SARISBURIENSIS.  Accedunt  Hymni  quidam  secundum  usus 
Matris  Ecclesise  Eboracensis  et  insignis  Ecclesise  Herford.  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LAWS  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DOCTRINAL  FAITH. 

A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  on 
Sunday,  November  17,  1850.  By  WILLIAM  BEADON  HEATHCOTE,  B.C.L., 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Price  Is. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  SPIRIT  IN  WHICH  MEN  ARE 
MEETING  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  Letter  to 
ROUNDELL  PALMER,  Esq.  Q.C.,  M.P.  By  the  Rev.  E.  MONRO,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.  1*. 

DAILY  STEPS  TOWARDS  HEAVEN.  A  small  pocket  volume, 
containing  a  few  PRACTICAL  THOUGHTS  on  the  GOSPEL  HISTORY,  with  Texts 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  commencing  with  Advent.  A  new  edition,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. ;  bound,  4s.  Gd. 

FIVE    SERMONS   ON   THE    PRINCIPLES  OF   FAITH    AND 

CHURCH  AUTHORITY.  By  the  Rev.  C.  MARRIOTT,  B  D.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  Oxford.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  LIFE  •  AN  ALLEGORY.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
G.  MACLEOD,  B.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Derby.  Price  1*. 


Oxford;  and  377  Strand,  London. 


A   GLOSSARY   OF   TERMS    USED    IN   GRECIAN,    ROMAN, 

ITALIAN,  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Exemplified  by  upwards 
of  Eighteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  drawn  from  the  best  Examples.  Fifth 
Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops.  21.  8s. 

THE  DAILY  SERVICES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND; 

complete  in  one  portable  volume.     Price  10s.  Gd,  bound,  or  IGs.  in  morocco. 

SERMONS,  MOSTLY  ACADEMICAL.  With  a  Preface,  containing 
a  Refutation  of  the  Theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac  Fragments  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Ignatius.  By  ROBERT  HUSSEY,  B.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy,  late  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  and  Whitehall  Preacher.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM  :  THOUGHTS  INVERSE  ON  CHRIST- 
IAN CHILDREN,  THEIR  WAYS  AND  THEIR  PRIVILEGES.  By  the 

Author  of  "  the  Christian  Year."  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Price  in  cloth, 
Is.  6rf.,  or  neatly  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  2s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  A  cheaper  Edition  of  this  Work  is  now 
ready.  Price  in  cloth,  Is.  6d.,  or  neatly  bound  ivith  gilt  edges,  2s.  It  may  also 
be  had  in  varioxis  other  sizes  and  prices  from  3s.  6d.  upwards. 


TWO  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  VIRTUES  AND  MIRACLES  OF 

THE  FIVE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SAINTS,  Canonised  at  Rome,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1839,  b7  tne  late  p°pe  Gregory  XVI.  By  THOMAS  HILL  LOWE, 
M.A.,  Dean  of  Exeter.  Sermon  I.  Virtues  of  Romish  Saints.  Sermon  II. 
Miracles  of  Romish  Saints.  8vo.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DAILY  PRAYERS,  with  an  Office  of  Preparation 

for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  Companion  to  the  Altar.     18mo.  Sd. 

THE   CHARACTER  OF   PILATE  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

AGE.  A  Course  of  Sermons  preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  SEWELL,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  and  Whitehall 
Preacher.  12mo.  Price  4s.  Gd. 

KENNETH  ;     OR,    THEj  REAR-GUARD    OF   THE    GRAND 
ARMY.     By  the  Author  of  "  the  Kings  of  England."     Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

SPECULATION  :  A  TALE.     Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

THE  SEVEN  DAYS  ;  OR,  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  CREATION. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Cathedral."     Foolscap  8vo.     Cloth,  10*.  6rf;  morocco, 

THE 'HISTORY  OF  POPISH  TRANSUBSTANTIATION.    By 

JOHN  COSIN,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  A  new  Edition,  revised,  with  the 
Authorities  printed  in  full  length,  to  which  is  added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
the  Rev.  J.  BREWER,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Classical  Tutor  in 
King's  College,  London.  Foolscap  8vo.  5*. 

THE    GORHAM    CASE:    WHICH   ARE    WE   TO    BELIEVE? 

By  a  Country  Rector.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Boolis  Published  by  John  Henry  Parker, 


OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  Four  Books  by  THOMAS 
1  KEMPIS.  A  new  edition  revised,  handsomely  printed  in  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignettes  and  red  border  lines,  cloth,  5s.  ;  morocco,  9s.  Also  kept  in  antique 
calf  binding,  vermilion  edges,  price  10*.  6d. 


TRACTS  FOR  PAROCHIAL  USE.      A  Series  of  sound  religious 

Tracts,  suited  to  the  various  wants  of  a  Parish,  chiefly  by  the  same  Writers  and 
under  the  same  Editor  as  the  "Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons,"  is  now  in  course 
of  publication. 


TRACTS  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS.  The  Second  Series 
of  this  popular  Work  is  now  completed,  and  may  be  had  in  four  volumes,  strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  price  15*. 

*#*  The  First  Series  may  still  be  had  in  four  volumes,  price  18*. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE     CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND,    to    the 

Revolution  of  1688.     By  the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  S.  CARWITHEN,  B.D.     A  New 
Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  BROWELL,  M.A.     2  vols.  small  8vo.  12*. 


LECTURES    ON  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.  By  EDWARD  BURTON,  D.D.,  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Third  Edition.  Complete 
in  one  volume  8vo.  15*. 

'H  KAINH  AIA9HKH.  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with 
English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  BURTON,  D.D.  Third  Ed.  revised,  8vo.  14*. 

FESTIVAL  AND  LENTEN  LECTURES,  delivered  at  St.  George's 

Chapel,  Windsor,  with  special  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Social  Ques- 
tions of  the  Day  in  1848-49.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  ABRAHAM,  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master,  Eton.  8vo.  10*.  6d, 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  THE  CHAPELRY  OF  BISHOP'S 

COLLEGE,  CALCUTTA.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  STREET,  A.M.,  of  Magdalen 
Hall  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Senior  Professor  of  Bishop's  College,  Cal- 
cutta. Foolscap  8vo.  5*. 

OFFICIUM  EUCHARIST1CUM  :  a  Preparatory  Service  to  a  Devout 
and  Worthy  Reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  EDWARD  LAKE,  D.D.  A 
New  Edition,  with  the  Communion  Service.  Thirty-second  Edition,  32mo. 
cloth,  2*.  6d. ;  morocco,  5*. 


THE  CROSS  AND  THE  SERPENT:  Being  a  brief  History  of  the 
Triumph  of  the  Cross,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  in  Prophecy,  Types,  and 
Fulfilment.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HASLAM,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Michael's, 
Baldiu,  Cornwall.  I2mo.  with  numerous  v:oodcuts,  5*. 

THE  PSALTER,  with  the  Gregorian  Tones  adapted  to  the  several 
Psalms  ;  as  also  the  Canticles  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius.  Second  Edition.  18mo.  2s. 


Oxford ;  and  377  Strand,  London. 
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fcibrarp  of  tbe  jfatftersf 

OF  THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  ANTERIOR  TO  THE  DIVISION 
OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Translated  by  Members  of  the  English  Church. 

VOLUMES  PUBLISHED. 
Vol. 

1.  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  third  Edition 

2.  St.  Cyril's  Lectures,  third  Edition  . 

3.  St.  Cyprian's  Treatises 0 

4.  and  5.  St.  Chrysostom,  on  1  Corinthians,  2  vols. 

6.  St.  Chrysostom,  on  Galatians  and  Ephesians 

7.  St.  Chrysostom,  on  Romans     .... 

8.  St.  Athanasius,  against  the  Ariaiis    .         . 

9.  St.  Chrysostom,  Homilies  on  the  Statues 

10.  Tertullian,  Vol.  I. 0 

11.  St.  Chrysostom,  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew,  Part  I.    . 

12.  St.  Chrysostom,  Homilies  on  1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus, 

and  Philemon " .         .0 

13.  St.  Athanasius'  Historical  Tracts"     ....       0 

14.  St.  Chrysostom,  Homilies  on  Philippians,  &c.  .         .0 

15.  St.  Chrysostom,  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew,  Part  II.  .       0 

16.  St.  Augustine's  Sermons,  Vol.  1 0 

17.  St.  Cyprian's  Epistles 0 

18.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Morals  on  the  Book  of  Job, 

Vol.  I 

19.  St.  Athanasius,  against  the  Arians,  Part  II. 

20.  St.  Augustine's  Sermons,  Vol.  II 

21.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Morals,  &c.  Vol.  II.      . 

22.  St.  Augustine's  Short  Treatises         .... 

23.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Morals,  &c.,  Vol.  III.  Part  I. 

24.  St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  I. 

25.  St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  II. 

26.  St.  Augustine  on  St.  John,  Vol.  I 

27.  St.  Chrysostom  on  2  Corinthians      .... 

28.  St.  Chrysostom  on  St.  John,  Part  I.         ... 

29.  St.  Augustine  on  St.  John,  Vol.  II.          ... 

30.  St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  III.     . 

31.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Morals,  &c.  Vol.  III.  Part  II. 

32.  St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  IV.     . 

Persons  sending  their  names  as  Subscribers  to  this  Work  are  entitled  to  the 
Volumes  as  they  are  published  at  one-fourth  less  than  the  Publication  price,  payment 
to  be  made  on  the  delivery  of  the  books,  but  no  annual  subscription  required. 
Tw elve  months'  notice  is  expected  previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  name. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Subscribers  are  requested  to  transmit  their  names 
and  the  name  of  their  Bookseller  to  the  Publisher,  and  the  Volumes  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  published. 

It  is  feared  that  some  Subscribers,  either  through  change  of  residence  or  other 
causes,  may  not  have  received  the  whole  of  their  volumes  regularly  ;  should  such  be 
the  case,  it  is  requested  that  the  Publisher  may  be  informed,  in  order  that  the  volumes 
required  to  complete  the  set  may  be  forwarded. 

***  A  few  complete  sets  may  now  be  had  by  new  Subscribers  at  the  original 
Subscription  prices. 
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Books  Published  by  John  Henry  Parker, 


PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  ON  THE  CHURCH  CATE- 
CHISM. By  the  Rev.  HENRY  HOPWOOD,  M.A.  Part  I.  Previous  Exercises. 
Part  II.  The  Church  Catechism,  with  Short  Questions  and  Answers.  Part  III. 
Analytical  Exercises.  32mo.  2d.  each.  Part  IV. :  Expository  Exercises.  2*. 


LECTURES    ON    THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND    BY   A 

LADY.     Vol.  I.  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Norman  Conquest.     Fcap. 
8vo.  7*.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  MONRO,  M.A. ;  intended  for  the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools. 


THE  CHURCH  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD  AND  GATE  OF 

HEAVEN.  A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Sheviocke,  Cornwall,  at  the  Re-dedication  of  the  Chancel,  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Peter,  1850.  By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  TATHAM,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Boconnoc  with 
Broadoak.  8vo.  1*. 


THE    GOVERNMENT    SCHEME    OF   EDUCATION   IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.     8vo.  Gd. 


PAROCHIAL  PAPERS.  No.  I.  Hints  for  the  Formation  and  Im- 
provement of  a  Parish  Choir.  No.  II.  The  School.  No.  III.  Hints  for 
Promoting  the  Cause  of  Missions.  Small  8vo.  1*.  each.  Published  at  intervals. 


A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  AT  THE  VISITATION  OF  THE 
ARCHDEACONRY  OF  OXFORD  IN  MAY  AND  JUNE  1850.  By  the 
Ven,  CHARLES  C.  CLERKE,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  an  Address  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  together  with  his 
Lordship's  reply.  8vo.  Is. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  MINDS  PERPLEXED  BY  THE  GORHAM 

CASE.     A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  on  Sexagesima 
Sunday,  1850.     By  the  Rev.  W.  SEWELL,  B.D.     Second  Edition.     Price  6d. 


Also,  ly  the  same  Author,  8vo.  price  3*.  6d. 

THE  NATION,  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD  :  Two  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  in  November  1849. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS,  collected  out  of 

the  Works  of  the  Fathers.    Translated  from  the  "  Catena  Aurea"  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.     4  vols.  in  eight  parts.     31.  17*. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THOSE  WHO  IMPUGN  THE  POSITION 
ASSUMED  BY  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SINCE  THE  REFOR- 
MATION. By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  FOULKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  Price  4d. 


Oxford  ;  and  377  Strand,  London. 


&  Hftrary  of 

Subscribers  paying  two  guineas  annually  in  advance  are  entitled  to  all  the  publications 
without  further  payment.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  six  volumes  (of  400  pages  on 
the  average)  for  each  year. 

Persons  wishing  to  become  subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their  names,  and  those 
of  their  booksellers,  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  CHARLES  CRAWLEY,  Esq., 
under  cover,  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  PARKER,  Bookseller,  Oxford. 

***  New  Subscribers  can  select  volumes  to  complete  sets. 

Volumes  published  1841  to  1849. 

Bishop  Andrewes'  Sermons.     5  vols.  21.  16s. 

Bishop  Andrewes'  Pattern  of  Catechistical  Doctrine,  &c.  10«r. 

Bishop  Beveridge's  English  Works.     10  vols.  61.  5s. 

Bishop  Beveridge.     Codex  Canouum  Eccl.  Prim.  Vindicatus,  &c.     2  vols,  18*. 

Archbishop  Bramhall's  Works.     5  vols.  3/.  3*. 

Bishop  Bull's  Harmony  of  the  Apostles  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  on  Justification. 

2  vols.  18s. 

Bishop  Cosin's  Works.     Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  II.  9s. 
Crakanthorp.     Defensio  Ecclesise  Anglicanae.     14s. 
Bishop  Forbes's  Considerationes  Modestse.     Vol.  I.  10s.  6df. 
Frank's  Sermons.     2  vols.  II.  Is. 
Bishop  Gunning  on  the  Paschal,  or  Lent  Fast.     9s. 
Hammond's  Practical  Catechism.     10s.  &d. 
Hammond's  Minor  Theological  Works.     On  Schism,  &c.  8*. 
Hammond's  Sermons.     Part  I.  8s. 
Hickes's  Two  Treatises,  On  the  Christian  Priesthood,  and  On  the  Dignity  of  the 

Episcopal  Order.     3  vols.  II.  8s. 
John  Johnson's  Works.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  21s. 
Archbishop  Laud's  Works.     Vol.  I.  6s.     Vol.  II.  10s.  6d. 
L'Estrange's  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices.     12s. 
Marshall's  Penitential  Discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church.     6s. 
Bishop  Nicholson  on  the  Catechism.     6s. 
Bishop  Overall's  Convocation-book.     8vo.  8s. 

Thorndike's  Works.     Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.     Part  I.  5s.     Part  II.  21.  10*. 
Bishop  Wilson's  Works.     Vols.  II.  and  III.  21s. 

*j!c*  The  Committee  of  the  Library  of  Anglo -Catholic  Theology  propose  to  ter- 
minate their  Series  upon  the  completion  of  the  following  Works,  which  are  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  which  will  allow  of  the  Library  being  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  year  1853. 


Bishop  Andrewes.     Controversial  Works.     Against  Bellarmine,  &c. 

Bishop  Andrewes.     Miscellaneous  Works,  with  complete  Indices  to  all  the  Works. 

Bishop  Bull.     Defensio  Fidei  Nicsenee,  &c.     Translation. 

Bishop  Cosin.     Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Bishop  Cosin.     History  of  Transubstantiation,  &c. 

Bishop  Forbes.     Considerationes  Modestze. 

Hammond.     Sermons.     8s. 

John  Johnson.     Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  Canons,  &c.    Vol.  I.  14*. 

Archbishop  Laud's  Works.     With  additions  from  MSS. 

Bishop  Pearson.     Vindicise  Ignatianse. 

Thorndike's  English  Works. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Works.     With  additions  from  MSS. 

Two  Volumes  for  1850  are  ready :  the  remaining  four  will  be  delivered  shortly. 


Books  Published  by  John  Henry  Parker, 


THE  SINGERS  OF  THE  SANCTUARY,  AND  THE  MIS- 

SIONAllY  ;  Two  Tales.     By  the  Author  of  "  Angels'  Work."     18rno.  2*.  Gd. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    VILLAGE    SCHOOL    EDUCATION, 

with  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement.  By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  GORDON^  Rector  of 
Avington,  Berks,  Inspector  of  the  Deaneries  of  Ilsley  and  Newbury.  Published 
by  desire  of  the  Lord  Bishop  and  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  of  Oxford. 
8vo.  6J. 


EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  HISTORICALLY  CONSI- 
DERED. By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  TRALK,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Roystom,  in  the  Diocese 
of  York.  8vo.  2*. 

A    CHRONOLOGICAL    CATENA    OF    ANCIENT    FATHERS 

AND  COUNCILS,  together  with  the  Teaching  of  the  Reformers  and  more 
recent  Divines  of  our  Church  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spiritual  Regeneration  in  Holy 
Baptism.  8vo.  5*. 

REASONS  FOR  FEELING  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  the  Rev.  E.  MONRO.  8vo.  1*. 


SACRAMENTS  CHANNELS  OF  GRACE  FROM  OUR  LORD'S 

HUMANITY.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Uxbridge  Moor,  August  27,  1850.  By  the  Rev.  W.  COOKE,  M.A.  Incumbent 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Hammersmith.  8vo.  6d. 


THE  ONE  FOLD  OF  CHRIST;  or,  Practicd  and  Spiritual  Unity. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  DOUGLAS,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Brighton.     Fcap.  2s. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FAITHFUL  RESTORATION  OF  OUR 
ANCIENT  CHURCHES.  By  GEORGE  GILBERT  SCOTT,  Architect.  Crown 
8vo.  3*.  &d. 

SERMONS    PREACHED    BEFORE    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 
OXFORD,  and  in  other  Places.     By  the  Rev.  C.  MARRIOTT,  B.D.     12mo.  6*. 
Volume  the  Second.     12mo.  7*.  6d. 


BISHOP  WILSON  ON  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.  Being  a 
Short  and  Plain  Instruction  for  the  better  Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
with  the  necessary  Preparation  required.  To  which  is  affixed,  The  Office  of  the 
Holy  Communion;  with  Proper  Helps  and  Directions.  A  New  Edition, 
reprinted  entire.  Cloth,  Is. ;  roan,  Is.  6d. 


BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA,  uniform  with  the  above, 
but  adapted  to  general  use  by  the  omission  of  such  passages  as  were  especially 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Clergy.  Cloth,  Is. ;  roan,  Is.  6d. 


Oxford;  and  377  Strand,  London. 


THE   DIVINITY  OF  OUR  BLESSED    LORD  AND  SAVIOUR 

JESUS  CHRIST.  A  Pme  Essay  read  in  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford,  Friday, 
June  7,  1850.  Being  one  of  the  Dissertations  to  which  Mr.  DENYER'S  Theo- 
logical Prize  was  awarded.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  S.C.L.,  New 
Inn  Hall.  8vo,  3s. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  VEN.  EDWARD  BERENS,  M.A.  Arch- 
deacon of  Berks,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  in  Causes 
Ecclesiastical.  By  JAMES  RANDALL,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  to  the  Lord  Brougham,  and  Rector  of  Binfield,  Berks.  Price  6d. 

A  HELP  TO  PRAYER,  in  Six  Tracts.  By  the  Rev.  W.  GRESLEY, 
M. A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.  12mo.  1*. 


THE  PASTOR  OF  WELBOURN  AND  HIS  FLOCK.  18mo.  2s. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PROVOST  OF  ETON  COLLEGE, 
ON  THE  ELECTION  OF  SCHOLARS  TO  THE  TWO  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  KING  HENRY  VI.  By  GEORGE  WILLIAMS,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Price  1*. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    PELOPONNESIAN    WAR,    BY 

THUCYDIDES.  The  Text  of  ARNOLD,  with  his  Argument.  The  Indexes 
now  first  adapted  to  his  Sections,  and  the  Greek  Index  greatly  enlarged.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  P.  TIDDEMAN,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  one  thick 
volume.  8vo.  12*. 

THE  CHILD'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR:  Hymns  for  every  Sunday 
and  Holyday  in  the  Year.  Fourth  Edition.  18mo.  cloth,  2s. ;  morocco,  4*.  Gd. 

THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
BEVERIDGE,  D.D.  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Complete  in 
10  vols.  8vo.  5/.  5s. 

A  SACRED  DIAL  OF  SCRIPTURE  AND  PRAYER:  suitable 

for  the  Sick,  the  Mourner,  the  Watcher,  or  the  Penitent.  Compiled  by  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  MANT.  18mo.  2s. 


RULES  FOR  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING,  containing  the 
whole  duty  of  a  Christian,  and  the  part  of  Devotions  fitted  to  all  occasions, 
and  furnished  for  all  necessities.  By  Bishop  JEREMY  TAYLOR.  Complete 
in  1  vol.  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  Each  part  may  be  had  separately,  price  l,v.  6rf.  bound 
in  cloth.  The  cheapest  edition  ever  published. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  PATRICK  TORRY,   D.D., 

Bishop  of  the  United  Diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
WORDSWORTH,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  in  the  same 
diocese.  8vo.  6d. 


10  Books  Published  by  John  Henry  Parker, 

COTTAGE  PRINTS  FROM  SACRED  SUBJECTS;  intended 
chiefly  for  distribution  among  the  Poor.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  ROSE,  B.D., 
Rector  of  Houghton  Conquest,  Beds.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  the  Rev.  JOHN  WILLIAM  BURGON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  containing  in  all,  at  least 
fifty  Prints.  Price  of  the  set,  II.  Is.  Nine  Parts  are  now  ready. 


THE   IRISH    CHURCH   AND   THE   ARTICLES  OF  1615.     In 

Reply  to  some  Remarks  of  the  Rev.  W.  Maskell  in  his  Second  Letter.  By  the 
Rev.  HENRY  JELLETT,  A.M.,  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Cork,  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork.  18mo.  1*. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRIESTHOOD ;  intended  chiefly  as  an 
Answer  to  the  Theory  of  the  Church,  as  advanced  by  Dr.  Arnold.  By  the  Rev. 
HENRY  HARRIS,  B.D.,  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  2*. 

Also  by  the  same, 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  CONSIDERED 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  OBJECTIONS.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

CHURCH  MATTERS  IN  MDCCCL.  No.  I.  Trial  of  Doctrine. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  KEBLE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley.  No.  II.  A  Call  to  Speak 
Out.  Price  Zd.  each. 

AN  ITINERARY;  or,  Prayers  for  all  that  Travel.  18mo.  vellum.  6d. 

THE  HOURS ;  being  Devotions  for  the  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth 
Hours.  With  a  Preface.  Third  Edition,  royal  32mo.  vellum,  Is. 

TALES  AND  ALLEGORIES:  A  SELECTION  FROM  THE 
TRACTS  FOR  PAROCHIAL  USE,  suitable  for  a  Parochial  or  Lending 
Library.  Foolscap  8vo.  Price  3s.  6d.  strongly  bound  in  cloth, 

A  CATECHISM  ON  THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  J.  BEAVEN,  D.D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
King's  College,  Toronto,  Author  of  "  A  Help  to  Catechising,"  &c.  18mo. 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

CATECHETICAL  EXERCISES  ON  THE  APOSTLES'  CREED, 
THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  AND  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS,  designed 
to  aid  the  Clergy  in  Public  Catechising.  Fcap.  8vo.  Price  Gd.  each  Series. 

THE  UNION  OF  CHRIST  WITH  HIS  PEOPLE.  Four  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  C.  A.  Heurtley,  B.D.  Rector  of 
Fenny  Compton,  Warwickshire,  Honoraiy  Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  5s. 

By  the  same  Author,  Two  Series,  price  5s.  6d.  each, 
PAROCHIAL  SERMONS  :  Preached  in  a  Village  Church. 
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WHITAKER'S  CLERGYMAN'S  DIARY  AND  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL CALENDAR  FOR  1851,  containing  a  Diary  with  the  Lessons,  Col- 
lects, and  Directions  for  Public  Worship,  with  blank  spaces  for  Memoranda  for 
every  Day  in  the  Year,  the  Sundays  and  other  Holidays  being  printed  in  red. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Calendar  contains  a  list  of  all  the  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons, 
Canons,  Prebendaries,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  arranged  under  their  respective  Dioceses.  The  Bishops  and  other  Digni- 
taries of  the  Colonial  Church,  the  Scottish  and  American  Episcopal  Churches ;  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  the  various  bodies  of  Dissenters, 
Religious  Societies  in  connexion  with  the  Church,  with  then-  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture ;  the  Universities,  Heads  of  Houses,  Prizes,  Directions  to  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  Curates,  and  newly  appointed  Incumbents,  &c. 

The  Miscellaneous  Part  contains  complete  Lists  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Ministry,  Judges,  &c.,  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Taxes,  Wages,  &c.,  with  a  variety  of 
matter  useful  to  all  Clergymen,  the  whole  forming  a  COMPLETE  AND  CONVENIENT 
CLERGYMAN'S  POCKET  BOOK. 

Price,  in  cloth,  3*.,  or  with  a  tuck  as  a  pocket  book,  roan,  5*.,  or  in  morocco,  6s.  &d. 

"  It  appears  to  be  exceedingly  well  got  up,  and  to  contain  all  that  a  clergyman  or  churchman 
can  desire." — Guardian. 

"  Well  arranged  and  full  of  useful  matter." — John  Bull. 

"  The  most  complete  and  useful  thing  of  the  kind."—  Christian  Remembrancer. 

WHITAKER'S  PENNY  ALMANACK  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF 
OUR  LORD  1851.  Containing  Thirty-six  Pages  of  Useful  Information,  in  a 
neat  Wrapper. 


THE  FAMILY  ALMANACK  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REGISTER 
FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  1851.  Containing,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  Contents  of  an  Almanack,  a  List  of  the  Foundation  and  Grammar  Schools 
in  England  and  Wales ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions  attached  to  them.  Post  8vo.  4*. 


THE  CHURCH  PATIENT  IN  HER  MODE  OF  DEALING 
WITH  CONTROVERSIES.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  1850.  By  ARTHUR  W.  HADDAN,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  Is. 

ANN  ASH;  or,  The  History  of  a  Foundling.  A  Narrative  founded 
on  Fact.  By  the  Author  of  "Charlie  Burton,"  "The  Broken  Arm,"  &c. 
18mo.  2.8. 

"  A  very  interesting  little  religious  tale  for  young  people,  suitable  especially  for  Sunday- 
school  or  village  libraries.  Besides  the  inculcation  of  moral  lessons,  many  useful  hints  are  given 
on  domestic  economy  and  subjects  of  general  usefulness  to  the  humbler  classes  in  the  country."— 
Literary  Gazette. 


THE  PAPAL  SUPREMACY,  ITS  RISE  traced  in  Three  Lestures. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  HUSSEY,  B.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  ANTHEMS  used  in  the  Cathedral  and  Col- 
legiate Churches  of  England  and  Wales.  By  WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  Mus.  Doc. 
late  Organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Second  edition.  12mo.  3s. 
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Books  Published  by  John  Henry  Parher, 


SRorits  on  CSfotfn'c  glrcjitecturr. 


A  GLOSSARY   OF   TERMS    USED    IN    GRECIAN,    ROMAN, 

ITALIAN,  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged. 
Exemplified  by  more  thau  1700  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  8vo.  21.  8s. 

AN    ESSAY   ON   THE  ORIGIN   AND  DEVELOPEMENT   OF 

WINDOW  TRACERT  IN  ENGLAND,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  By 
EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  8vo. 
21*.  ;  or  in  Four  Parts,  price  5*.  each. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  Esq.  F.S.A.  16mo.  with  110  Illus- 
trations. Price  4s.  6d. 


RICKMAN'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  An  Attempt  to  Discri- 
minate the  Different  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
RICKMAN,  F.S.A.  With  30  Engravings  on  Steel  by  Le  Keux,  &c.,  and  465  on 
Wood,  of  the  best  examples,  from  Original  Drawings  by  F.  Mackenzie,  O.  Jewitt, 
and  P.  H.  Delamotte.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  21s. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  TOPO- 
GRAPHY OF  ENGLAND.  Vol.  I.  Diocese  of  Oxford.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  BRITISH  HERALDRY, 

with  a  Chronological  Table  illustrative  of  its  Rise  and  Progress.     8vo.  with  700 
Engravings,  16*. 

A  CONCISE  GLOSSARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  Illustrated  by 
440  Examples.  In  1  vol.  12mo.  7*.  6d. 

ARCHITECTURAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
ARCHDEACONRY  OF  NORTHAMPTON.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  Royal  8vo.  cl.,  II.  15*.  plain ;  21.  12s.  6d.  India  proofs. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE,  with  some  Remarks 
upon  Ecclesiastical  Furniture  By  JAMES  BARR,  Architect.  Illustrated  by 
130  Examples.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  12mo.  5*. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  CANTERBURY  CATHE- 
DRAL. By  Professor  WILLIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo.  52  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  WINCHESTER  CATHE- 
DRAL. By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Plan,  5*. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL   HISTORY  OF  YORK  CATHEDRAL. 

With  Woodcuts  and  Plan,  2*.  6d. 
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THE    PENNY    POST. 

Now  ready,  Parts  J.  II.  and  HI.  of  a  New  Magazine,  published  Monthly,  Price  Id. 

"  MR.  J.  H.  PARKER  deserves  the  grateful  and  cordial  co-operation  of  all  zealous 
Via  Media  Churchmen,  in  his  enterprising  endeavour  to  place  a  superior  Monthly 
publication,  devoted  to  the  dissemination  and  elucidation  of  sound  Church  Principles, 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  at  the  small  charge  of  One  Penny.  It  attained  a 
circulation  of  25,000  copies  on  its  first  appearance  last  month  ;  but  nothing  less  than 
60,000  copies  will  suffice  to  carry  it  on  for  a  permanency.  He  justly  claims  the  co- 
operation of  all  rightminded  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  other  laity,  that  each  and  all 
may  encourage  their  local  booksellers  to  keep  it  regularly  in  stock,  if  they  cannot 
afford  to  aid  in  its  gratuitous  distribution.  As  advocating  sound  and  sterling  prin- 
ciples, we  have  heard  it  highly  commended  by  that  Profession  most  competent  to 
judge ;  and  as  the  masses  will  and  must  have  some  mental  pabulum,  surely  it  is 
Christian  Patriotism  to  try  by  means  of  such  interesting  and  inexpensive  works  as 
'  THE  PENNY  POST'  to  supersede  the  deistical  and  demoralizing  'Penny  Satirist,' 
&c." — Liverpool  Mail. 

THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  INSULT  AND  DISHONOUR  TO  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.     A  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford.     By  the  Rev.  C.  MARRIOTT,  B.D.     8vo.  1*. 

ROME  CATHOLIC  AND  ROME  PAPAL.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  LLOYD,  Vicar  of  Cholsey.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  CARTER,  Rector  of  Clewer. 
8vo.  6d. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  T.  T.  CARTER,  IN  REPLY  TO 
THE  ABOVE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  LLOYD.  8vo.  6rf. 

THE  PATTERN  SHOWED  ON  THE  MOUNT  ;  OR,  THOUGHTS 
OF  QUIETNESS  AND  HOPE  FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN 
HER  LATTER  DAYS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  CARTER.  Foolscap,  6d. 


DILIGENCE  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  MINISTRY. 
A  SERMON  PREACHED  AT  THE  ORDINATION  HELD  BY  THE 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD  AT  CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL 
IN  ADVENT  1850.  By  the  Rev.  G.  U.  POPE,  Missionary  S.  P.  G.  Fcap. 
8vo.  9d. 


ESAU,  HIS  HISTORY  AND    CHARACTER.     A  Sermon  for  the 
Second  Sunday  in  Lent.     By  the  Rev.  G.  U.  POPE.     Foolscap,  Gd. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  HIGH  CHURCH  MOVEMENT  ON 
LIBERAL  PRINCIPLES,  CONTAINING  A  REPLY  TO  SOME  STATE- 
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PREFACE. 


THE  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  Parochial  Work 
induces  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  present 
condition  of  things  around  us.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  solemn  crisis ;  and  we  should  ascertain 
how  far  adherence  to  private  judgment  and  party- 
spirit  may  have  misled  us  hitherto.  The  English 
Church  has  at  this  moment  to  work  upon  a  most 
difficult  field;  but  it  belongs  to  her  of  right. 
One  of  her  chief  difficulties  lies  in  the  fact  of  her 
being  counterworked  by  many  freer  bodies.  The 
Roman  communion  especially  has  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  her  fettered  condition,  magni- 
fying the  differences  between  the  English  Church 
and  itself,  while  many  among  us  have  been  too 
much  inclined  to  obliterate  them.  The  extreme 
assimilation  to  Rome  which  has  been  attempted, 
from  a  disbelief  in  the  substantive  existence  of 
the  English  Church,  as  if  she  had  no  distinctive 
limitations  and  characteristics  of  her  own,  while 
I  believe  she  has  characteristics  eminently  suited 
to  meet  the  wants  of  our  people ;  the  neglect  of 
our  immediate  work,  while  we  have  occupied  our 
minds  with  dreams  of  immediate  visible  union  with 
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Rome ;  the  pandering  to  the  sensuistic  appetite 
of  an  over-refined  age, — are  illustrations  of  the 
spirit  I  refer  to. 

1.  I  would  first  suggest  that  we  have  not  felt 
a  vigorous   confidence   in  our  own   position,   and 
have  worked  with  a  hesitating  hand.     We  should 
expect  dangers  and  difficulties,   and  not   be   dis- 
couraged by  them.      Our  position  is  clear,  defi- 
nite, and  decided.     There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it.     Our  relation  to  the   State,  our  hold  on  the 
English  people,  our  numerical  force,  our  political 
influence,  and  our  support  from  our  own  higher 
authorities  in   the   episcopal   office,  may  be  more 
than   doubtful;    but  this    does  not  affect  the   ac- 
tually sound  standing  of  the  English  Church.     She 
has  an  existence  wholly  independent  of  these,  which 
are  but  the  accidents   of  her  position.     And  we 
must  clearly  see  and  clearly  act  on  this  position 
before  we  can  do  any  thing  towards  fulfilling  our 
high  vocation.     In  possession  of  apostolic  orders ; 
preserving  the  rule  of  faith  which  the  earliest  and 
apostolic  days  recognised,  and  upon  which  fact  I 
lay  the  greatest  stress  ;   with  the  analogy  of  the 
Jewish   Church  before  the  first  advent  as  a  rea- 
son why  we  might  expect  divisions  in  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Christian  Church  before  the  second 
advent,  the  same  analogy  forbidding  on  any  hypo- 
thesis the  desertion  of  an  ecclesiastical  position  once 
instituted,  even  though  by  State  policy, — forbidding 
the  desertion  of  providential  guiding  for  the  sake 
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of  any  advantage  of  unity,  centrality,  or  elevated 
discipline  ;  with  the  state  of  things  around  exactly 
fulfilling  prophecy,  whether  interpreted  by  High- 
Church  or  Low-Church  schools  of  theology,  as  well 
as  coincident  with  the  expectations  and  inter- 
pretations of  those  prophecies  by  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church  ;  —  with  all  this  to  encourage  us,  why 
should  it  alarm  us  to  find  ourselves  left  almost 
alone  in  the  determined  assertion  of  ancient  dog- 
matic theology,  neither  dragging  our  anchor  with 
us,  as  Rome  does,  nor  cutting  cable  from  the  rock 
of  Scripture  altogether,  as  the  Rationalistic  schools. 
With  all  this  on  our  side,  why  should  we  not  feel 
confidence  in  our  position  ? 

But  while  we  see  this  clearly,  we  must  boldly 
assert  it ;  we  must  be  prepared  to  die  for  it ;  we 
must  contend  for  it  against  every  other  power,  and 
must  impregnate  our  people  with  the  same  con- 
viction. And  then,  whether  the  State  recognise 
us  or  not,  whether  or  no  we  stand  a  few  amongst 
a  multitude,  and  those  few  a  persecuted  flock,  it 
matters  not.  Persecution  would  only  strengthen 
our  conviction  of  truth  ;  State  rejection  would  only 
give  us  liberty.  Let  us  maintain  a  firm  positive 
English  position,  and  let  who  will  be  against  us, 
I  believe  our  counsel  and  our  work  will  be  found 
to  be  of  God. 

2.  Another  rule  which,  of  course,  we  should 
walk  by,  is  the  adoption  of  such  a  temper  and 
such  guarded  language  in  expressing  our  views  of 
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truth  as  would  be  understood  by  religious,  earnest 
Churchmen  of  other  parties.  Even  among  our- 
selves there  is  great  need  of  similar  caution.  The 
clergy  who  sympathise  with  each  other  in  their 
views  of  Catholic  truth  too  often  misunderstand 
each  other's  lines  and  powers  ;  they  lack  unity  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  and  paralyse  opposition  to  the 
common  foe.  Surely  some  method  might  be  adopted 
of  a  more  perfect  and  practical  knowledge  of  each 
other.  In  a  day  of  deep  distress  we  have  no  right 
to  allow  the  common  safety  of  God's  Church  to 
be  imperilled  by  any  counter  claims  on  us  of  an  in- 
ferior kind ;  and  the  claims  which  shackle  many 
among  us  are  of  an  inferior  nature  to  those  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  There  may  be  an  energy 
dormant,  and  I  believe  there  is,  in  many  of  the 
working  clergy  in  England,  who,  simply  from  diffi- 
dence, ignorance  of  how  to  proceed,  want  of  being 
roused  to  exertion,  are  now  wasting  powers  and 
earnestness  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  a 
powerful  manner  on  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
English  Church.  This  union  should  not  simply  be 
the  one  which  Church  unions  are  effecting,  but  one 
of  deep  spiritual  communion  and  united  intercessory 
prayer  and  self-denial,  and  a  most  careful  and  con- 
scientious performance  before  God  of  the  particular 
duties  of  each  man's  sphere  and  station. 

No  truth  is  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  daily 
life  than  that  men  misunderstand  each  other  and 
dispute  for  want  of  seeing  and  knowing  one  an- 


other.  In  fact,  I  feel  so  sure  of  the  applicability 
of  that  rule  to  the  present  state  of  things,  that 
I  believe  if  only  we  could  see  more  of  earnest  and 
honest  Evangelicals,  we  should  find  very  many  dif- 
ferences pass  away,  and  much  rancorous  expression 
would  cease  between  us.  The  good  of  both  parties 
have  more  the  cause  of  Christ  at  heart  than  the 
other  imagines  ;  both  are  more  united  in  their 
aim ;  and  many  cruel  expressions  are  used  by 
the  one  of  the  other,  which  would  soon  be  suc- 
ceeded by  kindness  and  love,  if  only  we  saw  more 
of  one  another.  There  is  an  attraction  in  any  two 
beings  possessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  no  coun- 
ter attraction  can  ever  overcome.  We  hold  off 
from  ignorance  of  each  other.  The  earnest  prayer, 
the  manifest  effort  at  self-negation,  the  heart  full  of 
Christ,  would  so  absorb  the  attention  and  eclipse 
all  other  points,  that  men  would  soon  forget  their 
differences  in  their  common  yearning  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  But  this  by  the  way.  The  fact  is 
true  of  members  of  the  school  which  in  this  day 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  If  our  dedi- 
cations and  anniversaries  were  under  stricter  rule, 
and  altogether  for  the  sake  of  communion,  inter- 
cessory prayer,  and  converse  on  holy  things  ;  if 
religious  gossip  were  less  in  vogue, — how  much 
strength  should  we  give  to  the  cause  we  are  en- 
gaged in,  and  how  amazing  would  be  the  blessing 
we  should  procure  I  If  leadership  could  be  sus- 
pended by  the  real  union  of  the  mass,  there  would 
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be  less  danger  of  precipitate  and  thoughtless  move- 
ments. Attracted  by  some  one  luminary,  whose 
brilliance  has  dazzled  their  eyes,  perhaps  more  in- 
tellectually than  morally,  some  have  taken  a  step 
they  may  live  to  regret.  Have  we  not  thought 
too  much  of  leadership  ?  too  little  of  communion, 
intercessory  prayer,  and  spiritual  example?  For 
instance,  how  noble  and  effective  might  be  the 
working  a  mission,  by  the  coalition  of  earnest  and 
devoted  churchmen  of  various  shades  of  opinion, 
in  some  dark  and  benighted  population  like  Ply- 
mouth or  Bristol,  on  which  Home  is  preparing  to 
seize !  What  confidence  in  the  Church  might  not 
such  a  united  action  give  to  the  poor  of  Eng- 
land, who,  as  yet  dazzled  with  the  energy  of  other 
bodies,  scarcely  understand  what  the  English 
Church  is !  How  many  differences  among  our- 
selves might  be  softened  down  by  co-operation  in 
one  great  work  ! 

3.  Nothing  so  tends  to  influence  men,  and 
especially  the  poor  and  the  young,  as  facts  daily 
seen  around  them.  And  one  reason  why  Protest- 
antism has  had  so  little  power  to  form  elevated 
holy  character  has  been  the  poverty  of  its  religi- 
ous facts ;  the  Catholic  system  has  many,  through 
whose  aid  and  instrumentality  it  teaches.  Daily 
prayer,  weekly  Communion,  catechising,  due  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  administration  of  Sacraments,  are 
facts  which  tend  above  every  thing  to  teach  posi- 
tive truth  and  make  it  understood.  We  may 
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preach,  argue,  and  talk  of  their  importance  for 
years;  it  will  be  comparatively  unavailing  without 
these  illustrations.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
holy  Communion  will  teach  the  continual  love  and 
Presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  and  the  fact  of 
daily  prayer  will  teach  by  living  illustration  the 
need  of  sinful  man's  continual  return  through  grace 
to  God. 

Each  of  us,  in  our  own  sphere,  may  do  much 
in  this  way  towards  raising  a  higher  tone  of  positive 
theology  among  our  people.  If  there  are  no  such 
acts,  men  have  reason  naturally  to  doubt  the  since- 
rity and  reality  of  opinions  which  lead  to  no  prac- 
tical results ;  and  we  surely  have  not  seldom  to 
lament  that  persons  who  condemn  and  regret  the 
negative  condition  of  religion,  should  yet  exert 
themselves  so  little  to  bring  out  and  illustrate  po- 
sitive theology  among  their  own  people. 

Of  course,  over  and  above  such  acts  will  be  the 
necessity  of  preaching  and  teaching  dogmatically, 
and  making  men  feel  that  the  truths  they  hold  are 
matters  of  faith,  not  opinion.  We  must  connect, 
in  our  teaching,  faith,  with  the  daily  lives  and  acts 
of  our  people,  in  their  several  worldly  callings.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  people 
of  England,  especially  in  the  late  clamour,  have 
held  all  the  points  of  churchmembership  merely 
as  opinions, — in  fact,  have  not  really  held  them 
at  all.  The  Church  has  been  the  accident  of  their 
existence;  their  real  essential  life  has  been  mainly 
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negative  and  puritan.  It  has  been  simply  the  in- 
fluence and  weight  of  prestige  and  the  force  of 
habit  which  led  most  men  amongst  us  even  to 
profess  belief  in  the  good  of  a  priesthood,  sacra- 
ments, or  other  forms.  A  crisis  tests  truth  :  and 
we  find  numbers  willing  to  deny  at  once  the  va- 
lidity of  all  these.  They  never  believed  them,  and 
are  holding  them  now  only  as  matters  of  indif- 
ferent opinion,  and  would  no  more  die  in  their 
defence  than  they  would  in  defence  of  the  posthu- 
mous fame  of  Julius  Caesar.  Our  duty  surely  is 
to  convince  our  people  in  every  way  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  to  place 
before  them  nothing  for  which  we  are  not  prepared, 
if  need  be,  to  confess,  and  die. 

4.  Another  aim  should  be,  to  have  a  definite 
by  rule  which  to  limit  our  actions  and  proceedings. 
Surely  men  have  hitherto  been  dreamy  and  uncer- 
tain ;  have  professed  to  work  up  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  really  worked  beyond  it,  and  yet  have  not  recog- 
nised to  themselves  or  others  that  they  were  doing 
so.  They  have  had  an  uncertain  aim,  and  have 
consequently  overreached  themselves,  and  in  a  day 
of  trial  have  failed  in  having  any  positive  principle. 
We  have  seen  this  error,  and  must  avoid  it.  We 
may  use  every  lawful  means  to  get  the  whole  tone 
of  the  Prayer  Book  elevated,  but  we  must  have  a 
clear  statement,  a  clear  ground  to  work  on.  If  the 
Prayer  Book  is  not  enough  for  us,  the  English 
Church  is  not  enough  for  us.  If  we  make  up  our 
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minds  to  work  within  the  directions  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  we  shall  be  understood  by  others,  and  we 
shall  know  what  to  die  for  ourselves  ;  for  while  we 
will  not  work  beyond  it,  we  insist  on  working  up 
to  it,  and  refuse  to  yield  one  tittle  of  that  which, 
given  us  by  the  hand  of  God,  can  never  be  taken 
away  by  the  hand  of  man.  Let  us  at  once  have 
done  each  with  his  own  improvement  upon  it. 

We  can  hardly  act  boldly  and  decisively  unless 
we  have  a  clear  and  definite  ground  to  act  on ;  the 
least  uncertainty  paralyses  efforts.  And  the  way 
in  which  men  have  of  late  acted  beyond  their  ac- 
knowledged standard  has  produced  much  hesitating 
action.  It  has  either  driven  them  to  apparent  vio- 
lation of  honesty,  or  to  a  special  pleading  which 
was  not  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  only  rule  we 
can  take  is  that  of  the  English  Prayer  Book,  how- 
ever much  below  the  mark  it  may  be  of  what  we 
might  some  of  us  desire.  Till  we  have  some  true 
clear  limits,  we  can  scarcely  be  ready  to  meet  death 
in  the  cause ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
death,  for  God  knows  how  near  the  persecution  of 
a  violent  and  infidel  multitude  may  be.  And  how 
by  any  other  course  can  we  exclude  that  greatest 
source  of  weakness,  the  use  of  private  judgment  ? 

The  depressed  tone  of  the  Prayer  Book  may 
be  providential  and  for  our  protection ;  and  it 
will  be  safer  to  take  that,  and  obey  it  in  its  de- 
pressed condition,  than  to  make  hesitating  and  un- 
authorised advances,  which  may  draw  men  nearer 


to  Rome,  alienate  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  leave  us  to  fight  a  battle  in  a  false 
position.  We  are  sure  that  our  present  position  is 
sound  and  safe ;  and  all  the  agitations,  and  storms 
of  State  opposition,  and  popular  violence,  convince 
us  more  and  more  that  we  are  right.  The  sheep 
cannot  be  the  many,  nor  the  Church  of  Christ  po- 
pular. It  must  be  ever  a  thin  narrow  stream  of 
water,  winding  often  almost  unseen  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  world  to  the  ocean  which  is  its 
home.  But  do  let  us  have  a  clear  standing  ground ; 
neither  more  than  we  can  defend,  nor  one  inch  less 
than  we  are  authorised  to  occupy. 

5.  Has  not  another  obvious  fault  been  our  ne- 
glecting to  gain  the  people  ?  We  have  not  gained 
them  yet ;  in  some  respects  we  have  scarcely  touched 
them.  The  Evangelical  movement  touched  them 
far  more,  and  won  their  affections  in  a  way  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  doing.  Hitherto  the  Church 
movement  has  affected  a  small  party,  and  those  the 
intellectual  and  higher  order  of  society,  not  the  poor 
generally.  "  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached  ;" 
and  by  this  holy  rule  the  effective  operation  of  every 
Church  spirit  must  be  tested.  If  it  have  failed  in 
touching  them,  we  must  suspect  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency somewhere ;  and  when  we  look  around,  and 
see  how  little,  considering  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  late  movement,  the  poor  have  been  affected, 
we  must  feel  that  some  mistakes  have  been  made. 
The  Evangelical  movement  made  a  deep  and  last- 
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ing  impression  on  our  poor,  and  has  deeply  imbued 
them  with  its  die,  perhaps  in  some  respects  from 
its  greater  laxity.  It  is  true  the  national  Saxon 
character  suited  its  line  better ;  for  subjective 
teaching  and  the  Puritan  element  were  the  features 
of  the  Evangelical  movement.  The  Catholic  Church 
must  embrace  every  spirit ;  and  any  branch  or 
movement  of  her  body  must  be  somewhere  deficient 
which  neglects  to  do  so.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
recognise,  as  some  would  tell  us  is  the  case,  that  the 
English  poor  are  not  to  be  converted ;  it  is  a  libel 
that  we  indignantly  reject.  It  is  very  true  that  there 
is  a  certain  unfitness  in  the  Saxon  and  northern 
character  to  receive  and  be  moulded  by  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Catholic  system.  The  Catholic  tone 
of  ceremonial,  and  many  other  points,  are  suited 
in  greater  degree  to  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
climates,  and  partake  strongly  of  their  distinctive 
peculiarities.  But  we  cannot  ignore  nationality 
in  the  matter  ;  and  it  is  those  very  southern  fea- 
tures which  have  been  worked  almost  singly  by  too 
many.  The  English  people  are  quite  prepared  for 
all  the  deep  and  essential  parts  of  the  Catholic 
system ;  and  we  are  neglecting  our  duty  till  we 
have  impregnated  them  with  them.  They  need 
facts  to  help  them  to  understand  doctrines ;  and 
the  fact's  of  daily  service,  weekly  Communion,  ear- 
nest preaching,  and  true  self-devotion,  are  the  facts 
which  they  require  before  them  to  make  them 
realise  Catholic  theory.  They  cannot  understand 
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a  clergyman  professing  Church  principles,  talking 
of  them,  and  arguing  from  them,  without  Church 
facts,  and  an  earnest-hearted  practice  in  his  pa- 
rish ;  it  appears  an  inconsistency.  While  we  leave 
things  in  this  condition,  the  poor  will  continue  ne- 
gative in  their  religion,  have  no  positive  creed, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  severance  in  the  present 
relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  will  scarcely 
be  found  with  us  in  the  controversy. 

If  the  Church  movement  had  begun  by  an 
energetic  effort  at  rousing  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people  by  offering  the  substitute  of 
personal  intercourse  with  the  clergy  in  place  of  the 
system  in  use  among  Wesley ans  and  Dissenters, 
and  with  more  preaching,  and  less  of  services 
which  excluded  preaching,  they  would  have  under- 
stood us  better,  and  been  more  easily  won  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church. 

We  disused  at  once  many  Evangelical  practices, 
as  the  singing  of  hymns  and  preaching,  which  we 
are  now  gladly  reviving.  Our  whole  line  seemed 
a  hard  contrast  to  that  which  had  been  working 
in  its  day  such  blessed  fruits,  and  still  commanded 
the  affections  of  the  people.  The  reaction  was 
too  great  to  the  entire  disuse  of  preaching,  or  the 
substitution  in  its  place  of  a  colder  and  less  affec- 
tionate manner.  It  was  quite  needful  that  things 
should  be  placed  in  their  true  relations  to  each 
other,  and  that  preaching  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  or  eclipse  sacraments. 
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But  this  was  widely  different  from  altogether 
checking,  and  that  suddenly,  the  very  ordinance 
which  of  all  others  had  been  more  closely  con- 
nected than  any  other  with  the  current  religion  of 
English  people. 

The  use  of  the  service,  again,  in  a  manner  and 
tone  which  the  people  could  scarcely  understand, 
became  another  hindrance.  The  mistake  of  in- 
troducing chanting  at  once,  without  giving  the 
people  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  accompany 
it,  is  now,  we  may  hope,  at  an  end.  Of  course, 
the  mode  of  service  hitherto  adopted  had  done 
much  harm,  and  had  led  men  almost  to  forget  that 
the  service  was  an  act  of  worship  paid  to  God 
Himself.  But  while  this  was  the  case,  and  the 
need  of  a  check  was  great,  we  went  too  hastily 
to  the  other  extreme ;  and  by  excessive  chanting, 
and  rapid  and  unintelligible  reading,  and  the  use 
of  forms  and  gestures  they  could  not  understand 
or  appreciate,  they  were  left  for  a  time  almost 
without  any  participation  in  the  service  at  all. 
The  effect  could  only  be  the  temporary  alienation 
of  a  great  mass  of  the  people,  who,  unprepared 
intellectually  for  the  methods  adopted,  and  wholly 
framed  on  a  different  model,  were  at  once  both 
shocked  and  puzzled.  The  disuse  of  parochial 
visiting  from  house  to  house  became  a  check  to 
the  religion  of  the  people.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Church  spirit  came  at  once  an  idea,  that  owing 
to  the  want  of  reserve  adopted  by  the  schools  of 
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the  late  movement,  the  new  school  of  revival  must 
be  one  stamped  with  reserve,  and  a  check  given 
to  all  expression  of  religious  earnestness ;  that  if 
men  visited  a  cottage  at  all,  religion  was  to  be 
the  last  subject  entered  on,  even  if  cottage  visit- 
ing were  to  be  at  all  countenanced  or  recognised. 
One  would  have  thought  this  a  transparent  error. 
For  it  seems  as  possible  to  exclude  the  notion  of 
cold  from  ice  as  to  exclude  warmth  of  feeling  and 
religious  expression  from  the  mind  influenced  by 
the  Spirit :  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
which  is  of  necessity  cold  and  chilling;  rather  the 
reverse.  There  is  nothing  in  the  system  conse- 
crated by  the  usage  of  the  Christians  of  eighteen 
centuries,  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  the  affections 
of  confessors,  which  we  should  expect  to  partake 
of  a  prohibitory  and  forbidding  tone.  And  those 
who  would  place  a  ban  on  religious  intercourse 
between  a  clergyman  and  his  people,  except  when 
forced  by  circumstances,  are  contradicting  the 
spirit  of  the  Church,  and  betraying  the  cause  of 
the  school  of  which  they  are  members.  The  intel- 
lectual garb  in  which  such  invest  their  teaching 
may  affect  and  win  the  refined  and  the  educated, 
but  has  not  affected  the  million.  And  it  is  the 
million  especially  the  Church  should  aim  to  af- 
fect. It  is  "  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached." 
The  multitude  have  been  untouched.  Before  we 
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can  bring  our  people  to  a  realisation  and  love  of 
the  positive  and  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Church, 
we  must  affect  them  through  their  affections  and 
feelings,  not  only  through  the  imaginations  and 
intellects  of  but  a  few.  The  little  attempt  at  dog- 
matism the  Evangelical  body  made  in  the  asser- 
tion of  their  own  distinctive  truths  has  left  a  more 
indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  English 
poor.  Let  us  learn  every  lesson  which  our  past 
failures  would  teach  us,  and  there  is  all  hope  for 
the  future. 

I  would  be  very  far  from  underrating  the  high 
importance  of  ceremonial ;  I  would  only  urge  its 
being  kept  in  due  subservience  to  the  end  for  which 
it  is  a  mean.  No  form  or  period  of  God's  Church 
has  ever  existed  without  it ;  and  the  Church  to  which 
He  more  immediately  and  directly  communicated 
His  will  concerning  worship  was  essentially  full  of 
ceremonial.  The  true  object  is  the  decent  mode 
of  approaching  Him  and,  enshrining,  in  as  fair  and 
reverent  a  temple  as  we  can,  the  homage  we  offer 
the  Eternal.  Reverence  and  love  alike  would 
dictate  and  enforce  its  use ;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  mistaken  as  depreciating  in  the  least  degree 
its  high  importance  in  any  Church  movement. 

The  teeming  population  of  a  vast  empire  lie 
in  unconverted  masses  around  us,  waiting  to  be 
the  victims  of  Rationalism  or  Rome.  Surely  we 
should  not  leave  them  the  uncontested  prey  of 
these  two  bodies,  when  we  recognise  them  as  the 
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children  of  the  English  Church  ;  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  save  them. 

The  people,  if  they  are  to  he  affected  by  the 
Church's  service,  must  understand  and  take  part 
in  it:  it  is  one  great  mode  of  dispelling  their 
ignorance  and  building  them  up  in  a  positive  and 
dogmatic  theology.  What  can  be  more  disheart- 
ening to  a  poor  man,  who  has  come  to  evening 
service  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  than  to  find 
himself  unable  to  participate  in  or  even  under- 
stand one  portion  of  it,  and  still  more,  to  feel  him- 
self scarcely  recognised  as  present  ? 

Such  seem  some  of  the  possible  reasons  of 
offence  in  the  mode  of  working  the  system  of  the 
Church :  and  the  need  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
care  in  the  use  of  our  weapons  is  apparent  from 
the  present  temper  of  the  English  people  ;  on  which 
I  will  make  a  few  reflections,  as  strictly  belonging 
to  the  question  of  how  we  should  operate  on  them 
for  the  future. 

The  coalition  of  churchmen  with  every  religionist 
and  every  sect,  willing  to  forget  the  gulf  which 
opens  between  themselves  and  the  Jew  or  the 
Socinian,  and  to  join  in  fellowship  with  the  unbe- 
liever, compels  us  to  ask  the  question,  where  is  the 
positive  religion  of  England  ?  We  have  abundant 
signs  of  her  negative  faith ;  where  is  her  defence  of 
positive  theology  ?  The  negation  of  error  is  but 
one  portion  of  religion,  and  without  the  assertion  of 
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truth  is  weak  and  powerless,  indicating  no  real  love 
or  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  but  rather  shewing 
signs  of  second  motive  and  partisanship ;  the  two 
must  coexist  in  a  healthy  state  of  society.  Truth 
is  as  holy  as  error  is  vile ;  and  God  is  as  much  to 
be  feared  as  Satan  is  to  be  abjured.  We  have  as 
much  to  dread,  and  more,  from  infidelity,  ration- 
alism, and  latitudinarianism,  than  from  Papal  usur- 
pation. Latitudinarianism  and  a  lax  creed  shew 
the  absence  of  positive  religious  faith,  and  the 
mere  condemnation  of  superstition  is  the  sign  of 
a  negative  religion.  We  have  this  spirit  in  abun- 
dance, but  scarcely  can  find  a  throb  of  the  other 
throughout  the  national  pulse. 

On  this  account,  there  is  little  in  the  present 
condition  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  upon 
which  to  congratulate  ourselves,  but  rather  reason 
for  anxiety  and  regret.  If  the  present  agitation, 
with  somewhat  less  of  acrimony,  had  succeeded  an 
equally  energetic  one  in  defence  of  the  assailed  faith 
of  the  Church  in  the  past  three  years,  one  would 
have  viewed  it  in  a  different  light.  But  as  it  is,  it 
is  light  without  shadow,  unmellowed  and  distress- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  cannot  satisfy  the  religious 
mind;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  trace  the  state  of 
feeling  back  to  any  thing  but  a  strong  national  an- 
tipathy and  dread  of  personal  interruption.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  reflection,  that  if  at 
the  present  time  an  effort  were  made,  or  a  sug- 
gestion hinted,  to  exclude  one  of  the  creeds,  or 
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lower  the  whole  standard  of  doctrine  in  our  Prayer 
Book,  it  would  be  calmly  taken  hy  multitudes  of 
churchmen  who  have  now  lost  their  equilibrium  in 
the  Papal  controversy.  Truth  is  a  reality  :  either 
a  man  believes  it  or  he  does  not ;  and  what  he  be- 
lieves he  is  bound  to  die  for.  If,  therefore,  half  the 
Prayer  Book  should  be  yielded  without  resistance, 
we  must  believe  that  the  feeling  men  have  about  it 
is  opinion,  not  faith. 

Injured  English  pride,  insulted  nationality, 
wounded  vanity  and  hereditary  prejudice,  are  the 
features  of  the  better  part  of  the  agitation ;  while 
self-interest,  ignorance,  and  indifference  to  religion, 
mark  the  lower  portion  of  objectors.  We  cannot 
join  in  this  cry.  It  savours  little  of  jealousy  for 
the  honour  of  God  or  the  integrity  of  His  Church. 
It  seems  in  every  place  to  mean  little  more  than 
that  commercial,  independent  England  has  received 
a  blow,  and  has  been  astonished  at  the  intrusion 
of  one  who  professes  something  more  of  discipline 
than  the  people  of  England  are  pleased  to  brook ; 
and  the  same  spirit  which  has  burst  out  in  indig- 
nant protests  against  the  interference  of  a  Eomish 
hierarchy  would  clamour  as  violently  against  the 
promulgation  of  the  duty  of  fasting,  or  the  dis- 
cipline of  penitence  before  communion,  if  put  for- 
ward boldly  by  our  clergy.  We  cannot  but  fear  that 
in  many  cases  where  it  is  not  mere  nationalism,  it  is 
opposition  to  all  that  is  earnest,  and  would  equally 
loudly  declaim  against  any  earnestness,  if  it  had 
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as  tangible  an  external  to  assail  as  Rome  has.  In 
short,  the  late  cry  has  been,  on  the  whole,  an  irre- 
ligious one :  really  directed  against  religious  energy 
of  any  kind. 

But,  however,  while  we  detect  no  satisfactory 
signs  in  the  great  majority  of  declaimers,  and  while 
we  abhor  a  spirit  which  urges  on  its  possessor  to  mu- 
tilate and  insult  God's  temple,  and  to  denounce  the 
most  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Church  it  professes  to 
adhere  to,  there,  of  course,  are  many  who  with  higher 
motives  and  purer  aims  have  joined  the  multitude 
in  the  recent  controversy ;  and  surely  it  is  for  these 
gravely  to  consider  whether  there  be  no  chance  of 
neglecting  positive  theology  in  our  zeal  for  the  ne- 
gation of  error. 

There  are  two  works  to  be  achieved  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  religious  character, — the  renunciation 
of  evil,  and  the  practice  of  holiness.  The  former  is 
in  one  sense  the  easier  and  the  commoner ;  the  latter 
is  often  left  undone  where  men  have  not  neglected 
the  first.  There  is  a  large  mixture  of  secondary 
motives  in  the  mere  renunciation  of  error ;  simpli- 
city of  motive  is  more  requisite  for  positive  reli- 
gion :  as  it  is  with  the  individual  character,  so  it 
is  with  the  mass.  Protestantism,  as  a  distinctive 
spirit,  represents  the  former  spirit,  and  Catholi- 
city the  latter ;  and  Protestantism  is  easier  than 
Catholicity.  It  is  easier  to  declaim  against  and 
renounce  error  than  to  support  and  follow  truth. 
It  is  easier  to  detect  and  disavow  the  errors  of  Ko- 
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man  penance  than  to  assert  and  practise  true  pe- 
nitence. It  is  easier  to  denounce  the  false  teach- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  than  to 
assert  and  die  for  the  faith  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  support 
negative  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  positive  theo- 
logy ;  and  this  tendency  gives  the  greatest  ground 
for  alarm.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  higher  and 
better  order  of  men  amongst  us  ;  for  I  fear  with  the 
mass  even  negative  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
but  a  counterfeit  of  what  it  professes  to  be.  The 
amazing  development  of  intellect  in  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  world's  history ;  the  strong  inclina- 
tion to  investigate  with  an  analytic  eye  all  truths 
and  men ;  the  vast  advance  of  independence  and 
freedom  of  action  whether  in  things  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical,—  have  all  in  their  degree  aided  the 
care  for  negative  to  the  neglect  of  positive  truth. 
Those  facts  of  the  condition  of  man  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  give  men  a  dread  of  being  imposed 
upon,  create  a  suspicious  spirit,  and  a  constant 
nervous  apprehension  of  unreality  from  having  al- 
ready discovered  the  existence  of  it,  so  that  a  kind 
of  indignation  is  roused  against  what  appears  to 
be  the  least  attempt  at  perpetuating  any  unfair 
advantage. 

In  this  country  especially,  the  independence  of 
English  character  and  the  love  of  fair  play,  aid  the 
tendency  of  men's  efforts  towards  defence  against 
error,  in  preference  to  the  erection  of  positive  truth ; 
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— towards  the  suspicious  dissection  of  religious 
teaching  and  religious  character  and  motive,  rather 
than  a  reverential  observance  of  the  good; — towards 
analytic  inquiry  rather  than  trusting  confidence ; 
rather  to  negative  than  affirmative  religion.  It  is 
so  much  easier ;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  man's  na- 
ture ;  it  suits  national  taste ;  and  it  glorifies  the  in- 
dividual. But  no  human  character,  motive,  or  even 
truth,  will  bear  this  uncandid  investigation.  All 
human  schemes  and  plans  and  statements  must  have 
imperfections,  which  will  strike  the  eye  of  the  de- 
termined critic ;  and  the  end  of  this  line  of  con- 
duct will  be  at  last  to  leave  no  standing  ground  at 
all  of  truth  or  certainty.  The  great  danger  of  our 
day  is  Rationalism ;  and  we  do  not  simply  feel  an 
apprehension  founded  on  a  priori  expectations  with 
regard  to  it,  but  we  see  it  living  and  acting  around 
us ;  we  see  it  infecting  the  mind  of  another  nation, 
and  creeping  by  sure  and  stealthy  advances  upon  our 
own.  This  is  the  enemy  we  have  to  dread ;  and  any 
tendency  to  yield  to  this  enemy  is  far  more  to  be 
feared  among  us  than  the  assumptions  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. Few  things  shew  the  truth  of  this  statement 
more  than,  as  I  said,  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  present  national  fervour,  and  the  sluggish  and 
indifferent  spirit  with  which  men  a  short  time  since 
received  the  attempt  to  expunge  or  dilute  articles 
of  the  faith,  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  old  truths. 
The  difficulty  to  rouse  them  on  that  subject  is  too 
well  known  on  all  hands ;  and  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
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tate  to  feel  that  if  by  some  act  of  the  legislature 
an  effort  had  been  made  to  alter  the  Prayer  Book, 
to  expunge  the  creed  of  centuries,  and  to  hush  the 
voice  of  ages,  multitudes  of  those  churchmen  who 
have  joined  in  the  late  cry  had  remained  silent  as 
the  grave.  All  this  gives  us  no  reason  to  consider 
the  present  anti-papal  outcry  as  any  sign  of  national 
religion  or  devotion  to  God.  Among  us  men  "strain 
at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel;"  they  have  been  ter- 
rified beyond  all  moderation  at  an  innovation  which, 
if  they  were  doing  their  duty,  would  do  them  little 
harm,  and  yet  consent  to  the  most  servile  thraldom 
the  conscience  can  be  bent  under,  and  give  up  the 
independence  of  religious  truth,  the  struggle  to  as- 
sert and  keep  which  inviolate  has  in  every  age  and 
country  been  the  keystone  of  religious  reality,  and 
the  lack  of  which  struggle  has  been  the  sign  of  a 
people  who  have  worked  their  own  fetters  for  soul 
and  spirit. 

What  is  there  to  hinder  men  from  yielding 
every  thing,  if  they  have  already  yielded  the  first 
steps  of  vantage-ground  ?  The  same  spirit  would 
induce  them  under  a  storm  of  persecution  to  yield 
every  thing  on  the  pleas  of  charity,  love  of  peace, 
or  equivocal  terms,  and  the  like :  it  is  only  a  po- 
sitive and  definite  theology  which  can  produce 
martyrdom,  and  without  it  no  martyrology  would 
exist  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
tendency  is  doubly  alarming  in  a  day  like  this,  when 
already  Germany  has  led  the  way  in  the  march  of 
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Rationalism,  and  there  are  parties  already  forming 
among  us  in  which  the  tenets  of  neologian  schools 
are  more  hesitatingly  but  as  definitely  taught.  In 
fact,  we  can  scarcely  see  what  there  is  to  prevent 
Rome  from  having  soon  a  common  cause  with 
Germany ;  for  with  her  cables  once  cut  from  her, 
shorn  of  a  clear  and  determined  revelation,  there 
is  nothing  to  save  her  also  from  drifting  forth  on 
to  the  same  wild  and  shoreless  ocean  of  indefinite 
inquiry,  which  has  already  led  multitudes  to  declare 
all  dogmatic  teaching  a  shackle  on  the  intellect, 
who,  attempting  to  light  up  the  sun  of  faith  by  the 
lamplight  of  mere  reason,  have  declared  the  Pen- 
tateuch an  allegory,  and  many  parts  of  the  life  of 
our  Lord  a  fable. 

This  is  the  torrent  we  have  to  stem ;  and  it  is 
the  Church  as  represented  at  this  moment  by  the 
English  branch  of  it  which  alone  presents  a  front 
against  this  spirit.  The  Catholic  school  within 
her  bosom  alone  are  taking  their  stand  on  the  sure 
ground  of  dogmatic  theology  built  on  Scripture  and 
the  undivided  Church,  resisting  the  extension  of 
the  Church  theory  to  the  excessive  views  of  deve- 
lopment, and  on  the  other  hand  firmly  protesting 
against  the  dilution  of  that  positive  teaching  by 
even  the  permission  of  a  doubtful  signification.  If 
we  needed  confidence  in  the  English  Church,  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  it  to  see  the 
position  she  now  occupies.  For,  after  all,  even  our 
warmest  opponents  within  her  pale  must  own  that 
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the  English  Church  is  represented  more  accurately 
and  exactly  by  those  men  who  tread  in  the  steps 
of  Andrewes,  Taylor,  Bull,  Ken,  Butler,  and  Wil- 
son, than  by  those  who  are  vociferous  against  all 
ecclesiastical  order  and  ceremonial.  The  simple 
matter-of-fact  question,  as  to  which  party  does  best 
represent  the  English  Church,  cannot  be  disputed. 

But  here  lies  our  difficulty.  Men  who  are  nomi- 
nally and  externally  with  us  are  not  with  us  really  ; 
as  long  as  they  remain  members  of  the  English 
Church  as  she  is,  they  are  bound,  I  think,  to  grant 
the  conclusion  mentioned  above.  But  they  are  fast 
shewing  symptoms  of  having  discovered  (as  they 
think)  the  unreality  of  their  position,  and  shewing 
signs  of  having  no  real  faith  in  the  dogmata  and 
ordinances  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. But  let  them  remember  that  they  are  the 
innovators,  not  we.  They  may  alter  for  themselves 
the  Prayer  Book,  the  creeds  and  the  canons,  and 
reconstruct  one  of  their  own,  and  thereby  stand 
on  intelligible  and  consistent  ground ;  but  while 
they  hold  the  present  Prayer  Book  and  the  pre- 
sent creeds,  they  know  that  the  Church  school 
have  all  the  right  on  their  side. 

We  have  already  heard  the  existence  of  a  priest- 
hood distinctly  condemned  by  one  holding  priestly 
orders,  and  occupying  high  place  in  a  Church  which 
recognises  a  priesthood.  Such  an  assertor  is  in- 
consistent, not  the  Church  which  he  attacks.  He 
may  change  his  position,  or  get  others  to  do  it  for 
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him  ;  but  not  till  then  will  he  occupy  an  honest 
or  true  standing.  And  I  adduce  this  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  feelings  of  multitudes  among  us, 
whose  views  have  been  more  honestly  represented 
by  Lord  Ashley's  proposition  to  petition  the  Queen 
for  a  remodelling  of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  simply 
a  portion  of  the  undogmatic  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
illustrates  the  need  there  is  for  some  to  make  a 
stand  on  clear,  intelligible,  and  defensible  grounds, 
not  such  as  are  simply  built  on  individual  fancy 
or  exuberant  love  of  aestheticism. 

There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  vexata  qucestio  of  the  true  ground  of  protest 
against  the  recent  act  of  Rome  ; — that  of  course 
is  strictly  ecclesiastical.  Either  she  has  viewed  us 
as  no  portion  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  conse- 
quently has  to  explain  her  hesitating  conduct  and 
changeableness  of  purpose  with  regard  to  us  for 
three  centuries ;  or  she  does  view  us  as  a  portion 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  schism,  and  consequently 
violates  the  canons  of  the  GEcumenic  councils  in 
sending  bishops  among  us. 

The  character  Rome  at  this  moment  represents 
rather  seems  the  point  to  examine.  Indeed,  the 
very  disordered  state  of  Christendom  involves  all 
appeals  to  precedent  in  much  difficulty ;  for  we  are 
daily  meeting  new  difficulties  and  new  crises,  which 
the  Church  never  before  saw. 

The  position  of  the  English  Church  with  regard 
to  Rome  at  this  moment  appears  to  me  a  very  clear 
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arid  intelligible  one.  Rome  lost  her  hold  on  us  some 
centuries  ago,  for  our  confidence  in  her  had  begun 
to  shake  in  days  long  anterior  to  the  Reformation ; 
and  that  confidence,  once  thoroughly  lost  by  her 
own  internal  corruptions,  she  never  made  an  effort 
to  regain  until  the  impression  of  her  type  and  cha- 
racter had  worn  out  among  us.  Under  cover  of 
the  expectation  that  we  had  forgotten  her  leading 
characteristics,  and  energised  by  a  tone  and  spirit 
among  our  own  people  to  which  her  line  was  a  very 
clear  response,  she  has  ventured  to  reassume  her 
old  position  amongst  us.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  receive  her  with  any  sort  of  better  welcome  than 
we  did  three  centuries  ago,  nor  to  ignore  the  fruits 
which  our  own  effort  at  reformation  has  gained  us ; 
fruits  which,  however  painfully  gathered,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  renounce  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  were  driven  to  that  act  by  the  extreme  reluct- 
ance of  Rome  to  take  any  single  step  towards  refor- 
mation, or  to  return  to  the  model  and  type  of  truth 
involved  in  the  appeals  to  Scripture  and  the  undi- 
vided Church.  She  left  us  no  alternative  ;  and  we 
passed  through  a  reformation,  from  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  which  we  are  determined  never  to  recede  ; 
for  in  so  doing  we  should  violate  a  far  higher  canon 
of  truth  than  we  are  supposed  to  have  violated 
by  the  most  determined  foes  of  that  act.  I  look  at 
that  Reformation  in  its  broad  views,  to  say  nothing 
of  much  imperfect  detail,  as  a  great  act  to  which 
we  were  driven,  and  not  as  an  act  of  simple  self- 
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will  and  intellect.  It  appears  to  me  as  if,  at  that 
time,  our  choice  lay  between  our  allegiance  to  God 
and  our  allegiance  to  a  certain  condition  of  His 
Church ;  and  we  rightly  chose  the  former.  Had 
that  never  taken  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  matters  in  Eng- 
land; and  without  the  witness  which  that  Refor- 
mation afforded  to  Christendom,  what  would  have 
been  the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  corruption  and 
doctrinal  development  at  the  present  moment. 
From  that  time  the  Popes  have  left  us  very  much 
to  ourselves,  the  minds  of  the  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholics having  been  opposed  to  a  hierarchy  being 
established  here.  They  have  come  forward  again, 
after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  to  attempt  to  ignore  the 
Reformation,  and  to  reimpose  their  yoke  upon  our 
necks.  But  we  see  nothing  whatever  more  attrac- 
tive in  her  appearances.  In  these  she  seems  to 
have  advanced  distinctly  in  evil,  though  of  a  subtler 
form,  since  we  were  united  with  her ;  and  there 
are  far  fewer  attractions  about  her  than  there  were 
when  we  reformed  ourselves.  She  has  passed  into 
definite  enactments,  and  bounded  by  distinct  limi- 
tations, what  were  then  floating  opinions ;  she  now 
unblushingly  acknowledges  and  boasts  of  practices 
and  teachings  which  it  has  been  her  line  and  po- 
licy for  three  centuries  to  apologise  for,  to  explain 
away,  and  attribute  to  popular  modes  of  expres- 
sion. She  has  gained  her  hold  among  us  from 
the  spirit,  so  prevalent  in  this  age,  of  excessive  re- 
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finement.  It  is  the  tendency  of  every  country  to 
run  to  excessive  refinements,  and  we  are  passing 
through  that  national  phase  at  this  moment ;  and 
it  is  developed  in  matters  to  do  with  religion  to  a 
painful  extent.  Home  is  the  outward  form  which 
at  once  enshrines  this  feeling ;  it  finds  a  kindred 
spirit  in  her,  and  recognises  her  at  once  as  its 
parent  and  preserver, — the  spirit  which  shews  it- 
self in  a  yearning  after  minute  attention  to  exter- 
nals in  dress  and  ritual,  which  belong  to  a  false 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  soul,  and  tend  to 
substitute  sensitiveness  and  sentimentality  for  true 
spirituality  of  mind  and  deep  earnest  religion. 
It  is  a  spirit  which  has  led  men  to  lean  so  exces- 
sively on  the  rites  of  the  Church,  that  they  have 
come  to  believe,  and  would  persuade  others,  that 
the  soul  cannot  find  union  with  God  without  the 
multiplicity  of  external  aids,  and  those  aids  often 
of  the  most  aesthetic  description  ;  a  spirit  far  alien 
to  that  which  led  holy  men  of  old,  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  or  the  vast  lauras  of  Eussia,  to  seek  God  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  life  of  ut- 
ter solitude  and  seclusion,  severed  even  from  any 
Church  system  whatever.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  acts 
those  holy  men  struck  out  in  their  deep  and  elevated 
devotion  to  God,  which  afterwards  became  the 
types  and  originals  of  some  of  those  very  rites  on 
which  many  are  now,  if  I  may  say  it,  almost  too 
exclusively  leaning.  Men  do  not  perceive  that 
they  are  living  on  a  shadow  and  a  copy,  and  for- 
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getting  the  substance  and  original  from  which  they 
have  heen  cast.  If  there  is  no  serving  God  without 
the  extreme  attention  to  externals  which  Rome 
panders  to,  what  are  we  to  say  to  multitudes  of  our 
own  fellow -creatures,  who,  in  foreign  lands,  are 
compelled  to  be  far  almost  from  Church  privileges, 
from  official  position,  and  yet  nevertheless  have 
surely  served  God  faithfully  and  truly  ? 

There  is  a  want  of  bold  and  vigorous  severity  in 
this  kind  of  religion,  a  want  of  that  simple  devotion 
of  the  whole  soul  to  God  which  has  characterised 
religious  movements  in  this  country  in  other  days. 
In  fact,  some  seem  all  but  forgetting  that  there  are 
two  parts  to  be  kept  in  view  in  true  religion, — its 
subjective  and  its  objective  part.  The  immediate 
dependence  on  God  Himself,  through  the  personal 
operation  of  the  ever-blessed  Spirit,  and  the  system 
given  us  by  Him  to  aid  us  in  that  work  of  devotion. 
The  aim  and  effect  of  the  first  seems  the  higher,  and 
we  are  in  danger  of  wholly  losing  that  great  stand- 
ing ground  by  an  undue  attention  to  excessive  ex- 
ternals and  forms.  This  is  the  spirit  and  tendency 
Rome  has  found  among  us,  and  this  spirit  she  has 
long  since  enshrined  in  her  own  system.  High  ritual- 
ism may  be  the  shrine  of  transcendent  truth ;  but  if 
it  is  not,  nothing  is  more  delusive,  and  more  likely  to 
substitute  sensuality  for  spirituality  of  mind.  May 
there  not  be  a  tendency  in  some  to  forget  the  real 
use  of  ceremonial  ?  Its  work  is  rather  to  dignify 
the  worship  of  God  than  to  attract  the  soul  of  man 
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through  appeal  to  external  sense ;  and  it  is  almost 
in  this  latter  view  exclusively  that  it  has  been  used 
hy  many.  If  it  had  been  as  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  as  some  would  make  us  believe,  there 
surely  would  never  have  been  so  many  placed  by 
God's  providence  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence, 
and  so  many  eminently  saintly  characters  formed 
independently  of  its  effect. 

Let  us  be  very  suspicious  of  an  excess  of  ex- 
ternal aids  to  our  religion,  lest  they  only  weaken 
our  religious  constitution,  as  such  things  do  the 
natural  one.  Their  use  is  not  to  inflame  devo- 
tion. Troubles,  trials,  sorrows,  temptations  do 
this;  for  they  touch  the  soul,  while  these  only 
reach  the  mind  and  spirit.  Glorious  churches  and 
ceremonial,  in  so  far  as  they  realise  heaven,  can 
only  have  a  healthy  force  and  power  upon  minds  pre- 
pared and  strengthened  by  other  means.  Brought 
to  bear  upon  the  worldly  heart,  they  do  but  feed 
its  sensuistic  appetite,  A  certain  appreciation  of 
these  is  no  infallible  proof  of  a  spiritual  mind. 

Rome  is  so  apparently  successful  because  she 
has  thrown  herself  at  the  head  of  a  very  remark- 
able tendency  of  the  day ;  and  this  tendency  a  most 
dangerous  one,  and  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
religion  it  wears,  will,  it  is  to  be  much  feared,  lead 
away  and  ruin  multitudes ;  an  imitation  of  religion, 
which  assumes  to  have  deep  reverence,  but  its  rever- 
ence is  external  and  bustling,  not  childlike.  It 
would  expose  rather  than  hide  j  it  rather  realises 
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by  handling  and  touching  than  by  faith  ;  it  delights 
in  the  visible  rather  than  the  invisible,  and  to  make 
visible  all  it  can,  and  that  before  all  and  every 
one ;  it  exaggerates  altars,  churches,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  treating  them  far  too  frequently  as  the 
soul  and  kernel  rather  than  the  clothing  and  shell 
of  religion ;  it  uses  them  as  means  of  edification 
primarily,  and  assumes  that  our  devotions  cannot 
be  kindled  into  warmth  without  them.  The  work, 
however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done 
by  the  English  Church  ;  and  I  believe  in  her  yet 
providing  men  to  do  it.  Let  those  who  are  now 
taking  orders,  or  preparing  for  them, — let  our 
youths  and  children  beware  of  past  snares,  and  by 
devotion  of  themselves  to  God  in  every  act,  un- 
sparingly and  self-denyingly  prepare  themselves, 
and  they  may  be  the  blessed  instruments  of  a  work 
which  too  many  have  failed  in  and  fled  from.  It 
must  be  done  by  men  whose  hearts  and  hopes  are 
in  heaven,  who  ask  no  praise  of  men,  nor  aught  but 
persecution  and  the  being  underrated  here.  To 
any  other  temper  there  is  indeed  no  reward  from 
our  Father  in  heaven.  They  may  exalt  themselves, 
they  cannot  exalt  Him. 

Such  is  not  the  line  of  God's  dealings  with  us. 
Heaven  lies  hid  from  view.  The  ever-present  glare 
of  the  world  shuts  it  out.  It  is  revealed  only  to 
the  eye  of  Faith,  and  to  the  watchful  and  devotional 
spirit ;  the  soft  sensuous  aids  of  the  day  will  never 
realise  it.  Rome  seems  to  have  no  fear,  but  rather 
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to  be  becoming  the  contented  patroness  of  this  super- 
ficial kind  of  religion.  Our  only  safety  in  this  most 
perilous  age  is  in  remaining  where  we  are,  thankful 
that  the  times  have  fallen  to  us  in  a  good  heri- 
tage. Let  us  all  be  prepared  for  delusions  ; — how 
many  this  age  will  witness,  to  suit  the  different 
weakness  of  each  among  us,  who  can  say  ?  Let  us, 
above  all,  doubt  the  spiritual  claims  of  that  form 
of  religion  every  where,  which  heralds  itself  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  not  by  meekness  and 
humility  and  love. 

At  the  present  moment  the  English  Church  is 
surrounded  by  many  foes,  and  her  difficulties  are 
great.  But  she  has  seen  and  survived  worse  ;  and 
we  are  not  so  beleaguered  as  the  Church  Catholic 
has  been  at  periods  gone  by.  Deserted  by  her  once 
apparently  warmest  friends,  who  only  leave  her  to 
forge  new  chains  in  which  to  fetter  her;  paralysed 
by  the  inactivity  of  others,  who,  though  in  her  first 
ranks,  from  indecision  as  to  her  position  hold  back 
from  carrying  home  her  principles  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  ;  much  weakened  and  betrayed  by  the 
indiscretions  of  others,  she  has  much  to  deter  her 
spiritual  life.  But  while  this  is  the  case  on  one 
side,  few  are  more  her  foes  than  many  of  those  who 
profess  to  fear  the  least  departure  from  her  sup- 
posed limitations,  and  who,  from  dread  of  all  ear- 
nestness and  zeal,  would  deprive  her  ministers  of 
the  power  to  meet  the  cravings  of  hearts  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit.  By  objecting  to  daily  prayer 
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and  weekly  Communion;  by  taking  and  spreading 
alarm  at  all  forms  of  spiritual  personal  intercourse 
between  a  minister  and  his  people,  though  fully  re- 
cognised in  the  Prayer  Book  ;  by  curbing-in  the 
least  efforts  at  a  beautiful  and  elevated  ceremonial, 
and  craving  for  a  closer  bondage  under  the  tem- 
poral power, — they  are  really  aiding  the  ends  they 
profess  to  dread,  the  driving  multitudes  into  Wes- 
leyanism  or  Romanism.     Earnestness  must  have  its 
vent ;  and  no  human  being  who  feels  in  a  few  years 
that  he  must  meet  the  Eternal,  will  for  one  mo- 
ment consent  to  be  limited  in  his  search  for  spi- 
ritual  food   by   the   dread   of  the  imputation   of 
enthusiasm,    or   a   craving   for   mere    worldly   re- 
spectability in    a   Church.      If  they   cannot   find 
the  daily  prayer  of  the  Church,  however  formally 
wrong,  they  will  be  under  strong  temptations  to 
fly  to  the  prayer-meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  or  the 
Mass  of  Rome.     Hearts  that  are  oppressed  with 
doubt,  veiled  in  darkness,  loaded  with  the  memory 
of  unrepented  sins,  clouded  by  ignorance,  and  woven 
round  in  the  tangled  web  of  a  perplexed  conscience, 
will  find  a  spiritual  adviser ;  and  if  every  channel 
to  such  is  to  be  stopped  up  in  the  English  Church, 
they  will  find  it  elsewhere.    It  lies,  then,  at  the  door 
of  those  cold  schools,  who  represent  a  large  mass 
of  the  English  Churchmen  of  the  day,  that  so  large 
a  multitude  in  the  last  fifty  years  have  drained 
so  much  of  the  waters  of  the  Church  in  England 
into  the  streams  of  Dissent  and  Rome.     If  the 
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English  Church  is  to  make  a  definite  and  vigorous 
stand,  it  must  be  by  opening  out  her  appliances 
and  machinery  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
earnest  and  spiritually-minded.  She  must  scorn  to 
be  allied  with  that  fearful  spirit  of  Erastianism 
which  is  so  prevalent,  and  which  seems  willing 
to  rush  headlong  into  any  fetters  with  which  a 
temporal  power  can  enthrall  conscience,  so  as  it 
can  gain  for  the  English  Church  and  her  clergy 
the  miserable  attributes  of  mere  gentlemanliness 
and  respectability.  This  will  never  do.  This  is 
a  mere  mockery  of  truth.  That  party  in  the 
Church  whose  great  aim  is  to  exclude  the  High- 
Church  school  from  her  body,  and  to  restore  her 
ritual  and  service  to  the  meagre  standard  of  the 
last  century,  are  her  true  enemies,  and  the  true 
causes  of  all  the  defections  from  her  bosom.  Such 
men  forget  that  this  is  an  utter  inconsistency  ;  they 
forget  that  they  belong  to  a  Church  whose  exist- 
ence came  from  apostolic  days  and  apostolic  hands; 
whose  ritual  bears  the  authority  and  the  names  of 
St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  that  the 
type  which  stamped  them  must  stamp  the  Church 
which  descends  from  them, — a  stamp  of  fasting, 
much  prayer,  deep  earnestness,  contention  to  the 
death  against  every  effort  to  curtail  spiritual  inde- 
pendence or  to  dilute  ancient  truth.  These  are  the 
truest  enemies  of  the  Church.  Those  who  at  once 
boldly  ignore  sacraments  and  priesthood  and  creeds, 
as  some  have  lately  done  in  public  meetings,  are 
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less  dangerous  because  more  plain-spoken  enemies. 
But  they  have  to  remember  that  at  this  moment 
they  belong  to  the  Church  of  St.  Athanasius  and 
St.  Ambrose,  of  saints  and  martyrs  of  old  who  died 
for  that  sacramental  character  of  the  Church  and 
that  freedom  of  teaching  which  they  reject.  They 
are  in  a  false  position,  not  we.  They  are  false  to 
the  Church  manifestly,  logically,  palpably,  not  we. 
And  no  candid  man  could  hesitate  what  to  answer 
if  asked,  who  most  coincides  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  those  saints,  those  who  hold  clearly  and 
definitely  the  doctrines  of  sacraments  and  priest- 
hood, or  those  who  deny  them  both  ? 

But  have  those  men  who  are  thus  prepared  to 
deny  the  whole  Church  theory  remembered  that 
they  are  about  to  cut  away  from  under  their  feet,  by 
cutting  away  the  Church,  the  very  ground  on  which 
alone  they  can  do  battle  against  Rationalism  for 
the  Bible  itself, — have  those  men  remembered  that 
the  Church  they  are  so  willing  to  ignore  decided 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  with  it  falls  to  the 
ground  to  a  great  degree  the  power  of  defending  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume  ?  These  are  con- 
sequences they  have  little  dreamt  of.  And  yet  the 
battle  with  Rationalism  must  come  ;  it  is  already 
eating  its  slow  and  certain  way  into  our  country ; 
and  with  that  must  come  a  battle  for  the  Bible. 
And  many  perhaps  forget  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
portions,  must  hang  simply  on  the  decisions  of  a 
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body  they  are  determined  to  explode.  It  is  true 
the  Bible,  with  all  its  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence, is  in  their  hands  ;  but  who  placed  it  there  ? 
from  whence  have  they  received  it  ?  and  wrhose 
guarantee  have  they  taken  for  it  ?  They  may  say 
that  they  are  satisfied  of  its  truth  and  divine  origin  : 
but  a  Rationalist  will  not  be  satisfied  with  proofs 
drawn  from  an  individual's  personal  experience 
alone.  We  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
same  spirit  which  may  be  willing  to  yield  the 
Church  and  the  Prayer  Book  will  make  no  scruple 
at  yielding  the  integrity  of  holy  Scripture.  It  will 
but  be  a  consistent  course.  And  what,  then,  is  to 
save  millions  from  marching  in  the  wake  of  a  tri- 
umphant infidelity  ?  This  is  the  tide  we  have  to 
stem ;  this  is  the  spirit  we  have  to  dread  and  to 
check.  There  is  little  to  fear,  comparatively,  from 
the  Roman  hierarchical  movement ;  for  if  we  are 
but  at  our  posts,  attaching  the  affections  of  the 
English  people  to  the  Church,  Roman  bishops  will 
find  little  standing-room ;  they  will  only  come 
into  dioceses  and  parishes  which  are  preoccupied 
by  the  earnest  clergy  of  the  Church,  which  occupied 
British  soil  five  centuries  before  Rome  thought  of 
us.  If  we  have  the  hearts  and  affections  of  our 
people,  by  a  vigorous  and  spiritual  ministry  which 
preaches  Christ  to  the  people  and  the  largeness  of 
grace,  we  may  safely  defy  every  effort  of  Roman 
ceremonial  or  Roman  formularies  to  affect  or  draw 
our  people  off.  The  people  of  England  have  been 
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terrified  at  the  late  step,  because  they  knew  that, 
from  indolence,  a  withering  love  of  respectability, 
and  a  universal  spirit  of  concession,  they  had  so 
paralysed  spiritual  energies  that  there  was  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  an  energetic  move  from  any 
religious  body  whatever,  and  especially  from  Rome, 
But  the  very  men  who  have  been  terrified  are  the 
men  who  have  created  just  cause  of  terror.  The 
spirit  we  fear  is  the  Rationalistic  tone  which  is  in- 
fecting the  minds  of  artisans,  pervading  the  intel- 
lect of  our  Universities,  and  gaining  ground,  like 
an  imperceptible  but  surely  advancing  tide,  on  the 
Church  herself  in  her  low  schools  of  undogmatic 
theology.  By  the  erection  of  a  firm  positive  teach- 
ing we  must  withstand  this  to  the  last.  It  may 
be  that  the  high  and  holy  vocation  of  the  revived 
English  Church  is  to  occupy  a  stand  beneath  the 
banners  of  dogmatic  and  pure  Catholicism,  drawn 
up  against  the  overwhelming  hosts  of  Rational- 
istic scepticism  on  one  hand  and  Rationalistic  de- 
velopment on  the  other.  It  may  be  that  she  is  to 
lead  on  the  last  great  fight  for  pure  apostolic  truth, 
and  to  be  the  witness  of  the  last  hour  of  the  world's 
day.  It  may  be  that  her  vocation  is  to  rally  the 
nations  to  the  great  battle  of  the  Lamb,  and  that 
God  has  reserved  for  her  the  chief  defence  of  true 
Catholicity,  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  few  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  pervading  spirit  of 
Latitudinarianism.  Rome  has  hitherto  made  the 
claim  of  the  preservation  of  Catholic  practices  and 
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discipline ;  if  we,  without  rejecting  truly  Catholic 
practices,  have  the  glory  of  retaining  scriptural 
and  apostolic  truth,  our  claim  is  higher,  and  our 
vocation  more  noble.  Our  persecutions  are  no  sign 
against  us ;  for  the  blood  of  the  saints  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church,  and  "  out  of  much  tribulation"  we 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  State  opposition  is 
no  sign  against  us  ;  for  Pharaoh,  Antiochus,  Julian, 
and  Otho,  have  oppressed  successively  the  Patriar- 
chal, Judaic,  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  they  have 
burst  forth  from  their  fetters  and  their  thraldom 
like  glorious  creatures  from  a  chrysalis,  "  a  dove 
which  had  lien  among  the  pots,"  spreading  in  the 
sunlight  of  heaven  her  feathers  of  gold.  Our  pau- 
city of  numbers  will  not  make  us  hesitate;  for  the 
redeemed  are  a  little  flock  :  but  eight  were  saved  in 
the  flood,  and  one  family  in  Sodom  and  Jericho.  The 
contempt  of  commercial  England  is  no  sign  against 
us ;  for  the  world  despised  Christ,  and  the  luxury 
of  the  Sadducees  and  the  pride  of  the  Pharisees 
swelled  the  cry  of  "  Crucify  Him  I"  The  impu- 
tation of  false  motive,  and  being  mistaken  for  evil 
when  we  mean  well,  is  nothing  against  us ;  for 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  called  a  devil,  and  our 
blessed  Lord  a  winebibber.  Our  being  poor,  re- 
jected, and  if  need  be,  houseless  and  friendless,  is 
nothing  against  us ;  for  "  He  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,"and  the  Apostles  had  "no  certain  dwelling- 
place."  The  revilings  of  a  mob  are  no  sign  that  we 
occupy  no  legitimate  position  here ;  for  the  multitude 
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cried  of  Christ,  "  Away  with  Him !  crucify  Him  I" 
And  all  these  things  are  likely  to  come  upon  us, 
or  have  already  come.  I  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
the  late  outbreak,  Rome  is  becoming  a  popular 
favourite  with  people  and  rulers  in  most  countries. 
The  powers  of  the  world  have  restored  the  Pope 
to  Rome,  and  our  own  rulers  patronise  her  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  But  all  these  signs  are 
for  us ;  all  these  signs  are  in  favour  of  us ;  the 
absence  of  these  is  an  ominous  sign  against  Rome 
and  the  world :  and  in  this  confidence  we  trust 
that  our  afflictions  will  purify  and  prepare  us  to 
serve  our  heavenly  King  for  the  future  with  a 
truer  love  and  zeal.  Only  "  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  run  with  patience  the  race  which  is  set  before 
us,  looking  unto  Jesus." 
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1 .  THE  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Ashley,  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  subdivision  of  parishes,  and  the  com-  Parishes. 
mission  appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  carry  out  that 
suggestion,  induces  me  to  examine  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  the  parochial  system  when  applied  as  a 
remedy  to  the  vast  existing  evil  of  English  society. 
It  is  a  day  when  men  are  on  all  sides  seeking  and 
suggesting  remedial  processes  to  meet  alarming  dif- 
ficulties :  and  the  ground  has  been  occupied  with  no 
few  schemes  of  education  as  a  panacea  to  the  evil 
condition  of  our  population.  Lord  Ashley's  propo- 
sal directs  our  attention  towards  another  point : — 
how  far  is  the  Church's  parochial  system  likely  to 
grapple  successfully  with  the  present  condition  of 
society. 

2.  There  are  few  positions  in  life  in  which  a  man  Want  of 
feels  more  at  large,  perplexed  and  desirous  of  guid-  Parochial 
ance,  than  in  the  management  of  a  parish,  and  yet  meant?ge 
there  is  perhaps  no  situation  wherein  a  man  is  less 
directed  by  rule  and  authority,  and  more  left  to 

his  own  judgment  and  taste.  The  result  of  this  is, 
that  many  conscientious  men  allow  energies  and 
powers  to  lie  idle,  from  the  dread  of  a  false  appli- 
cation of  them,  and  those  who  have  neither  the 
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gift  of  originality  nor  a  peculiar  turn  for  parochial 
work,  finding  no  substitute  for  these  qualities,  end 
in  scarcely  fulfilling  any  one  branch  of  their  vocation 
from  pure  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
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The  evils  are  countless  which  spring  up  from  this 
state  of  things.  There  is  a  want  of  unity  in  the 
spiritual  management  of  our  parishes  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other,  which  prevents  the  system 
of  the  Church  having  its  due  efficient  operation  on 
the  population,  while  other  systems  more  united 
occupy  her  place,  and  engage  the  minds  of  tens  of 
thousands.  There  is  besides  this,  a  well-founded 
impression  among  men  of  the  world  that  the  clergy 
do  not  apply  systematic  action  to  the  highest  parts 
of  their  vocation,  and  this  results  in  contempt  for 
the  operations  of  the  Church  herself.  Contempt 
produces  and  increases  the  cause  from  which  it 
sprung,  and  we  are  slighted  because  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  slighted.  In  many  a  parish  dissent 
defies  the  minister  of  the  Church  by  its  greater 
unity  and  more  attractive  operation ;  and  men  of 
the  world  daily  lose  respect  for  what  they  see  so 
poorly  and  meagrely  worked,  and  producing  so  few 
results.  Education  is  being  fast  wrested  from  our 
grasp  as  a  national  weapon  very  much  because  we 
have  so  very  feebly  grasped  and  so  weakly  wielded 
it.  If  we  had  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  the 
respect  of  the  world,  as  we  might  have  it,  the 
Church  would  not  be  in  the  position  she  is. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  is  the 
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method  by  which  the  Church  can  gain  her  true  posi- 
tion among  the  people  of  this  country.  How  shall 
she  form  the  minds  and  preoccupy  the  affections  of 
the  millions  who  are  waiting  to  be  made  her  obedi- 
ent children,  or  the  dupes  and  victims  of  false  and 
heretical  educationists  ?  The  Church  has  a  machi- 
nery and  has  a  power  vast  and  perfect  beyond  that 
of  any  other  body  which  is  in  the  field  against  her. 
How  shall  she  apply  it  ?  Unity  of  action,  perse- 
vering energy,  the  use  of  popular  modes  of  teach- 
ing give  to  her  enemies  and  rivals  the  power  they 
possess ;  why  should  not  she,  endued  with  the 
highest  of  all  gifts,  and  arranged  with  the  most 
symmetrical  of  all  plans,  be  able  to  grapple  with 
and  defeat  her  foes?  And  be  it  remembered  that 
not  only  hostile  bodies  are  doing  their  work,  but 
that  other  portions  of  the  Church  abroad  are  in- 
fluencing the  population  of  the  world,  and  making 
themselves  respected  by  the  mere  force  of  unity, 
energy,  and  plan. 

3.  All  this  is  painful,  but  the  case  is  not  met  by 
men  pointing  out  to  us  the  greater  perfection  of 
other  branches  of  the  Church  abroad,  in  such  way 
as  to  make  us  feel  a  hopeless  deficiency  in  our  own 
position  :  it  is  not  met  by  yielding  the  battle  with- 
out another  blow,  and  retiring  (as  some  among  our 
clergy  are  doing)  into  a  life  of  meditation  or  pri- 
vate tuition  :  it  is  not  met  by  desertion  of  the  cause 
to  which  we  are  pledged,  and  forming  union  with 
other  branches  which  seem  more  efficiently  doing 
their  work :  nor  in  laying  open  our  wounds  to  view 
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with  the  keen  knife  of  satire  and  contemptuous 
comparison  without  applying  one  mollifying  oint- 
ment or  soothing  balm  to  heal  it ;  it  is  not  met  by 
sitting  idly  by  to  gaze  at  or  mourn  over  untaught 
and  ruined  Christians,  content  with  criticising  mis- 
takes in  practice,  and  finding  out  flaws  in  her  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  These  cannot  be  the  remedies, 
though  from  the  way  in  which  many  among  us 
act,  we  might  think  that  they  thought  these  were 
the  only  modes  of  meeting  the  grievances  com- 
plained of. 

Rise  of  Men  who  take  such  views  of  the  case  seem  to 
Principles,  forget  that  the  Church  among  us,  as  a  living  effi- 
cient and  operative  body  and  system,  has  been 
gradually  awaking  only  during  about  the  past  thirty 
years  from  a  long  slumber,  and  it  is  morally  im- 
possible that  in  that  short  period  any  machinery 
whatever  could  overcome  the  enormous  weight  of 
opposition  created  by  antagonist  principles  in  full 
working,  engaging  the  affection  and  deeper  feelings 
of  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  having  in  their 
favour  the  whole  force  of  prestige  and  possession 
of  the  disputed  ground.  In  the  course  of  that  time 
the  Church  has  had  to  teach  her  children  who 
and  what  she  is,  and  to  make  sure  her  position 
against  the  overwhelming  difficulties  with  which  it 
is  shackled  and  surrounded.  It  is  no  great  demand 
on  patience  to  wait  fifty  years  without  expecting 
much  tangible  result  under  such  circumstances; 
and  yet  men  have  shewn  signs  of  impatience  before 
one  half  of  this  period  had  elapsed,  an  impatience 
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which  has  resulted  with  some  in  the  entire  deser- 
tion of  the  cause  they  were  bound  to  defend  and 
stand  by. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  effect  of  the  Church 
movement  which  arose  twenty  years  since  to  be 
fully  seen  in  this  day  :  the  movements  of  moral 
bodies  are  slow  and  deep.  Their  weight  is  felt  by 
degrees,  and  in  proportion  to  their  importance  and 
value  will  be  the  gravity  of  their  advance.  We 
should  suspect  the  effect  which  had  been  quickly 
perceived,  and  we  hail  the  slow  advance  of  Church 
principles  among  us  as  the  best  sign  of  health.  Not 
that  we  see  that  the  most  impatient  are  justified  in 
their  outcry,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  but  that 
in  the  past  twenty  years  every  diocese,  every  arch- 
deaconry, we  might  almost  say  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom,  has  felt  a  throb  of  the  quicker  pulse  of  the 
Church's  renovated  life.  There  is  no  just  ground 
for  impatience,  and  still  less  for  using  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  Church  principles  among  us  as  premises  to 
an  argument  the  conclusion  of  which  is  the  deser- 
tion of  her  body  altogether.  Men  may  imagine  they 
see  other  reasons  for  doubting  the  validity  of  her 
claims,  but  this  cannot  fairly  be  one  amongst  them. 

But  these  remarks  have  been  by  the  way :  my 
immediate  point  is  with  the  remedy  to  be  applied 
to  an  existing  evil,  and  that  remedy  under  Divine 
grace  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  full  and  effectual 
working  of  the  parochial  system  among  us. 

4.  To  do  more  than  sketch  the  evil  which  exists  The  evils 
to  be   remedied  would   exceed  my  present  space,  s 
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It  is  the  astounding  fact  of  millions  of  baptized 
Christians  living,  in  cities  and  villages  around  us, 
either  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess or  the  victims  of  a  deep-rooted  and  wither- 
ing infidelity.     By  the  side  of  the  splendid  palaces 
of  luxury  and  ease  in  the  metropolis   and   other 
large   cities,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  their 
doors,    are   alleys   and   darkened  streets  where  in 
garrets  and  cellars  whole  families  are  grouped  in 
squalid  poverty,  filth,  and  disease,  and  what  is  far 
worse  in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  their  awful  respon- 
sibilities and  future  destinies  which  would  appal  a 
Hindoo.     And  often  in  a  space  which  if  for  a  mo- 
ment cleared  and  unoccupied,  would  present  the  fea- 
tures of  scarcely  more  than  a  small  yard  of  ordinary 
dimensions,  have  arisen  piles  of  benighted  dwelling- 
places  whose  very  mazes  and  intricacies  give  one 
the  idea  of  magnitude,  whose  occupants  never  men- 
tion the  Almighty's  name  but  to  curse  it,  or  look  on 
death  with  any  other  feeling  than  as  the  escape  from 
the  miseries  of  life  into  nothingness  and  annihila- 
tion ;    theatres,  gin  palaces,  and  gambling  houses, 
have  far  outnumbered  schools  and  churches ;  and 
long  after  the  latter  have  closed  their  doors  for  the 
day,  the  former  pour  forth  floods  of  light  to  lead 
thousands  into  their  accustomed  resort  of  sin  and 
intoxication.  Churches  stand  dark  and  silent  against 
the  night  sky,  while  these  houses  of  vice  blaze  with 
light  till  the  streets  cease  to  echo  to  the  feet  of  the 
passing  traveller.     Nor  is  the  power  of  evil  active 
alone  to  satisfy  the  sensual  tendencies  of  men.    Their 
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intellectual  yearnings  are  gratified  with  an  activity, 
an  energy,  a  zeal  truly  surprising  and  worthy  of 
a  better  cause ;  schools  are  open  throughout  the 
hours  of  the  evening  where  socialist  teachers  in- 
culcate their  tenets  and  preach  their  doctrines  to 
thousands  who  feel  they  have  rational  powers  which 
no  other  body  has  attempted  to  call  out  or  give 
food  to.  In  this  way  a  population  is  fast  growing 
up  around  us ;  bound  by  no  law  of  God,  under 
the  influence  of  violent  passions,  far  too  strong  for 
human  law  to  restrain,  ready  to  burst  forth  beyond 
all  control  against  the  checks  of  authority  and  the 
call  of  order ;  this  is  the  evil,  and  this  evil  many 
men  hope  to  remedy  by  the  lowest  form  of  mental 
education.  The  result  will  shew  the  wisdom  of  their 
expectation ;  a  far  more  effective  remedy  seems  to 
me  to  lie  in  the  full  and  active  working  of  the 
parochial  system. 

Under  the  head  of  the  amount  of  sin  existing  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  I  quote  some  extracts  from 
a  book  lately  published  on  the  state  of  crime  and 
morality  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  England.  The 
facts  seem  carefully  compiled,  and  will  shew  a  little 
what  that  evil  is  with  which  the  clergy  are  sur- 
rounded, which  they  are  the  natural  persons  to  meet 
and  treat,  and  which  falls  peculiarly  within  their  pro- 
vince, and  the  sphere  of  their  parochial  labours. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  vice  in  London,  it 
says  thus  : 

"  In  the  metropolis  crime  appears  to  have  reached  its  climax. 
Here  we    find   the   effect  of  crowded   communities  and   moral 
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neglect  of  the  people.  Crime  can  obtain  concealment  moreover 
more  easily  in  London  than  any  where.  But  the  chief  causes 
are  probably — the  debasement  caused  by  large  communities  in  a 
small  space,  and  the  absence  of  improving  agencies,  of  which,  as 
regards  the  poor,  London,  with  all  its  established  charities,  able 
preachers,  and  philanthropists,  is  sadly  deficient.  It  needs  at 
least  fifty-fold  more  Samaritanism  than  it  possesses  now.  The 
corrupting  influence  constantly  springing  forth  from  depravities  in 
those  who  belong  to  the  various  ranks  just  above  the  poor,  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  debasing  mind  and  distancing  all  sort  of  purity 
of  conduct.  No  class  in  the  kingdom  is  so  corrupting  to  others 
as  the  class  between  the  higher  grade  of  tradesmen  and  the  actual 
labourer.  It  comprises  small  shopkeepers,  servants,  shopmen,  the 
people  who  have  no  stated  calling,  men  with  just  means  enough 
to  gratify  their  low  vices,  sailors,  soldiers,  beggars,  and  a  host  of 
nondescript  idlers.  These  and  others  besides,  in  higher  spheres, 
contribute  vastly  to  swell  the  crime  of  London.  Then  the  regular 
thieves  and  other  classes  to  whom  vice  is  professional,  and  a  means 
of  livelihood,  have  their  head  quarters  in  London.  All  these  classes 
congregate  there  in  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom.  The  lowest  class  of  the  Irish  swarm  in 
some  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  police  magistrate  lately  told 
me  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  came  before 
him  were  those  in  which  the  offenders  were  Irish,  and  that  he  at- 
tributed the  increase  of  crimes  in  his  district  to  the  influx  of  this 
class.  The  immense  amount  of  house  rent  in  London  increases 
the  evil,  for  it  causes  the  poorer  classes  to  crowd  the  wretched 
places  they  chiefly  dwell  in,  so  as  to  render  domestic  decency  im- 
possible, and  this  is  a  very  fertile  source  of  moral  debasement. 
Take  the  following  account  recently  given  by  the  Statistical  So- 
ciety of  some  of  these  districts  : — 

"  '  In  these  wretched  dwellings  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  fathers 
and  daughters,  mothers  and  sons,  grown-up  brothers  and  sisters, 
stranger  adult  males  and  females,  and  swarms  of  children,  the  sick, 
the  dying,  and  the  dead,  are  herded  together  with  a  proximity  and 
mutual  pressure  which  brutes  would  resist ;  where  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  preserve  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  where  all 
sense  of  propriety  and  self-respect  must  be  lost,  to  be  replaced 
only  by  a  recklessness  of  mind ;  and  yet  with  many  of  the  young 
brought  up  in  such  hot-beds  of  mental  pestilence,  the  hopeless  but 
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benevolent  attempt  is  making  to  implant,  by  means  of  general 
education,  the  seeds  of  religion,  virtue,  truth,  order,  industry,  and 
cleanliness,  but  which  seeds,  to  fructify  advantageously,  need  a 
soil  far  less  rank  than  can  be  found  in  these  wretched  abodes  V 

"  In  one  lane  visited  there  were  28  houses.,  containing  656  in- 
habitants in  1841  ;  there  are  now  in  the  same  houses  about  1095  ! 
Average  39  in  each !  After  describing  the  accumulation  of  filth 
in  the  yards  which  these  buildings  open  into,  the  committee  say 
that  they  '  have  thus  given  a  picture  in  detail  of  human  wretched- 
ness, filth,  and  brutal  degradation,  the  chief  features  of  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country,  and  which  your  committee  have 
reason  to  fear,  from  letters  that  have  appeared  in  the  public 
journals,  is  but  the  type  of  the  miserable  condition  of  masses  of 
the  community,  whether  located  in  the  small  ill- ventilated  rooms 
of  manufacturing  towns,  or  in  many  of  the  cottages  of  the  agri 
cultural  peasantry.' 

"  Mr.  Dunhill,  architect,  thus  reports  on  another  district  to  the 
Health  of  Towns  Association : 

"  'There  is  no  drainage  whatever  to  any  of  the  houses,  the  re- 
fuse and  waste  water  is  thrown  from  the  windows  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  court,  down  which  it  flows  or  remains  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  no  instance  did  I  find  a  family,  however  numerous,  enabled 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  second  room !  Indeed,  the  greater  the 
number,  the  worse  they  were  accommodated ;  thus  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four,  five  or  more  children  are 

a  "  These  are  no  exceptional  cases  ;  similar  abodes  and  habits  pre- 
vail largely  in  St.  Giles's,  the  Mint,  Spitalfields,  Drury  Lane,  West- 
minster, the  New  Cut,  Saffron  Hill,  &c.  Here  is  a  description  of  the 
Mint  district  drawn  by  a  Missionary  visitor  : — '  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  describe  the  scenes  which  are  to  be  witnessed  here,  or  to  set  forth  in 
its  naked  deformity  the  awful  character  sin  here  assumes,  '  for  it  is  a 
shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret.' 
The  oldest  inhabitants  frequently  declare  that  they  never  knew  the 
Mint  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  it  is  now.  In  Mint  Street  alone  there 
are  eighty-one  visitable  houses,  nineteen  of  which  are  lodging-houses. 
The  majority  of  these  latter  are  awful  sinks  of  iniquity,  and  are  used 
as  houses  of  accommodation.  In  some  of  them,  both  sexes  sleep  to- 
gether indiscriminately,  and  such  acts  are  practised  and  witnessed, 
that  married  persons,  who  are  in  other  respects  awfully  depraved,  have 
been  so  shocked,  as  to  be  compelled  to  get  up  in  the  night  and  leave 
the  house.' " 
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crammed  day  and  night  into  a  single  apartment,  nine  or  ten  feet 
square,  for  which  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  per  week  is  charged  by  the  land- 
lord. Unable  to  bear  the  suffocation  within,  the  whole  popula- 
tion turn  out  and  sit  upon  the  threshold  of  their  doors,  the  more 
juvenile  preferring  to  wallow  in  the  filth  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded.' 

"  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel  in  his  '  Spiritual  Claims  of 
the  Metropolis,'  when  speaking  of  foreign  missions,  says  :  *  I  envy 
not  him  who  can  look  coldly  on  such  undertakings.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  nations  are  urgent ;  the  results  of  missionary  efforts 
are  momentous  beyond  expression  ;  our  duty  is  plain  ;  and  we  are 
unworthy  the  name  we  bear,  if  we  do  not  prosecute  them  with 
zealous  and  prayerful  assiduity.  Yet,  with  all  these  admissions, 
again  I  ask,  What  right  can  we  have  to  seek  to  save  those  who 
are  perishing  at  the  Antipodes  and  to  overlook  those  who  are 
perishing  at  our  doors  ?  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  London  has 
the  first  claims  upon  us.  Here,  within  a  walk  of  this  place  [St. 
John's],  we  know  that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  living  without 
the  public  worship  of  God ;  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  they  are 
living  without  religion  altogether ;  we  know  that  many  are  sunk 
in  vice  and  sorrow ;  more  guilty  than  the  heathen,  because  they 
have  greater  means  of  knowledge,  and  they  have  the  prospect 
therefore  of  a  more  awful  end.  Untaught  and  unreclaimed,  they 
disgrace  the  kingdom  ;  they  daily  multiply  around  us  ;  and  while 
the  number  of  religious  persons  in  this  city  has  been  increasing, 

NEVER  WAS  THERE,  I  THINK,  SO  LARGE  A  MASS  OF  UTTERLY 
UNREGARDED  HEATHENISM  IN  IT  AS  AT  THIS  MOMENT5/ 

b  "  The  publications  of  the  City  of  London  Mission  Magazine  and 
the  Ragged  School  Magazine  teem  with  similar  conclusions,  from  well- 
ascertained  facts.  It  is  computed  that  in  London  12,000  children  are 
trained  in  crime ;  3000  are  receivers  of  stolen  goods ;  4000  are  annu- 
ally committed  for  crimes  ;  10,000  are  addicted  to  gambling ;  20,000 
to  begging ;  30,000  live  by  theft  and  fraud ;  23,000  are  found  help- 
lessly drunk  in  the  streets ;  150,000  are  habitual  gin  drinkers  ;  150,000 
live  in  systematic  prostitution  and  profligacy.  The  following  is  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  the  neglect  of  these  poor  creatures  by  the  sur- 
rounding civilisation.  It  is  extracted  from  the  City  Mission  Magazine 
for  October,  1847. 

"  *  The  districts  of  the  Mission  ordinarily  appear  to  great  disadvan- 
tage on  a  map,  as  the  parts  visited  are  especially  those  which  are  very 
crowded,  and  which  consist  of  by-streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  of 
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"  It  appears  that  crime  is  greatest  in  the  west  midland  counties, 
extending  northwards  through  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  including 
the  chief  textile  and  mineral  manufactures,  and  the  Metropolis ; 
the  only  exceptions  to  these  are  the  counties  of  Hereford  and 
Berks,  both  purely  agricultural,  and  without  large  towns  or  vicinity 
to  London  (which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  crime  in 
Essex).  The  contrast  is  striking  between  nearly  all  the  northern 
and  southern  counties.  In  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham,  the  total  committals  were  621  in  a  popu- 
lation of  808,  926— or  1  in  1302  ;  whilst  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Hants, 
Dorset,  Sussex,  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  comprising  a  popu- 
lation of  above  three  millions,  the  committals  were  1  in  551  ! 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  class  of  offences  is  considerably  graver  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  counties.  Were  the  exact  number 
of  committals  in  the  east  and  north  (in  1847)  apart  from  the 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  they  might  have  been  added  to  the 
other  northern  counties  with  a  similar  result.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Cornwall  generally  exceeds  the  ratio  of  the  northern 
counties  in  freedom  from  crime,  and  forms  a  remarkable  exception 
to  the  neighbouring  counties.  Like  the  northern,  it  is  a  mineral 
county,  and,  as  before  observed,  it  may  be  that  there  is  something 

the  names  of  which  persons  in  general  have  seldom  heard.  Sometimes 
a  whole  district  will  not  contain  within  it  a  single  street  the  name  of 
which  appears  on  a  common  map.  It  seems  almost  a  speck,  and  is 
lost.  Yet  it  teems  with  immortal  beings,  who  have  souls  to  live  or  die 
for  ever. 

"  '  To  draw  such  a  map  of  London  as  is  especially  wanted  for  the 
London  City  Mission  would  be  to  draw  a  map  of  this  great  city,  in 
which  almost  every  name  familiar  to  its  inhabitants  is  left  out,  and 
names  which  are  strange  to  them  inserted  instead.  Such  places  as 
Belgrave  Square,  Piccadilly,  Cheapside,  or  Lombard  Street,  would  be 
omitted,  and  in  their  room  would  be  inserted  such  places  as  Pig  Alley, 
Magpie  Court,  Duck  and  Drake  Passage,  Leg  of  Mutton  Lane,  Man 
in  the  Moon  Street,  and  Frying  Pan  Square.  The  map  would  not  be 
recognised  in  general  as  London  at  all,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  would  barely  know  the  map  as  that  of  the  city  in  which 
they  themselves  reside,  or  would  be  apt  to  mistake  it  as  the  map  of 
some  (to  them  at  least)  terram  incognitam? 

"  'It  is  a  reproach  to  the  science  of  London,  that  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  faithful  map  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world  on  a  large 
scale  is  still  a  desideratum.'" 
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in  the  regularity  of  labour  and  confinement  incidental  to  this  oc- 
cupation, which  deters  from  crime." 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  knowledge  and 
mind  of  these  masses  of  human  beings,  the  same 
writer  says : — 

"  Hosts  of  writers  instruct  and  ply  them  with  the  devices  of 
crime  decked  in  every  allurement c ;  adepts  in  felony  infest  the 
towns  and  travel  the  country,  who  have  a  cogent  interest  in  con- 
tamination, whose  road  lies  over  every  species  of  legal  and  moral 
restraint,  and  whose  success  is  dependent  on  the  debasement  of 
the  people. 

"  The  last  gaol  returns  published  by  parliament  contain,  among 
very  many  more  striking  instances  of  what  '  instruction'  among 
criminals  means,  the  following  examples  : — The  chaplain  of  Bed- 
ford gaol  states,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  are  igno- 
rant, stupid,  and  unconcerned — unacquainted  with  the  commonest 
scriptural  phrases.     The  chaplain  of  the  Berks  gaol  reports,  that 
of  631   prisoners,  236  were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  and  204 
were  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  ignorant  even  of  the  Saviour's  name.    He  observes,  children, 
or  men  still  childish,  had  learned  to  read  or  write,  but  had  not 
learned  to  think  about  or  understand  any  thing  which  they  had 
been  taught ;  the  ears  had  heard,  the  tongue  had  learned  utter- 
ance, but  the  mind  had  received  no  idea,  no  impression.    Lament- 
able it  is,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  even  the  criminal  population  of 
a  Christian  land  should  shew  a  proportion  of  one-third  strangers 
to  the  very  first  truths  of  religion.     The  Abingdon  chaplain  re- 
ports, that  out  of  196  prisoners,  13  were  in  utter  ignorance,  and 
unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  52  could  not  read,  and  83 
knew  neither  the  Creed  nor  the  Commandments.     The  report  of 
the  Brecon  chaplain  is,  that  though  the  majority  of  prisoners  can 
read  imperfectly,  yet  their  education  has  been  so  defective  that 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  bearing  and  connection  of  one  part 
of  a  sentence  with  another,  or  of  the  meaning  of  words  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Scripture.     Nine  out  of  ten  that  have  come  under 

•  Jack  Shepherd  has  a  countless  progeny  in  the  penny  novels  which 
swarm  in  London  and  every  large  town.  The  romance  literature  for 
the  poor  is  of  the  vilest  description. 
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this  reverend  gentleman's  observation  were,  he  states,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  Christianity ;  six  out  of  ten 
did  not  know  whose  son  Jesus  Christ  is,  nor  wherefore  He  came 
into  the  world ;  five  out  of  ten  did  not  know  the  Queen's  name. 
The  Bucks  report  sets  forth  that  about  half  the  prisoners  can 
read  and  write ;  one-fourth  can  read  easy  passages  of  Scripture ; 
another  fourth  are  either  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  or  unable  to 
read  the  simplest  words ;  and  that  ignorance  was  almost  uni- 
formly accompanied  with  the  greatest  depravity.  The  Cambridge 
chaplain  reports  that  out  of  229  prisoners,  140  were  able  to  read, 
80  could  not  read,  61  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  89 
were  ignorant  of  the  Commandments  and  the  Creed.  In  Corn- 
wall, it  appears  that  out  of  688  prisoners,  304  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  129  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  Saviour's  name.  In  Dorset,  out  of  674  prisoners, 
409  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
119  were  entirely  ignorant,  one  or  two  of  the  very  name,  and  all 
of  the  work  and  mission  of  the  Redeemer.  And  this  is  the 
general  tenor  of  the  reports.  The  Gloucester  chaplain  literally 
plumed  himself  in  a  previous  report  on  the  quantity  of  Scripture 
got  by  heart  by  the  prisoners,  which  he  called  'religious  edu- 
cation ! ' 

"  In  Glasgow,  ten  thousand  men  go  to  bed  drunk  every 
Saturday  night,  are  drunk  all  Sunday,  and  remain  drunk  part  of 
Monday  !  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  local  magistrate." 

Such  is  a  slight  specimen  of  the  frightful  mass  of 
sin  and  ignorance  on  which  the  parochial  clergy  have 
to  look,  and  on  this  is  their  work.  If  only  parishes 
can  be  subdivided,  and  clergy  increased,  this  is  the 
sphere  in  which  they  should  be  spending  life  and 
meeting  death.  If  not,  it  is  the  work  of  a  mission, 
and  may  be  the  work  of  martyrs  ;  but  the  clergy  of 
this  day  received  with  the  imposition  of  holy  hands 
the  commission  of  martyrdom  and  confessorship.  If 
facility  is  not  yet  afforded  by  reduction  of  the  sphere 
of  labour,  or  by  multiplicity  of  labourers,  at  least  let 
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us  do  what  we  can,  and  throw  ourselves  into  the 
breach ;  and  if  there  be  not  force  enough  to  fill  it,  at 
least  let  the  few  fall  in  it.  Men  do  not  know  what 
they  can  do  till  they  have  tried  ;  and  while  such  is 
the  work  to  be  done,  at  any  rate,  the  committee 
room,  the  public  society,  the  management  of  secu- 
lar details,  are  not  the  lawful  spheres  in  which  in- 
cumbents and  curates  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
perishing  souls,  should  be  spending  their  days  and 
exhausting  their  energies.  Let  each  man  do  his 
own  particular  work,  and  there  will  be  less  need  for 
societies  of  any  kind,  whether  educational  or  biblio- 
polist.  They  are  after  all  but  poor  substitutes  for  in- 
dividual labour  ;  and  to  draw  off  men  whose  imme- 
diate work  is  the  cure  of  souls  through  the  highest 
of  all  instrumentalities  to  attempt  that  end  by  im- 
,  perfect  means,  is  in  the  last  degree  false. 
The  ap-  5.  If  the  growing  population  of  England  is  to  be 
of  the  affected  and  gained,  it  must  be  through  some  one  or 
system,  all  of  those  powers  and  inclinations  which  God  has 
remedy,  implanted  in  their  nature  for  the  purpose  of  being 
influenced.  Powers  of  intelligence,  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, desires  for  sympathy,  yearning  after  respect  and 
due  estimation,  the  natural  desire  to  be  esteemed 
and  regarded,  are  all  of  them  placed  in  men  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  be  influenced 
and  led  on  to  higher  and  holier  conditions  :  and  if 
these  are  all  neglected  or  only  one  of  them  at- 
tended to,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  to  hold  with  any 
firm  or  vigorous  grasp  the  obedience  and  good-will 
of  the  mass.  Mere  law  is  not  enough  to  restrain 
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in  such  way  as  to  ensure  final  success.  And  if  there 
are  bodies  religious  or  political  which  are  aiming  at 
gaining  the  affections  through  these  channels,  they 
will  be  the  bodies  which  will  achieve  the  object 
which  all  legislators,  educationists,  and  moralists 
have  in  view,  the  securing  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Other  bodies  are  doing  this  in  this  country,  and  till 
the  Church  operates  generally  in  the  same  way  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  she  must  ex- 
pect to  yield  her  standing  on  the  great  battle- 
ground of  the  day.  We  must  remember  that  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  pervades  every  por- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  society  ;  men  are  intelligent 
who  were  not  so,  and  men  now  think  who  never 
thought  before.  Increased  knowledge  has  produced 
increased  desire  to  know.  With  the  mental  facul- 
ties the  moral  and  social  have  developed  in  pro- 
portionate degree,  and  men  who  have  discovered 
their  power  to  attain  knowledge,  seek  for  sympathy 
and  recognition,  and  resent  neglect  or  contempt 
with  indignation. 

The  crowded  factory  room,  the  vast  wilderness 
of  midnight  forges,  the  coal  pit,  and  the  mine,  the 
dim  alley  with  its  crowded  garrets  and  sunless 
cellars,  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  fields  of  agri- 
cultural labour,  are  all  teeming  with  men  far  raised 
above  the  lower  creation,  who  have  taken  a  standing 
which  their  ancestors  knew  nothing  of,  and  are  bent 
on  seizing  the  knowledge  and  power  which  may  be 
denied  them  by  rulers  able  if  they  would  to  guide 
their  tendencies,  and  gratify  their  appetite  with 
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wholesome  food.  Socialists,  infidels,  sceptics,  and 
schismatics  of  every  shade  of  opinion  are  working 
on  these  masses,  and  are  gaining  the  post  which 
devotion,  zeal,  and  popular  power  will  always  gain 
over  masses  of  thinking  and  intelligent  minds.  That 
position  among  our  people  the  Church  could  and 
should  occupy;  it  lies  with  her  ministers  if  she 
does  not,  and  I  believe  that  should  her  parochial 
system  be  fully  carried  out,  this  work  may  be 
achieved. 

It  may  be  true  that  at  this  moment  the  Church 
occupies  in  our  land  scarcely  more  than  the  position 
of  one  religion  among  a  hundred,  with  little  recog- 
nition beyond  what  the  remaining  ninety-nine  are 
receiving.  But  passing  by  the  principle  involved, 
and  simply  viewing  the  fact  of  her  position, — let 
the  Church  do  her  work  with  earnestness,  zeal  and 
devotion,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  she  has  a 
machinery  and  a  spirit  which  will  enable  her  to  de- 
feat any  rival  and  to  gain  a  standing  in  society  which 
will  demand  the  respect  from  the  world  around  she 
is  entitled  to  receive.  Taking  the  lowest  view  of 
the  case,  let  her  work  at  the  disadvantage  in  which 
she  has  been  placed,  and  do  her  battle  earnestly  as 
one  of  a  hundred,  and  she  will  succeed.  She  has 
still,  in  a  way,  the  advantage  of  prestige,  of  present 
nominal  occupation  of  the  people's  spiritual  inter- 
ests. The  churches  of  the  land  are  still  her  own, 
and  her  name  and  laws  are  still  an  integral  part 
of  the  titles  and  code  of  England.  The  machi- 
nery which  the  Church  would  bring  to  bear  on 
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the  people  would  be  one  which  would  quickly  and 
efficiently  meet  and  exhaust  their  deepest  yearn- 
ings, would  supply  objects  for  inward  affections, 
which  now  in  a  barren  and  fruitless  life  seek  for 
an  object  in  vain,  and  would  afford  a  full  supply 
of  food  for  the  intellectual  desires  of  the  masses 
who  are  now  the  victims  of  the  worst  forms  of 
infidelity. 

6.  Before  I  fully  shew  how  the  parochial  system  character 
can  be  brought  to  bear  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  English 
of  English  society,  it  would  be  as  well  to  examine 
in  detail  more  minutely  its  religious  condition,  and 
especially  of  our  better  cared  for  poor  in  agricul- 
tural parishes.  I  am  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  class  of  persons.  And  in  doing  this,  I 
would  state  that  many  of  the  faults  here  attributed 
to  them  are  indulged  in  common  with  the  rich,  and 
though  they  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  of  a  very 
heinous  description,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
I  am  anxious  to  shew,  that,  even  viewed  in  its 
fairest  aspect,  the  condition  of  our  people  is  truly 
lamentable. 

The  moral  state  of  loyalty,  patient  bearing  of 
distress,  and  present  respect  for  religion  in  the  ab- 
stract, will  I  suppose  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  merit  of  a  large  proportion  of  this  class  of 
poor.  But  our  examination  rather  refers  to  their 
inward  state  :  that  religious  condition  of  which  the 
spiritual  pastor  ought  to  be  cognizant. 

Their  depressed  spiritual  state  is  a  fact  in  this 
day  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  concerned  in 
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the  pastorship  of  their  souls.  They  are  generally 
living  without  a  clear  consciousness  of  an  objective 
creed,  with  indistinct  ideas  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween sin  and  holiness,  with  most  imperfect  views 
of  the  nature  of  sin  at  all,  and  a  startling  neglect 
of  acts  of  daily  devotion  to  God.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  true  of  all  classes  of  English  society  :  but  it  is 
essentially  so  with  the  poor.  The  religious  among 
them  live  without  rule,  depend  on  the  vaguest  feel- 
ings as  tests  of  their  spiritual  condition,  and  with- 
out the  recognition  of  a  system  of  external  means 
as  suited  to,  and  needful  for,  the  support  of  their 
spiritual  life. 
Private  a.  The  first  striking  fact  then  which  comes  before 

Prayers. 

our  eye  is  this,  very  many  among  the  poor  are  in 
the  continual  and  daily  habit  of  neglecting  distinct 
acts  of  devotion  to  God.  Many  of  them  seldom  pray. 
The  prayers  they  do  say  are  in  most  cases  deficient 
in  quantity  and  false  in  point  of  sentiment.  Ask 
nearly  any  poor  man  if  he  says  his  prayers  daily, 
and  he  will  probably  answer  that  he  does  so  in  the 
evening  after  he  is  in  bed ;  which  amounts  to  this, 
that  he  never  prays  nor  makes  any  recognition  of 
God,  His  providence  or  His  moral  government,  by 
an  act  of  worship  in  the  morning,  and  only  does  so 
at  night  in  a  careless  and  irreverent  manner  after  he 
has  gone  to  rest :  and  that  he  never  kneels  to  per- 
form this  act  of  worship,  or  if  he  does  it  is  in  most 
cases  an  act  performed  once  only  in  the  day. 

The  forms  used  are  equally  deficient ;   with  the 
exception  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  no  other  is  gene- 
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rally  in  use  but  an  address  to  the  holy  Evange- 
lists to  bless  their  rest,  and  this  with  the  Creed  said 
as,  and  mistaken  for  a  prayer,  sums  up  the  usual 
amount  of  the  devotion  of  many  a  poor  man  among 
us.  Now  it  is  surely  a  startling  fact,  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian country,  and  one  of  no  small  religious  zeal  and 
energy,  the  people  should  be  recognising  in  God 
scarcely  so  much  as  a  heathen  does  in  the  object  of 
his  worship,  and  that  one  important  part  of  the 
devotion  of  the  English  poor  consists  of  a  direct 
address  to  objects  short  of  God.  If  any  other  form 
is  added  to  these  it  usually  consists  of  some  words 
remembered  from  childhood,  and  will  be  found  with 
few  exceptions  to  contain  the  mention  of  the  names 
of  persons  long  since  past  away  from  the  Church 
militant.  Consequently,  half  of  the  devotions  of 
our  English  poor  consist  of  prayers  to  the  saints, 
or  intercessions  for  the  dead. 

I  do  not  pass  any  judgment  on  these  facts  be- 
yond this.  It  tends  to  shew  that  with  the  strong 
antipathy  supposed  to  exist  in  English  people  to- 
wards certain  modes  of  worship,  they  must  be  in 
the  habit  of  praying  with  an  utter  unconsciousness 
of  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  act,  when  they  are, 
despite  the  above  prejudice,  doing  the  very  thing 
which  in  principle  they  abjure,  their  prayers  must 
be  in  truth  a  form  gone  through  with  a  feeling  of 
mere  superstition,  taken  in  the  worst  sense  of  that 
word. 

And  this  view  is  still  more  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  instances  in  which  it  will 

c  2 
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not  be  found  that  the  English  poor  will  immediately 
correct  this  practice  when  it  is  explained  to  them, 
and  are  peculiarly  pleased  to  have  forms  given  them, 
and  to  use  devotional  exercises  in  reverent  postures 
and  at  reverent  seasons  when  they  are  placed  before 
them,  even  at  the  cost  of  personal  ease.  The  re- 
sult then  is  this,  that  with  a  most  sinful  nature, 
surrounded  by  alarming  temptations,  with  every 
power  of  intellect,  feeling  and  imagination  receiving 
strength  and  improvement,  our  poor  are  in  large 
masses  recognising  no  need  of  grace  and  asking 
no  help  of  God  from  whom  alone  they  can  gain 
strength,  and  this  is  the  case  where  they  are  living 
and  dying  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  minister 
of  God,  and  in  the  daily  habit  of  meeting  with  and 
seeing  him. 

Opinions  b.  Another  striking  fact  as  evidencing  the  state  of 
Eucharist,  ignorance  in  which  our  poor  are  living,  is  the  er- 
roneous opinions  they  hold  with  respect  to  the  holy 
Eucharist.  It  will  be  found  in  nearly  every  part 
of  England,  that  the  prevailing  impression  is,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  laid  on  them  to  receive  commu- 
nion, that  it  is  a  duty  which  may  be  dispensed  with 
safely  till  death ;  that  it  is  rather  an  act  intended 
for  the  saintly  character,  than  the  means  necessary 
for  forming  it ;  that  the  possibility  of  sinning  after 
communicating  is  sufficient  reason  for  abstaining, 
and  that  the  existence  of  any  daily  temptation, 
such  as  the  blasphemous  conversation  of  fellow 
workmen,  or  the  cares  of  a  surrounding  family,  are 
direct  hindrances  to  reception.  The  pure,  scrip- 
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tural,  and  catholic  view  of  Holy  Communion  seems 
wholly  vanished  and  unknown  to  the  poorer  classes 
amongst  us,  namely,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  neces- 
sary means  of  grace,  the  admission  t©  which  is  the 
life  of  Church-membership,  and  the  exclusion  from 
it  equivalent  to  being  cut  off  from  our  baptismal 
privileges ;  that  it  is  the  constant  food  of  the  soul, 
without  which  it  cannot  thrive ;  that  its  efficacy 
does  not  consist  in  its  power  at  any  given  time  to 
excite  the  feeling  of  devotion,  but  in  its  own  in- 
trinsic life-giving  strength  ;  that  it  is  as  much  a  duty 
to  receive  it,  as  to  obey  any  other  commandment ; 
and  that  the  state  of  non-fitness  for  reception  is 
equally  a  state  of  unfitness  for  death,  or  for  Church 
communion.  In  the  place  of  this  has  crept  in  an 
impression,  which  has  become  conventional  among 
too  many,  that  communicating  is  a  privilege,  no 
duty  ;  that  it  may  be  dispensed  with  without  mate- 
rial injury  to  the  spiritual  life ;  that  frequent  com- 
munion is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  its  ceasing 
to  produce  exciting  effect  by  repetition ;  that  it  is 
rather  the  seal,  than  the  means,  of  Christian  per- 
fection ;  that  admission  to  it  implies  rather  the 
highest  state  of  the  saintly  character,  than  that  it 
is  a  means  offered  to  the  lowest  positive  grade  of 
spiritual  attainment. 

c.  Any  one  used  to  the  ways  of  our  people  will  Holy 
at  once  recognise  their  remarkable  ignorance  on  the 
nature  of  holy  Baptism,  their  inclination  to  mistake 
it  for  parish  registration,  or  some  other  merely  civil 
arrangement.    They  seem  in  general  to  have  no  idea 
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whatever  of  its  being  a  direct  means  of  grace,  and 
still  less  of  its  being  the  necessary  condition  of  sal- 
vation. They  look  on  it  as  a  convenient  and  ac- 
customed opportunity  of  affixing  a  name  to  their 
child,  and  placing  it  in  the  same  position  as  those 
around  it,  by  letting  it  pass  through  a  usual  though 
useless  ceremony.  The  same  ignorance  seems  to 
exist  as  to  the  use  and  duty  of  sponsors.  They 
consider  them  as  an  irksome  arrangement  which 
may  be  broken  through  easily,  by  bringing  the  first 
neighbour  who  is  willing  to  do  a  neighbourly  action 
to  stand  for  their  child,  without  any  reference  to 
his  character,  or  the  likelihood  of  his  fulfilling  his 
engagements. 

ignorance  d.  Then  too  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of 
sin  there  is  a  fearful  ignorance  among  our  people. 
As  I  said  above,  there  is  a  general  recognition  of 
morality  and  God's  Providence,  and  a  certain  value 
for  integrity  of  life  among  them ;  but  when  we  de- 
scend into  the  examination  of  the  minutiae  of  moral 
conduct  and  religious  feeling,  we  shall  find  they  will 
sadly  sink  in  the  balance. 

I  suppose  it  is  the  nearly  universal  experience  of 
the  clergy  of  England,  that  the  sin  of  fornication  is 
looked  upon  with  the  greatest  lightness  and  in- 
difference :  that  the  rule  will  be,  that  the  poor 
view  it  as  no  sin  at  all,  and  scarcely  in  the  light  of 
a  necessary  evil.  The  results  are  often  feared  and 
regretted,  in  which  view  it  is  called  a  misfor- 
tune or  a  mishap ;  but  beyond  this  it  scarcely  ever 
enters  the  mind  of  an  English  poor  rnan  to  look ; 
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consequently  the  moral  sense  is  continually  injured 
by  the  sinful  indulgence  of  desires,  however  much 
palliated  by  the  ignorance  of  their  nature,  and  the 
bounds  of  chastity  and  modesty  are  continually 
transgressed. 

In  many  districts  this  vice  is  conventional,  and 
in  most  counties  the  poor  of  parish  after  parish 
will  be  found  to  look  on  it  as  not  only  excus- 
able, but  a  nearly  necessary  state  of  things,  that 
before  marriage  the  bounds  of  chastity  shall  have 
been  transgressed  between  the  parties.  The  num- 
bers of  children  illegitimately  born  will  astound 
those  who  for  the  first  time  make  the  enquiry. 
In  many  districts  the  eldest  of  each  family  will 
be  found  to  have  been  born  anterior  to  the  tie  of 
wedlock. 

In  the  same  way  the  nature  of  dishonesty  among 
large  numbers  of  our  poor,  is  equally  little  defined, 
and  understood.  In  many  cases  occurs  the  old 
heathen  view  that  the  act  undiscovered  is  not  dis- 
honest. Conventional  pilferings,  recognised  ex- 
pressions of  untruth,  unhesitating  defraudings  of 
employers  and  employed,  in  nearly  every  district, 
shew  how  loose  all  feelings  about  truth  and 
honesty  are. 

e.  Irreverent  expressions  are  equally  little  feared 
and  understood.  God's  Name  is  taken  in  vainer 
without  thought  or  dread,  and  this  is  very  much 
owing  to  real  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  crime.  Under  the  head  of  what  I  have 
here  called  irreverence  I  might  class  that  great 
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ignorance  of  the  duty  of  reverence  in  other  re- 
spects besides  language.  The  constant  habit  of 
neglect  of  kneeling  during  the  offering  of  prayers 
at  divine  service ;  the  indecent  and  lounging  pos- 
ture used  during  the  celebration  of  the  holiest  rites  ; 
the  neglect  of  any  reverence  made  at  the  name  of 
our  blessed  Lord ;  the  frequent  habit  of  talking  in 
church  before  service  begins,  and  making  the  holy 
fabric  a  place  of  common  worldly  arrangements — 
all  bear  to  one  point,  illustrating  the  great  absence 
of  reverence  in  our  people. 

However  much  this  condition  may  be  excusable 
on  the  score  of  ignorance,  and  each  particular  fault 
palliated  on  the  ground  of  its  nature  not  being  known, 
every  such  act  must  tend  to  harden  the  general  moral 
condition,  must  blunt  religious  perceptions,  and 
unfit  the  individual  for  receiving  any  high  or  ele- 
vated impressions.  Besides  which  the  indulged 
fault  in  one  man  becomes  an  example  of  evil  to 
another,  and  a  sin  ignorantly  committed  by  one 
becomes  a  torch  from  which  a  wilful  sinner  lights 
his  wicked  inclinations. 
ignorance  /.  Our  poor  are  also  singularly  ignorant  on  all 

on  the  .  ...  .    . 

Creed,  and  points  of  distinctive  religious  creed ;  and  even  on 

general  un-  .-11 

reality  of  some  essential  doctrines,  as  that  of  the  blessed 
n*  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  they  have  scarcely 
gone  beyond  the  impulse  and  outline  of  natural 
religion.  They  do  not  realize  with  any  degree  of 
keenness  or  consideration,  their  relation  to  any  one 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Adults  of  a  certain 
age,  amongst  our  labouring  classes,  will  have  the 
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appearance  very  frequently  of  being  religious  and 
devotional  in  their  daily  life,  and  that  to  a  degree 
to  which  the  poor  of  many  other  countries  will  not 
seem  to  have  attained,  while  all  the  time,  on  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  that  they  are  scarcely  more 
than  conscious  of  their  devotion  being  paid  to  the 
Maker  of  the  universe,  who  will  one  day  judge 
them.  This  is  in  most  cases  the  limit  of  the  objec- 
tive creed,  which  they  are  conscious  of,  and  in  re- 
ference to  which  they  live  religiously.  Any  distinct 
view  of  our  blessed  Lord's  position  with  regard  to 
them,  of  their  true  condition  as  sinners,  their  state 
with  regard  to  holy  Baptism  or  the  Catholic  Church, 
are  far  from  being  realized.  Or  if  they  do  by  ex- 
pression imply  an  inward  consciousness  of  any  such 
relation,  it  is  in  words  and  sentences  so  vague,  and 
indefinite,  and  fruitless,  as  to  convey  to  one's  own 
mind  the  impression  of  unreality;  for  instance,  the 
acknowledgment  in  general  terms  of  being  a  great 
sinner,  but  being  unprepared  to  mention  any  fault  of 
which  they  are  aware,  and  their  astonishment  at 
being  told  of  any  deficiency  actually  and  practically 
existing  in  their  own  character,  which  they  have 
just  pronounced  to  be  materially  deficient,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  In  the  same  way  many  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  mention  on  what  their  hope 
of  pardon  is  founded,  and  yet  they  will  at  once, 
if  helped  to  it,  fall  into  a  statement  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  death  on  the  cross.  And  this  absence  of 
consciousness  of  an  objective  creed  is  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  our  poor  when  considered  re- 
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ligiously,  distinguishing  them  from  the  poor  of 
nearly  all  other  nations,  and  all  forms  of  reli- 
gion. The  faith  and  ceremonies  of  heathen  sys- 
tems call  out  more  conscious  devotion  from  the  dis- 
ciples of  their  creed,  more  living  reality  of  practice 
and  feeling,  more  burning  zeal  with  respect  to  the 
particular  fact,  than  we  generally  see  approached 
by  our  own  people.  The  one  would  die  for  the  ob- 
ject of  his  faith,  which  lives  before  his  soul,  while 
the  other  is  scarcely  conscious  of  any  such  object 
to  die  for,  not  that  he  has  not  got  the  natural  re- 
ligious impulse  to  do  it,  but  he  lacks  the  intellec- 
tual conviction  and  grasp  of  any  such  object.  Con- 
sciousness of  the  points  of  an  objective  creed,  when 
keenly  defined,  gives  a  reality  to  expression,  a  fer- 
vour to  the  life,  and  an  individuality  to  the  faith, 
which  are  utterly  lost  in  the  more  undefined  plan 
of  natural  religion.  We  need  the  revelation  of 
Christianity  to  make  us  aware  of  certain  relations 
we  stand  in,  which  we  were  not  conscious  of, 
and  of  which  being  conscious,  a  new  energy,  life, 
and  reality,  are  imparted  to  the  religious  practice. 
I  do  not  here  deny  the  general  religious  tone 
of  our  poor,  and  that  perhaps  in  comparison  with 
the  poor  of  other  nations  it  is  greater,  but  this  pro- 
ceeds from  what  we  would  call  the  sincere  efforts  of 
a  conscientious  people  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  received  at  Baptism.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  under  catechetical  examination  our  peo- 
ple would  lamentably  fail,  and  shew  an  ignorance 
which  would  not  only  shame  but  astonish  many 
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among  us.  There  is,  as  I  said,  no  lack  of  a  gene- 
ral goodness  of  disposition  and  character  among 
the  English  poor,  they  are,  compared  with  other 
populations,  singularly  moral  and  well  inclined.  It 
is  an  intellectual  deficiency  I  am  complaining  of, 
produced  partly  by  external  circumstances,  and 
partly  arising  from  a  natural  slowness  of  appre- 
hension. The  co-operation  of  these  two  causes  is 
seen  in  many  other  results,  and  produces  the  same 
vagueness  and  unreality  which  has  been  complained 
of  in  their  daily  use  of  prayer.  E.  g.  they  will  con- 
stantly tell  you,  if  asked  about  their  performance  of 
the  duty  of  prayer,  that  they  "  pray  all  day"  and 
never  "  cease  praying,"  are  "  always  at  prayer,"  ex- 
pressions to  the  last  degree  unreal,  as  the  very  person 
who  has  used  it  will  be  unable  the  next  moment 
to  give  you  one  clear  answer  as  to  what  prayer  is  or 
what  they  pray  for.  If  we  look  through  the  great 
number  of  phraseologies  in  use  among  them,  we 
find  the  same  character  attributable  to  the  same 
cause ;  expressions  with  regard  to  our  blessed 
Lord's  atonement,  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  the  last  judgment,  all  taking  the  same 
unreality  of  form.  All  conventional  phrases  imply 
a  certain  degree  of  unreality.  Modes  of  expression 
received  from  father  to  son  will  be  found  nearly  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  will  be  adhered  to 
with  a  tenacity  truly  surprising.  Certain  modes  of 
believing  and  speaking  about  Holy  Communion 
have  so  little  reason  as  to  defy  all  the  batteries  of 
reasoning  and  moral  authoritative  teaching,  and  yet 
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with  the  best  intention  possible  they  will  cling  to 
them  to  the  last.  The  forms  of  expression  seem 
to  arise  from  a  certain  inward  desire  to  do  right, 
and  a  conscious  dependence  on  God's  providence, 
which  a  strong  natural  religion  works  within  them  : 
but  which,  when  receiving  definiteness  and  ex- 
pression, assumes  a  form  of  unreality.  The  fact 
is,  no  people  are  more  real  in  their  actions  than  the 
English  people,  and  whatever  there  is  good  in  them 
is  truly  and  deeply  so,  but  few  are  more  unreal  in 
modes  of  expression,  and  ways  of  thinking ;  a  con- 
dition easily  accounted  for  from  the  co-operation 
of  the  two  causes  of  a  natural  intellectual  dulness, 
and  the  want  of  any  catechetical  training. 
Uncon-  7.  But  this  leads  me  to  another  point  of  import- 

sciousness 

of  English  ance,  the  peculiar  unconsciousness  of  English  cha- 
racter. The  very  life  of  true  goodness  is  uncon- 
sciousness of  its  own  existence,  and  reserve  as  to 
its  own  properties,  which  latter  will  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  former.  Both  of  them  are  strongly 
prominent  in  the  English.  Few  things  are  more 
striking  than  the  form  with  which,  to  an  indepen- 
dent observer,  certain  strong  principles  of  conduct 
come  out  in  their  actions.  I  would  specify  the  de- 
ference of  the  wife  to  her  husband,  and  the  sense  of 
obedience  to  persons  in  authority  over  them ;  and 
yet  it  is  but  by  the  observer  that  these  are  real- 
ized as  principles  of  action ;  for  the  poor  especially 
themselves  act  upon  them  for  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  most  self-denying  adherence  to  them, 
would  not  be  aware  that  they  had  been  governed 
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by  any  definite  principle.  They  seem  impelled  by 
a  kind  of  instinct  or  natural  impulse,  which  is 
kept  alive  by  its  own  inward  warmth,  without  the 
need  of  any  support  from  observation  from  with- 
out or  consciousness  within.  In  this  respect  their 
character  is  seen  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
French,  and  indeed  the  continental  character  gene- 
rally, which  is  one  of  continued  consciousness,  and 
the  energy  of  which  is  merely  kept  up  by  the  ex- 
citement of  applause  from  without,  or  the  holding 
up  a  clearly  defined  picture  and  form  of  them- 
selves to  their  own  eye,  and  thus  fascinated  with 
the  figure  of  their  own  embodied  character,  they 
will  go  on  to  the  death  conscious  that  they  are 
about  to  die  for  the  definite  object.  The  principle 
lives  in  clear  shape  before  them,  and  the  nature  of 
their  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice  for  it  remains 
distinctly  on  the  scene  of  their  action.  A  certain  re- 
sult will  arise  from  a  certain  line  of  action,  and  the 
action  is  entered  on  for  the  purpose  of  the  result, 
let  it  be  glory,  liberty,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cry 
of  the  day.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  led 
on  by  an  undefined  impulse,  see  no  result  clearly 
marked  out  before  them,  and  die  in  pursuit  of  the 
object,  if  need  be,  though  in  great  measure  uncon- 
scious they  are  dying  for  it. 

There  are  few  people  amongst  whom  the  subject 
matter  of  deep  poetry  resides  more  than  among  the 
English  poor,  still  there  are  few  who  perhaps  are 
less  consciously  poets.  Take  the  case  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  wife ;  there  are  not  many  instances  of 
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freedom  from  selfishness  and  of  self-denying  devo- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  world  more  striking  than 
that  which  we  find  shewn  by  the  wife  of  an  Eng- 
lish peasant  towards  her  husband.  She  will  bear 
patiently  with  outbreaks  of  the  most  unreasonable 
passion,  will  toil  herself  for  her  children  when  the 
father  spends  his  earnings  on  a  sensual  life  ;  will  go 
without  any  but  the  plainest  food  that  he  may  have 
sufficient  for  his  daily  work ;  will  screen  his  faults 
to  the  last,  when  those  faults  consist  in  the  most 
cruel  treatment  of  herself;  will  place  herself  in 
numberless  difficulties  in  order  to  save  him  from 
just  punishment,  and  yet  with  all  this  she  will  be 
scarcely  conscious  of  any  definite  feeling  towards 
him,  and  in  conversation  would  give  one  the  im- 
pression of  indifference  and  want  of  affection. 

There  is  however  a  question  which  arises  in 
studying  the  character  of  any  nation.  To  which 
class  shall  we  look  for  forming  our  view,  to  the 
educated,  or  the  poor?  There  are  of  course  ele- 
ments of  character,  appearing  in  the  lower  orders 
of  any  country,  which  assume  a  new  aspect  when 
educated.  It  is  the  raw  material  offered  for  form- 
ing a  definite  character,  the  rough  surface  capable 
of  receiving  a  polish.  In  some  cases  the  raw  ma- 
terial has  an  advantage  over  the  texture  it  is  ap- 
plied to  in  certain  properties  of  its  own,  which 
in  the  process  of  its  refinement  are  lost,  or  weak- 
ened, and  the  combination  impairs  the  virtue  of 
the  old  material.  So  in  national  character,  there 
are  often  properties  in  it  which  really  are  impaired 
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by  education,  and  virtues  which  are  best  seen  and 
best  exist  in  the  rough  unpolished  state.  The 
English  character  however  seems  one  which  to 
reach  its  own  perfection  requires  education.  It 
has  a  peculiar  capability  for  it.  In  the  educated 
mind  with  us  you  detect  the  same  tendencies  as 
in  the  raw  material :  the  same  element  is  there, 
and  only  comes  out  in  the  new  form  with  which 
cultivation  invests  it.  In  England  more  than  else- 
where the  educated  character  is  the  perfect  one — 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  faults 
we  have  spoken  of  above  ;  our  clergy  have  not 
done  as  they  should  the  work  of  moral,  religious 
and  intellectual  education. 

A  system  of  close  personal  intercourse  between 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  by  which  the  moral 
powers  would  be  defined  and  educated,  and  enabled 
to  cling  round  and  grasp  religious  truths  with  the 
same  definiteness  with  which  the  intellectual  powers 
act  when  drawn  out  under  catechetical  instruction, 
is  a  want  which  comes  under  this  head.  The 
habitual  use  of  confession  in  other  branches  of  the 
Church  does  this  for  them,  and  wherever  any  such 
system  of  intercourse  has  been  used  among  our- 
selves between  the  clergyman  and  his  people,  in 
proportion  as  that  has  been  close,  systematic,  and 
catechetic,  we  shall  find  that  there  has  been  a 
growth  in  definiteness  with  regard  to  the  truths  of 
religion. 

In  sum,  then,  our  own  poor  come  before  us  as  a 
quiet  unexcitable  race  of  men,  with  very  little  con- 
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sciousness  of  any  principle  of  action,  peculiarly  pa- 
tient under  difficulties,  with  an  inclination  to  move 
on  in  the  line  in  which  they  are  placed,  under  a 
feeling  that  it  is  their  line,  and  along  which  they 
go  propelled  by  some  first  impetus  like  a  wheel  on 
a  rail,  and  reach  their  point  in  nearly  as  straight 
a  line,  and  almost  as  reckless  of  obstacles  as  an 
engine  in  reaching  the  terminus,  and  I  might  add, 
with  almost  as  small  a  degree  of  consciousness  with 
respect  to  the  motive  by  which  they  are  governed. 
There  is  a  singular  apathy  among  them,  which 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  at  first  sight  there  was 
an  absence  of  all  deep  feeling,  a  natural  reserve  of 
character  which  is  peculiarly  striking  when  seen 
in  contrast  with  the  character  of  other  nations. 
There  is  nothing  consciously  heroic  among  them. 
This  absence  of  consciousness  produces  or  is  co- 
existent with  an  absence  of  excitement,  and  hence 
their  cool  invincible  deliberation  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  reserve  of  character  is  especially  seen 
where  we  should  most  expect  it',  in  the  expression 
of  religious  feelings.  Their  intellectual  powers  par- 
take of  the  same  character,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  plain  common  sense  about  them,  but  a  great 
absence  of  any  thing  like  intellectual  sharpness,  or 
power  of  quick  apprehension.  They  have  a  clever- 
ness of  their  own,  but  it  has  more  to  do  with  practi- 
cal matters  of  daily  life,  than  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  intellectual  efforts.  But  under  the  processes 
of  education  and  cultivation,  an  amount  of  real  and 
refined  feeling  comes  out,  which  marks  a  character 
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of  no  ordinary  depth  and  reality ;  and  occasionally 
these  traits  are  elicited  without  this  help  by  scenes 
of  trial  and  distress  which  occur  in  the  daily  path 
of  their  life.  I  have  thus  tried  to  point  out  cer- 
tain leading  defects  in  the  general  religious  life  of 
our  poor,  and  their  causes,  and  some  distinguish- 
ing points  in  their  character. 

There  are  naturally  many  remedies  which  sug- 
gest themselves,  and  in  this  day  we  have  seen  a 
large  number  invented  and  tested  with  more  or 
less  success.  But  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  raising  a  religious  life  among  our  people, 
we  shall  lead  them  on  to  all  those  duties  which 
the  politician  or  legislator  could  desire,  and  that 
in  the  train  of  love  and  fear  towards  God,  respect 
and  obedience  will  follow  towards  civil  institutions 
and  recognised  authorities. 

To  apply  the  aids  and  incentives  to  religious  life 
to  the  people  requires  machinery  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  this  very  machinery  is  offered  by  the 
parochial  system. 


8.  The  parochial  system  is  one,  and  each  part  of  Unity  of 

J  the  Paro- 

it  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  rest.  It  has  been  chiai  sys- 
the  use  of  one  portion  to  the  exclusion  of  another 
that  has  caused  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults we  have  so  often  witnessed.  Different  parties 
in  the  Church  have  thrown  energy  into  single  por- 
tions of  this  system,  and  men  dissatisfied  at  some 
meagre  or  disproportioned  result,  have  doubted  the 
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power  of  the  whole  as  a  scheme  capable  of  effec- 
tive application,  while  on  the  other  side  the  use  of 
parts  of  the  machinery  by  schismatics  with  energy 
and  effect  has  given  to  them  the  appearance  of  a 
success  at  times  over  the  people,  which  has  tended 
to  throw  discredit  and  doubt  upon  the  Church. 

The  parochial  system  must  be  used  as  a  whole, 
and  must  be  worked  with  the  same  amount  of  energy 
and  self-devotion  as  is  applied  to  the  most  active 
scenes  of  human  labour,  and  then  only  we  can  hope 
for  a  successful  result.  While  those  who  administer 
it  live  constantly  in  the  world,  cut  their  hours  by 
the  world's  rules,  and  their  regulations  by  its  judg- 
ment, the  whole  will  be  ineffective  :  personal  energy 
and  self-devotion  must  go  with  the  work,  or  it 
will  prove  comparatively  useless  :  if  the  clergyman 
is  lost  in  the  member  of  society,  the  priesthood 
merged  in  the  social  life,  men  will  cease  to  respect 
what  its  advocates  and  supporters  seem  to  think 
not  worth  their  own  highest  energies,  and  the 
most  perfect  of  all  systems  will  sink,  from  the  in- 
dolence or  interested  motives  of  those  who  use  it. 

A  partial  application  of  the  Church's  means  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  will  not  meet  the  case  of 
this  age  especially.  The  use  of  preaching  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  sacraments  and  prayer,  tends  to 
promote  an  unreal,  superficial,  and  hollow  charac- 
ter, while  on  the  other  hand  the  exclusion  of  earnest 
and  simple  preaching,  and  the  attempting  to  work 
through  the  higher  means  of  grace  alone,  will  result 
in  a  formal  and  heartless  whole.  In  this  way  frag- 
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ments  of  the  parochial  scheme  have  been  used  by 
men  who  seem  to  forget  that  if  the  whole  human 
being  is  to  be  affected,  the  wrhole  system  which  is 
formed  to  embrace  that  being  must  be  used  and 
applied.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  men  in  cor- 
recting an  abuse  to  go  to  the  other  extreme :  and 
this  has  been  especially  true  in  things  belonging 
to  the  Church,  both  in  her  discipline  and  doctrine. 
The  inclination  of  Churchmen  has  of  late  been  to 
sacrifice  to  an  almost  morbid  dread  of  excite- 
ment much  of  that  effective  machinery  which  the 
Church  does  recognise,  and  in  other  lands  employs 
with  great  effect,  and  which,  as  was  said  above, 
is  used  by  schismatics  with  considerable  influence 
here.  This  tendency  to  excess  is  self- corrective, 
and  while  it  overworks  the  cure,  goes  to  such  ex- 
treme as  to  need  cure  itself.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
this  alternation  of  principle  in  the  Church  among 
us  for  many  years.  The  religious  tendencies  of  the 
nation  set  in  one  direction  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  and  the  counter  movement  of  Charles  the 
First's  was  its  corrective,  which  again  needed  and 
received  a  check  in  the  succeeding  periods.  The 
deadness  resulting  from  this  last  movement  received 
its  remedy  in  a  larger  developement  of  the  spiritual 
in  the  last  century,  and  that  in  turn  is  receiving 
its  check  in  the  fuller  developement  of  the  Church's 
formal ;  to  which  another  corrective  may  be  needed 
yet.  But  to  leave  these  general  remarks,  let  us 
come  to  the  detail  of  parochial  work. 

9.  And  first,  men  must  be  worked  upon  indivi-  Personal 

Inter- 
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dually:  it  is  impossible  to  operate  very  efficiently 
on  the  mass :  whether  in  a  town  population  or  an 
agricultural,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  living  un- 
conscious of  their  spiritual  condition  or  wants,  or 
their  deficiencies  before  God.  The  need  of  daily 
worship  as  a  daily  support,  and  oft-communion  as 
a  strength  to  the  soul,  cannot  be  realized  till  the 
individual  has  himself  become  conscious  of  his 
peculiar  requirements.  Daily  service  without  this 
will  be  to  the  mass  a  formal  routine,  and  oft- 
communion  will  lose  much  to  the  soul  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  power. 

In  place  of  confidential  personal  intercourse,  the 
face  of  our  Church  presents  an  appearance  of  the 
clergy  generally  leavening  the  people,  and  giving  a 
tone  to  society.  And  in  the  absence  of  catechetical 
instruction  we  have  a  general  mode  of  teaching  and 
imparting  knowledge  by  the  use  of  sermons  only. 
But  the  minds  of  all  men  when  uneducated,  require 
a  very  close  and  personal  intercourse  on  religious 
matters  before  they  are  able  to  apprehend  or  realize 
any  religious  truth.  That  truth  must  be  so  con- 
veyed as  to  compel  them  to  think  out  for  them- 
selves, and  to  state  as  well  as  hear  it;  otherwise 
the  mind  will  simply  allow  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  instructor  to  pass  over  its  surface,  not  con- 
scious of  the  fact  of  its  doing  so. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  agricultural 
poor  of  England.  Direct  personal  intercourse  either 
on  their  own  spiritual  condition,  or  their  religious 
knowledge,  seems  to  be  the  natural  remedy  for  their 
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condition ;  and  these  two  given  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  medium  of  question  and  answer.  Our 
people  will  go  through  a  certain  round  of  religious 
duties  without  enquiring  why  they  perform  them, 
or  what  their  object  and  meaning  is,  and  so  pass  to 
their  grave  with  scarcely  a  keener  enquiry  or  know- 
ledge of  deep  things  in  the  hour  of  death  than  they 
had  in  the  journey  of  life. 

The  guidance  of  religious  life  will  be  one  which 
must  stand  foremost  in  the  work  of  a  parish  priest ; 
and  while  this,  if  judiciously  used,  will  be  in  itself 
an  engine  of  incalculable  good  in  teaching  the  na- 
ture of  sin,  rousing  to  a  sense  of  it,  leading  the  soul 
away  from  its  influence,  and  supporting  it  while  it 
is  striving  against  it,  it  will  also  furnish  opportunity 
for  imparting  religious  truth  generally,  and  help  to 
give  the  English  character  that  finishing  stroke  which 
it  wants.  There  seems,  as  I  said,  an  impression  afloat 
that  while  the  guidance  of  religious  life  is  the  work 
peculiarly  of  other  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  peculiar  province  of  our  priesthood  is  to  give  a 
general  tone  of  morality  and  respectability  to  so- 
ciety, without  endeavouring  to  educate  in  detail  the 
individuals  who  compose  it. 

Surely  when  the  work  of  a  Christian  priest  is  to 
prepare  souls  for  the  last  account,  and  to  lead  them 
through  all  the  difficulties  which  impede  that  pre- 
paration, his  vocation  will  be  more  effectually  ful- 
filled by  personal  intercourse  when  he  is  grappling 
with  the  inmost  difficulties  of  each  soul,  while 
natural  reserve,  self-deceit,  public  opinion,  and  fifty 
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other  powers  are  counteracting  his  influence,  than 
it  would  be  were  he  merely  to  create  a  general  tone 
amongst  the  same  men  in  the  circle  of  society.  And 
we  may  take  for  granted  that  men  on  both  sides  of 
this  question  will  allow  that  the  great  work  of  the 
Christian  Priest  is  responsibility  for  the  individual 
souls  for  which  he  is  hereafter  to  give  account. 
Many  objections  may  be  started  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  more  personal  intercourse  consequent  on 
the  use  of  confession,  grounded  on  its  observed 
ill  effect  upon  character  elsewhere.  I  wish  to  be 
clearly  understood  as  not  advocating  the  unlimited 
direction  of  people's  actions.  People  surely  are 
not  at  liberty  to  devolve  moral  responsibility  upon 
another.  Conscience  is  God's  voice  within  each  of 
us ;  and  a  far  higher  director  for  most  purposes 
than  any  human  guide,  however  exalted  in  spiritual 
wisdom  :  and  that  teacher  who,  on  light  grounds, 
ventures  to  impose  his  judgment  for  its  inward 
guiding  voice,  runs  the  hazard  of  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  the  blessed  Spirit.  But  since  con- 
science is  deadened  and  dulled  by  sin  and  igno- 
rance, in  the  case  of  so  many,  our  duty  is  to 
awaken  the  moral  ear  to  its  whisper,  to  convince 
of  sin,  and  furnish  each  man  with  the  especial 
weapons  for  its  subjection.  The  clergyman  must 
see  that  each  is  clothed  with  the  whole  armour  of 
God.  The  relationships  of  man  with  man  are  often 
so  refined  and  delicate,  as  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  explanation  to  another,  and  how  can  we  expect 
a  safe  judgment  when  the  case  can,  in  the  nature 
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of  things,  be  only  imperfectly  stated.  A  strong- 
minded  and  conscientious  man  would  feel  himself 
to  be  a  loser  by  frequently  obtaining  a  too  favour- 
able judgment.  Any  less  stern  judgment  than 
conscience  would  have  given,  must  effeminate  the 
character.  But  the  case  of  our  people  does  yet  de- 
mand from  us  help  and  sympathy  commensurate 
with  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations  of 
each. 

Ignorant  of  their  real  condition,  living  on  in 
unknown  sins,  and  with  an  unintelligible  con- 
sciousness of  some  phantom  they  cannot  see  round 
or  overtake,  tens  of  thousands  are  led  into  con- 
firmed habits  of  vice,  and  plunge  further  and  fur- 
ther into  infidelity,  profligacy  and  rebellion,  from 
which  their  nature  as  men  and  as  Christians  would 
have  induced  them  to  shrink  had  they  had  their 
eyes  open. 

This  state  of  ignorance  and  mysterious  doubt  as 
to  the  true  condition  of  the  soul  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  fall,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
ruined  nature  ;  there  is  a  continual  propensity  to 
deceive  self,  to  depart  further  and  further  from  self- 
knowledge,  and  to  become  satisfied  with  a  condition 
really  little  short  of  moral  death.  Men  know  less  and 
less  of  self  when  left  to  themselves  ;  one  fault  hides 
the  last,  and  the  one  immediately  present  to  the  view 
is  so  disfigured  and  disguised  as  even  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  virtue  rather  than  a  vice.  Such  is 
our  tendency  ;  and  this  tendency  increases  in  fright- 
ful proportion  as  we  form  new  habits  of  sin.  Men 
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need  help  to  discover  and  be  made  aware  of  their 
moral  state  :  why  this  is,  is  a  different  question  ;  I 
state  a  fact.     It  is  needful  that  men  should  have 
minute  teaching  before  they  can  know  themselves  ; 
it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  it  is  no  question  of  whether 
it  be  advisable  or  not  that  they  should  have  it,  or 
whether  it  may  produce  evil  result  or  no,  men  can- 
not exist  morally  in  a  right  condition  apart  from  it. 
Every  body  would  allow  this  to  be  necessary  in  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  classes  I  allude  to  are 
generally  those  whose  childhood  has  been  neglected. 
Universal       This  law  of  our  moral  nature  is  recognised  and 
yielded  to  by  every  class  of  religionists  in  that  pro- 
portion in  which  they  are  real  or  earnest.      With 
the  greatest  dread  of  the  form  which  direction  has 
assumed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  many  forms  of 
distinct  dissent  as  well  as  low  schools  within  the 
Church  have  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
shape  or  other  of  personal  spiritual  teaching.     The 
unreserved  use  of  conversation  on  holy  subjects  on 
all  occasions  of  daily  life,  by  men  of  some  schools 
within  the  Church,  the  experience  meeting  of  the 
Wesleyan,  and  the  more  formed  system  of  direction 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  all  parts  of  one  effort 
of  man's  moral  nature,  seeking  for  instruction  and 
confessing  its  inability  to  achieve  by  itself  the  work 
of  self-knowledge  or  guidance.    One  form  may  have 
much  over- reached  its  due  limits,  another  may  be 
the  merest  shadow  of  that  which  it  attempts,  still 
they  are  but  different  answers  to  the  cry  of  man's 
deeper  self  to  be  sympathized  with,  guided,  and  un- 
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derstood.  Strong  prejudice  is  alive  on  this  point : 
but  that  which  we  find  to  be  in  some  degree  or  other 
the  practice  of  all  earnest  schools  of  religionists, 
schismatic  or  not,  which  is  used  in  some  form  or 
other  by  the  very  men  most  ready  to  raise  objec- 
tion, and  which,  when  we  reflect  on  our  moral 
nature,  we  perceive  necessary  for  our  well-being,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  relinquish  from  the  mere  fact 
of  a  popular  cry  against  it.  That  which  in  spite  of 
prejudice  has  in  degree  been  resorted  to  of  neces- 
sity by  the  very  men  who  entertain  that  prejudice, 
comes  with  all  the  greater  force  and  weight  upon 
us  ;  and  this  need  of  counsel  is  generally  realized 
in  every  relationship  of  life,  from  the  parent  to- 
wards the  child,  up  to  the  man  who  reveals  to  a 
friend  the  difficulty  that  presses  on  his  mind. 

I  would  again  remark  here,  and  could  illustrate 
it  in  many  ways,  that  I  think  the  clergyman  alto- 
gether loses  his  place  when  he  constitutes  himself 
adviser  to  his  parishioners  in  their  secular  relation- 
ships without  an  unusual  cause.  The  clergyman 
must  not  wish  for  this  office,  unless  he  would  secu- 
larize himself  and  live  in  worldly  affairs.  The  world 
has  recoiled  from  such  interference,  and  calls  it 
priestcraft,  and  I  should  be  sorry  in  any  thing  I 
might  here  say  to  lay  a  stone  in  restoration  of  such 
a  system. 

This  habit  of  seeing  our  people  individually  would 
be  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  to  feel  the  need  of 
giving  us  their  fuller  confidence  in  the  confession  of 
sins  with  which  they  are  burdened,  and  for  lack  of 
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which  their  whole  nature  is  depressed,  as  well  as  for 
their  perfecting  in  Christian  virtues  and  graces  after- 
wards hy  evangelical  instruction  suited  to  the  case 
of  each.  God  has  given  us  a  character  capable 
of  perfection,  or  at  least  we  are  able  to  advance 
towards  it,  though  few  might  reach  to  the  highest 
point.  That  point  is  to  be  gained  by  overcoming 
the  whole  inward  tendency  to  evil,  keeping  in  check 
the  sinful  desires,  and  bringing  into  subjection  the 
inner  man,  by  departing  from  committed  sin,  and 
getting  healed,  by  means  of  penitence,  confession, 
and  absolution,  the  wound  it  had  created.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  that  man  can  be  reaching 
or  even  approaching  the  end  of  his  nature  who 
is  living  with  sins  lying  in  masses  on  his  soul  and 
conscience,  unrepented  and  unresisted,  with  evil 
desires  of  all  kinds  yielded  to  and  indulged,  and  his 
knowledge  of  good  so  small  as  to  offer  next  to  no 
possibility  of  aiming  at  or  reaching  it.  Man  in  this 
condition  must  be  infinitely  below  the  mark  he  was 
intended  for,  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  ?  The 
remedy  is  at  once  suggested  by  the  cause  :  the  cause 
is  ignorance  and  want  of  instruction  and  incitement, 
and  to  this  the  correspondent  remedy  is  individual 
guiding  and  personal  instruction  :  I  say  personal, 
because  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  think  that  when 
each  man's  difficulties  and  faults  are  different,  the 
whole  mass  can  be  met  and  grappled  with  by  one 
rule  and  one  method  of  teaching.  This  seems 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objections  raised  against 
personal  influence  on  the  score  of  its  degrading  and 
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enervating  the  whole  character,  and  creating  a  de- 
pendence which  is  unworthy  of  our  nature.  What- 
ever instrument  is  essential  to  gain  the  end  of  our 
creation,  cannot  be  declared,  with  any  truth,  to  be 
subversive  of  that  end  ;  and  surely  the  end  of  our 
moral  being  is  vigour  and  strength  of  character. 

Besides  this,  an  appeal  to  fact  will  strengthen  the 
point  as  much  as  and  more  than  a  priori  reason- 
ing. This  work  has  been  tried,  and  is  adopted 
by  some  individuals  amongst  ourselves,  and  the 
result  has  ever  been,  except  where  the  applica- 
tion of  it  has  been  most  injudicious,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  youth  or  man  whose  developement 
has  been  aided  by  it,  has  presented  a  free,  manly, 
cheerful  independence  and  vigour,  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  the  one  dreaded,  a  freedom  and  ease  pro- 
duced by  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  ab- 
sence of  indulged  and  deadly  sin.  It  need  hardly 
be  suggested  that  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who 
has  not  become  alive  to  the  fact  of  his  sinful  con- 
dition, is  not  the  same  as  his  is  who  having  been 
made  aware  of  it,  has  striven  to  throw  it  off  or 
to  subdue  it. 

There  have  been  and  must  be  instances  of  the  in- 
judicious application  of  this  plan,  injudicious  either 
from  a  partial  mode  of  applying  it,  or  from  mistake 
as  to  the  character  of  the  persons  thus  acted  on. 
There  is  a  national  character  among  us,  and  the 
working  of  the  Church  should  be  made  in  great 
degree  to  suit  itself  to  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  Church  has  an  elastic  system,  and  she  meets 
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the  case  of  one  character  with  one  manner,  and  of 
another  with  another.  English  character  will  not 
bear  what  Italian  character  needs,  and  vice  versa. 
National  character  is  as  different  as  national  climate 
and  national  countenance.  Continental  character 
as  a  whole  is  different  in  very  remarkable  respects 
from  English  character,  and  England  has  never  from 
her  earliest  days,  and  when  in  closest  union  with 
the  Church  of  the  continent,  borne  exactly  the  same 
treatment  which  suited  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Europe  ;  the  history  of  the  English  Church  for  cen- 
turies has  been  one  general  exhibition  of  quiet  re- 
sistance and  unwillingness  under  the  yoke  of  rules 
issuing  from  Rome,  and  we  are  not  to  expect  it 
will  be  otherwise  now.  English  character  is  the 
same  as  ever,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Italian 
practices  should  more  suit  our  people  now  than 
formerly. 

To  explain  by  an  instance  what  I  mean,  there  is 
a  natural  common  plain  sense  and  gravity  about 
the  English,  while  the  Italian  character  is  quick, 
lively,  and  rapid  in  its  apprehensions  and  percep- 
tions. To  the  one  the  lengthened  services  of  our 
own  Church  have  a  suitableness  which  they  have 
not  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent. 
The  latter  would  quickly  weary  of  the  very  length, 
which  may  perhaps  be  nearly  requisite  for  the  slower 
disposition  of  the  English.  In  the  same  way  there 
are  points  of  aesthetic  beauty  in  ceremonial,  in 
detail,  in  dress,  in  procession  and  in  decoration, 
which  tend  to  elevate  and  rouse  the  devotion  of 
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the   Italian,  which  rather  hinder  and  disturb  the 
more  phlegmatic   character   of  the   population   of 
the  north.     It  is  not  that  they  cannot  appreciate 
Catholicism,  because  they  cannot  sympathize  with 
certain  developements  of  Italian  Catholicism.     The 
Church's  system  is  elastic  and  suiting  national  cha- 
racter, and  that  is  as  much  part  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem which  suits  itself  to  the  English  mind  as  that 
which  suits  the  Italian.  The  effort  to  thrust  the  spirit 
of  the  latter  on  the  former  has  signally  failed,  and 
that  in  days  long  anterior  to  the  Reformation.    In 
the  same  way  the  attempt  to  work  a  systematic  con- 
fession with  all  the  detail  of  the  Roman  mode  of  ap- 
plying it,  would  generally  create  a  repugnance  in  the 
English  mind,  specially  at  this  time  of  transition, 
which  would  totally  hinder  any  healthy  tendency  in 
that  direction.    The  English  character  has  a  quality 
of  good  sense  in  it  which  leads  it  to  suspect  the 
chance  of  being  imposed  upon,  and  has  a  peculiar 
horror  of  any  thing  which  does  not  manifestly  tend 
to  the  main  object  in  view.      The  feelings  of  the 
people  are  not  acute,  or  quickly  excited  ;  they  con- 
sequently do  not  rapidly  discern  the  connection  be- 
tween many  ceremonial  observances  and  the  final 
end,  the  devotion  of  the  heart  to  God.     This  state 
of  mind  must  be  borne  with  and  sympathized  with 
if  we  would  do  any  effectual  work  upon  more  than 
a  very  few  who  are  the  exceptions  to  English  cha- 
racter. It  has  possibly  been  a  stumbling  block,  that 
a  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  attach  the  people 
to  the  Church  through  the  beauty  of  her  outward 
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ceremonial,  than  through  the  deep  and  devoted 
sympathy  of  her  ministry  with  the  inward  yearn- 
ings and  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  full  applica- 
tion of  her  greater  means  of  grace  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  spiritual  life,  which  are  points  they 
are  peculiarly  able  to  appreciate. 

objections  It  has  been  objected  that  the  reliance  which 
will  thus  be  placed  on  the  human  guide  will  tend 
to  obscure  the  Presence  of  God,  and  to  create  a 
dependence  on  means  short  of  Divine  grace.  But 
here  again  the  objection  may  be  met  by  an  appeal 
to  a  priori  probability  as  well  as  to  the  results  of 
experience.  It  must  be  remembered  that  men  in 
general  are  living  in  considerable  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  need  of  grace,  and  that 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  lead 
them  to  lean  on  these,  that  they  should  be  per- 
fectly convinced  of  their  truth  and  have  them  con- 
tinually placed  before  them.  The  alternative  does 
not  rest  between  the  minister  doing  it  for  them 
and  their  doing  it  for  themselves,  but  between  his 
doing  it  with  and  for  them,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  their  not  doing  it  at  all. 

Even  supposing  the  utmost  possible  harm  to 
arise  from  the  practice  of  personal  intercourse, 
which  its  most  prejudiced  enemies  could  think 
it  probably  or  possibly  capable  of,  supposing  it 
did  tend  to  lead  men  to  lean  on  the  interme- 
diate supports,  supposing  it  did  tend  to  enervate 
by  an  undue  dependence,  the  moral  character, 
and  weaken  that  high  sense  of  individual  respon- 
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sibility  which  is  so  admirable,  none  of  which  re- 
sults need  happen;  yet  granting  them  all,  are 
these  worse  conditions  for  our  people  to  be  living 
in  than  a  state  of  continually-indulged  fornication, 
drunkenness,  omission  and  neglect  alike  of  prayer 
and  Holy  Communion  ;  and  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  for  lack  of  some  of  that  very  personal 
intercourse  I  have  advocated,  our  poor  are  in  large 
masses  living  in  the  indulgence  of  these  sins,  how- 
ever much  palliated  in  their  immediate  guilt  by  the 
fact  of  ignorance  as  to  their  nature,  yet  in  them- 
selves ruinous  and  damning,  withering  to  the  health 
of  the  moral  constitution,  blunting  to  the  keen 
edge  of  conscience,  and  suggesting  daily  to  others 
around  the  idea  and  inducements  to  sin.  Under 
any  view,  continued  impurity  is  worse  than  over- 
dependence,  blasphemy  more  ruinous  than  weak- 
ness of  character. 

And  with  regard  to  the  latter  objection  of  over- 
dependence  created  by  this  system :  it  seems  that 
the  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  plan  of 
the  Church  throughout.  The  Sacraments  them- 
selves, and  all  her  ministrations,  are  liable  to  the 
same  charge  of  standing  between  the  moral  being 
and  God,  they  are  all  actual  means  of  grace,  rife 
with  life  and  spiritual  energy.  The  truth  is,  where  a 
Being  exists  unseen,  in  whose  worship  consists  the 
present  and  eternal  welfare  of  man,  whose  attri- 
butes are  unknown  without  instruction,  and  whose 
law  is  a  matter  of  gradual  discovery  ;  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  any  one  can  be  expected  to  be- 
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come  acquainted  with  them  without  some  inter- 
mediate means.  And  the  whole  system  of  things 
which  God  has  ordained  for  us  partakes  of  this 
character  ;  whether  the  ordering  of  a  separate  and 
authorized  ministry,  or  the  giving  life  through  other 
appointed  rites.  It  is  not  as  if  the  things  of  eternity 
lived  in  clear  and  vivid  colouring  before  the  eye  ; 
they  need  continually  to  be  brought  before  it ;  and 
the  moral  being  requires  to  be  roused  to  a  sense 
and  appreciation  of  their  importance.  His  faith- 
ful minister  brings  God  out  to  the  soul,  and  having 
himself  contemplated  Him,  brings  of  the  things  he 
has  learnt  and  imparts  them  to  another.  It  is  his 
work  to  take  care  lest  he  do  aught  in  the  least  to 
eclipse  God. 

Another  objection  is  often  raised  on  the  score 
of  the  destruction  of  the  conscious  responsibility  of 
the  moral  agent.  Where  an  agent  is  already  un- 
conscious, we  can  hardly  with  truth  speak  of  the 
destruction  of  his  consciousness  ;  and  this  is  the 
condition  of  our  poor.  Few  among  them  are  alive 
to  the  nature  of  the  coming  judgment,  and  the 
close  connection  between  all  moral  acts  and  that 
day  ;  they  have  to  be  made  aware  of  it.  The  very, 
nay  the  only,  mode  of  giving  them  that  conscious- 
ness, is  personal  intercourse  between  the  minister 
and  his  people.  The  whole  of  this  style  of  objec- 
tion depends  on  a  mistaken  supposition  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  people  :  the  choice  does 
not  lie  between  one  state  of  moral  being  and  an- 
other, but  between  the  absence  or  the  existence 
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of  any  religious  life  and  consciousness  at  all.  It 
may  be  true  that  there  are  and  have  been  cases  of 
men  who  have  ceased  to  listen  to  their  own  con- 
science, and  been  satisfied  with  the  direction  of 
another :  but  here  the  fault  lies  with  the  minister. 
His  real  work  is  to  create  consciousness  of  respon- 
sibility by  bringing  out  sin  in  its  true  light. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  to  that  work 
the  benefits  of  which  are  so  palpable.  It  would 
bring  thousands  into  immediate  connection  with 
those  suited  to  sympathize  with  every  distress,  to 
remove  many  a  doubt,  and  to  heal  many  a  wound 
which  lies  festering  on  the  soul  and  conscience. 
There  are  dense  masses  of  people  who  pass  and 
jostle  each  other  in  the  streets  of  our  crowded  cities 
day  after  day,  men  who  pass  by  each  other  with 
cold  indifference  and  unconcern,  each  feeling  the 
need  of  supporting  his  own  importance,  and  assert- 
ing his  own  superiority  or  independence,  ignorant 
of  his  neighbours'  concerns  and  secret  thoughts, 
yet  each  oppressed  with  a  burden  on  conscience 
and  heart  so  heavy  as  to  make  in  many  cases  life  in- 
tolerable, and  reckless  vice  the  only  refuge  to  fly  to. 
One  man  passes  the  other  without  knowing  that  he 
is  weighed  down  by  the  same  burden  the  other  is 
sighing  under  :  "  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness/' and  yet,  if  each  bosom  would  unburden  itself 
by  speech,  every  sorrow  would  be  found  mutual 
and  every  pang  responded  to,  and  those  who  bear 
them  would  become  objects  more  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy than  of  cold  indifference.  There  are  masses 
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of  dark  buildings,  through  whose  broken  windows 
the  light  of  day  finds  but  a  dim  passage,  where 
multitudes  live  out  their  short  existence  in  the  dull 
monotony  of  their  daily  toil,  whose  bosoms  are 
heaving  with  griefs  they  cannot  fathom,  and  sor- 
rows, because  unrevealed,  festering  and  maddening 
the  heart.  There  are  huge  factories  terraced  high 
against  the  sky  of  heaven,  where  in  long  rooms 
hundreds  ply  their  busy  hands  at  a  work  become 
mechanical,  whose  eyes  flash  with  passions  unre- 
strained, and  whose  expressions  betoken  the  cold 
heavy  indifference  of  a  seared  conscience  and  an 
unenlightened  soul.  These  masses  of  population  in 
the  street,  the  mill,  and  the  factory,  are  not  the 
exception,  they  are  the  rule  of  the  nation.  The 
thousands  of  London  streets,  Birmingham  garrets, 
and  Lancashire  factories,  are  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  England.  We  have  acted  almost  as  if 
it  were  natural  and  necessary  that  such  should  be 
heathens.  The  enlightened,  the  instructed,  and  the 
cared  for,  who  meet  the  eye  of  society,  are  the  ex- 
ception, the  few  :  while  these  masses  are  living  and 
dying  what  they  are,  degraded,  ignorant,  plunged 
in  the  depths  of  vice,  because  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy offered  to  them  by  those  who  might  relieve 
their  doubts,  guide  their  intellects,  and  elevate  their 
desires  to  heaven  and  to  God.  What  might  not  the 
immediate  and  personal  intercourse  of  our  clergy  in 
their  respective  parishes,  brought  to  bear  with  un- 
tiring energy,  do  to  heal  this  disease  !  How  large 
would  be  the  weight  removed,  which  now  like  an 
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impending  rock  presses  down  the  growth  of  men's 
moral  nature,  deters  and  hinders  the  whole  process 
from  developing,  as  it  would,  if  their  conscience 
could  be  relieved  from  the  weight  of  unknown  evil, 
and  if  the  spectre  of  sins  committed  years  ago, 
which  now  haunts  their  footsteps,  could  be  made  to 
vanish  into  air.  Penitence,  the  knowledge  of  par- 
don, enlightenment  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  peace, 
might,  and  alone  could  do  this ;  and  this  remedy 
can  never  be  applied  except  through  the  imme- 
diate, untiring  and  systematic  intercourse  of  the 
clergy  with  the  people.  Public  ministrations,  and 
general  preaching  alone,  can  never  do  the  work. 
They  are  as  little  calculated  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
individuals  they  attempt  to  affect  in  the  mass,  as 
the  thousands  of  a  passing  day  are  cognisable  by 
the  historian.  The  historian  is  not  a  biographer, 
and  the  minister  in  his  general  ministration  cannot 
be  the  adviser  of  particular  souls.  The  moment 
those  masses  of  thinking  and  yearning  spirits  be- 
come aware  of  a  sympathy  which  recognises  and 
feels  for  them,  they  would  be  attracted  to  it  as 
needles  to  a  magnet,  and  once  led  to  open  their 
minds,  clouds  of  darkness  would  pass  away,  and 
the  character  become  relieved  of  a  burden,  which 
had  dwarfed,  stunted,  and  withered  it.  Men  do 
not  wish  to  be  as  they  are.  They  have  no  natural 
hostility  to  the  Church  or  her  clergy ;  they  simply 
do  not  adhere  to  them  because  other  bodies  and 
other  men  have  offered  them  that  sympathy  which 
their  natures  rightly  yearn  for.  These  remarks  be- 
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long  as  much  to  the  population  of  the  agricultu- 
ral district  as  to  that  of  the  crowded  city  parish. 
Mode  of         10.  Having  examined  the  apparent  objections  and 

carrying 

out  per-     advantages  of  this  mode  of  intercourse  generally, 

sonal  in-  .  .  . 

tercourse.  the  question  which  will  naturally  arise  in  many 
minds  is,  how  shall  this  personal  intercourse  be 
effected  ?  Want  of  time,  multiplicity  of  occupa- 
tions, difficulty  of  access  to  the  people  themselves, 
raise  impediments  apparently  insurmountable. 

a.  Even  granting  this,  and  supposing  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  exist  under  each  one  of  these  heads, 
still  it  must  be  plain  that  we  are  bound  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  remedy  the  evil.  Few  men,  till  they 
have  tried  it,  know  how  much  may  be  effected  by 
system,  self-devotion,  and  strict  and  rigid  adherence 
to  a  plan  of  action.  Let  me  suppose  a  clergyman 
called  to  the  cure  of  1000  people,  350  of  whom  are 
adults,  and  the  remaining  650  minors,  ranging  from 
sixteen  to  infancy.  Let  me  instance  the  case  in  an 
agricultural  district,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
as  we  find  them  in  such  neighbourhoods,  the  men 
employed  on  field  work  till  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon on  an  average  through  the  year,  increasing 
in  length  towards  the  height  of  summer,  when  the 
harvest  calls  on  them  for  later  employment.  The 
women  during  the  principal  part  of  the  year  occu- 
pied in  domestic  work,  but  during  the  early  weeks 
of  spring  employed  at  planting  and  couching,  and 
in  the  time  of  hay  and  corn  harvest  able  to  earn 
an  additional  trifle.  With  such  a  population  and 
such  occupations,  it  would  not  be  hard  for  a 
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clergyman  to  devote  three  evenings  in  the  week 
for   the  express   purpose   of  seeing   such   persons 
individually,  in  a  room  either  in  connection  with 
the  church,   or  in  his  own  house.     Suppose  one 
half  of  that  number  communicants,  and  the  osten- 
sible reason  for  coming,  the  preparation  for  Holy 
Communion  once  in  the  month  before  reception, 
if  Holy  Communion  be  only  administered  monthly, 
and   the   remaining  half  invited   to  come  for  the 
purpose  of  preparation   for   first  Communion,   or 
for  some  other  purpose,  which  I  will  suggest  pre- 
sently, (passing  by  for  a  moment  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  them  to  come  at  all,)   in  the  course  of 
the  month  the  clergyman  will  have  been  brought 
into  direct  personal  communication  with  each  one 
of  his  flock  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each 
Communion.     It  would  be  easy  to  expand  or  to 
shorten  this  time,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
population,  but  this  is  simply  suggested  as  a  pos- 
sible mode  of  doing  it.     This  kept  up  continually 
and  systematically,  tells  wonderfully  on  the  charac- 
ter ;  the  interview  looked  to  and  prepared  for,  be- 
comes a  point  in  the  daily  life  of  the  individual,  up 
to  which  and  from  which  his  self- examinations  tend 
and  date ;  it  becomes  the  magnet  to  his  character, 
it  gives  point  and  meaning  to  his  religious  life,  and 
destroys  vagueness  ;  in  those  few  minutes  the  nature 
of  sin  becomes  clearer,  the  difficult  work  of  self- 
examination  is  aided  by  being  suggested  through 
the  questions  of  the  spiritual  adviser.    The  habit  of 
self- reflection  is  given,  and  an  interest  is  created  in 
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watching  spiritual  progress  by  the  expectation  of 
enquiries  to  be  made  at  the  next  interview. 

A  question  will  at  once  arise  in  many  men's 
minds  as  to  the  probability  of  the  poor  having 
the  will  or  the  power  to  attend  this  summons. 
Till  men  have  tried  it,  and  that  perseveringly,  they 
cannot  consider  themselves  as  judges  in  the  matter. 
The  fact  is,  in  every  one  there  is  such  a  yearn- 
ing after  the  mention  of  sins  and  troubles  which 
weigh  on  the  soul,  that  the  poor  will  come  gladly 
to  do  this  the  moment  the  restraint  arising  from  the 
great  alienation  of  the  classes  society  has  created 
between  the  clergyman  and  his  people  is  broken 
through.  The  clergy  have  been  looked  upon  more  as 
members  of  society  than  as  ministers,  more  as  gen- 
tlemen than  as  priests.  There  are  multitudes  among 
our  poor  who  have  no  single  object  on  which  to 
exhaust  strong  latent  feelings  of  affection ;  multi- 
tudes who  have  griefs  untold  for  which  the  rough- 
ness of  their  mode  of  intercourse  with  each  other 
prevents  their  obtaining  any  sympathy ;  multitudes 
who  feel  mysterious  temptations  weigh  on  them, 
whose  nature  they  do  not  understand,  and  whose 
tendency  alarms  and  confuses  them ;  who  would 
gladly  fly  to  any  one  who  would  relieve  them  and 
offer  them  a  home  for  their  griefs  and  distresses. 
To  consider  them,  and  take  an  interest  in  their  in- 
ward concerns  raises  them,  and  gives  them  a  posi- 
tion :  it  is  because  they  are  so  unused  to  it  that 
they  may  for  a  time  be  little  willing  to  fall  in  with 
the  suggestion,  If  the  first  opening  of  this  kind 
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of  intercourse  appear  forced  and  without  point, 
there  may  be  many  opportunities  which  naturally 
fall  in  with  the  common  career  of  parochial  life.  A 
confirmation,  or  a  recovery  from  sickness,  the  loss 
of  a  child,  or  friend,  some  particular  anxiety  or 
doubt,  will  naturally  make  an  introduction,  which, 
if  followed  up  with  earnestness  and  perseverance, 
will  soon  realize  the  intercourse  desired.  Such  op- 
portunities do  and  will  continually  occur,  and  the 
usual  routine  of  parish  life  will  offer  them  with  ease. 
Of  course  this  will  require  determined  persever- 
ance, energy,  and  system,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  to  achieve  this  he  must  to  a  great  de- 
gree be  devoted  to  his  parochial  life,  and  find  or 
attend  to  but  few  calls  beyond  its  limits.  This 
must  be  his  business.  But  realizing  this  it  is  won- 
derful how  much  may  be  done  ;  the  mere  fact  of 
the  continual  and  regular  repetition  of  the  act  will 
do  more  than  greater  length  of  time  devoted  to  it 
irregularly:  and  the  living  in  full  expectation  and  de- 
pendence on  this  strict  intercourse  once  a  month, 
or  once  a  fortnight,  will  create  a  point,  a  watch- 
fulness, a  consciousness  in  the  character  of  our 
people,  even  though  the  intercourse  do  not  last  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  would  not  be  created 
by  intercourse  of  hours  irregularly  given  and  not 
to  be  relied  on.  There  are  other  advantages  which 
would  arise.  The  enabling  the  people  to  feel  that 
their  spiritual  pastor  can  be  found  at  a  certain 
place  and  at  a  certain  time,  gives  great  confidence 
and  trust :  and  the  fact  of  knowing  and  seeing  that 
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others,  and  those  persons  elevated  in  position,  are 
devoting  themselves  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  alone 
kindles  a  corresponding  desire  to  be  interested  in  it 
too ;  and  this  operates  with  peculiar  force  on  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  feel  that  there  is  a  barrier 
nearly  insurmountable  placed  between  themselves 
and  the  clergy. 

b.  As  to  the  method  in  which  these  interviews 
are  to  be  conducted,  the  Prayer-Book  seems  to 
give  us  hints  for  proceeding  in  the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  Communion  Service  to  the  people  to 
come  to  open  their  minds  and  receive  counsel ; 
while  the  recommendation  in  the  Service  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  seems  plainly  enough  to 
shew  that  the  English  Church  authorizes  and  ad- 
vises this  mode  of  pastoral  intercourse ;  and  the 
apparent  scantiness  of  the  recommendation,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  a  close 
spiritual  intercourse  between  the  clergy  and  their 
people  was  at  the  time  those  rubrics  were  drawn 
up  far  more  the  regular  custom  than  it  has  been 
since  ;  and  where  a  practice  is  in  use  there  is  no 
need  to  repeat  strongly  or  minutely  the  necessity  of 
it.  These  notices  in  the  Prayer-Book  seem  to  lead 
us  to  a  special  preparation  of  this  kind  for  Holy 
Communion,  and  the  meeting  the  last  tribunal. 
They  guide  us  to  the  examination  of  the  conscience 
and  life  of  the  individual,  his  committed  sins,  and 
his  resisted  or  unresisted  temptations.  The  mode 
of  conducting  these  enquiries,  the  necessity  of  sug- 
gesting a  rule  of  life  and  conduct,  the  nature  of  that 
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rule,  are  all  questions  which  would  be  too  detailed  for 
the  general  view  of  parochial  work  I  am  attempting 
to  outline  here,  but  which  well  deserve  investigation. 
I  must,  however,  be  here  clearly  understood  wholly 
to  deprecate  the  Roman  mode  of  working.  The 
confessional,  alike  compulsory,  technical,  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  moral  character.  I  simply  advocate  the 
frequent  intercourse  of  the  people  with  the  clergy- 
man for  the  sake  of  aiding  if  they  wish,  their  spi- 
ritual life  and]  character  by  mentioning  difficulties 
and  receiving  counsel. 

1 1 .  I  might  add  a  word  on  the  manifest  good  The  social 
resulting  from   this  practice   on  the  social  condi-  personal 
tion   of  the  people.     At  this  moment,  one  great  between" S< 
reason  of  the  ill  condition  of  our  poor  is  the  se-  l 
paration  and  alienation  between  classes  of  society ;  Pe°Ple- 
the  distance  between  rich  and  poor  has  tended  to 
create  distrust  and  aversion,  and  the  desire  of  inde- 
pendence, with  the  eiFort  to  gain  it,  has  given  rise 
to  an  expressed  jealousy  and  vexation  at  the  effort 
made  to  restrain  it.     The  state  of  our  society  lacks 
with  much  of  its  evil  many  of  the  elements  of  good 
which  society  in  other  ages  possessed ;  there  is  but 
little  of  that  natural  and  necessary  dependence  be- 
tween  the  two  classes  which  existed  by  the  very 
rule  and  constitution  of  society  in  other  times  and 
countries  :  hence  the  advances  of  the  rich  are  gene- 
rally suspected  as  condescensions,  and  are  scarcely 
received  with  the  common  gratitude  to  be  expected 
in  return.     The  poor  have  recoiled  from   a  relief 
which  implied   distance,   superiority,  and,  as  they 
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have  thought,  contempt.     This  mode  of  reception 
has  created  distrust,  and  the  higher  class,  finding 
what  they  considered   ingratitude,  have   separated 
themselves  further  still  from  intercourse  with  the 
poor.     They  have  loosened   not   strengthened  the 
chain  of  their  union ;    on   the   one   side,  distrust 
and  suspicion  have  been  aroused,  on  the  other  it 
has  been  felt  that  coercion  and  fear  were  the  only 
weapons  through  which  they  could  safely  and  gene- 
rally work.    The  principle  of  love  and  confidence,  if 
established,  would  remedy  much  of  this ;  the  con- 
trary principle  perpetuates  the  feeling  from  which 
it  sprung.     The  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  peo- 
ple has  unfortunately  caught  much  of  this  tone  ; 
the  latter  view  the  ministrations  of  the  former  as 
the  acts  of  a  professional  and  gainful  life,  and  the 
men  themselves  as  persons  who  receive  in   enter- 
tainments, and  in  respectability,  as  much  as  they 
give  in  things  spiritual.    This  feeling  has  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  the  impression  on  many  minds  that 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  clergy  is  to 
leaven   society  in  the  mass   rather  than  to  teach 
individuals,  has   strengthened   it  considerably.     It 
has  ramified   through  every  portion  of  the  lower 
orders,    and   distrust    has   been    excited    alike    in 
the    moral,    intellectual,    and    social    relations    of 
man  with  man.     Vast  numbers  of  intelligent  arti- 
zans  feed  with  avidity  on  the  poison  of  heresy  and 
infidelity,  driven  onwards  by  an  impetus  of  indig- 
nation   at  feeling   themselves   excluded  from  par- 
ticipation   in   the    sympathy   and   rights    of    men 
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raised  by  position,  though  often  inferior  in  point 
of  mental  power ;  and  the  appetite  with  which 
they  devour  the  poison  is  rendered  intensely  keen 
by  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  and  irritated 
life.  They  were  simply  seekers  for  sympathy, 
and  they  have  ended  in  being  violent  and  deep- 
rooted  foes  to  the  system  which  cast  them  off  or  at 
least  did  not  open  her  arms  to  receive  them.  In 
the  same  way  dissent  applied  itself  to  their  moral 
tendencies,  and  in  the  greater  familiarity  and  ease 
of  the  dissenting  teacher  they  found  a  sympathy 
and  a  recognition,  an  absence  of  implied  distance, 
which  won  their  affections,  and  through  that  their 
hearts  and  their  consciences.  No  feeling  is  so  keen 
and  so  energetic  as  that  created  by  contempt  or  neg- 
lect. Implied  superiority  and  distance  at  once  de- 
stroy the  very  object  they  aim  at  gaining.  It  is 
this  very  evil  of  society  which  closer  personal  in- 
tercourse between  the  clergy  and  the  poor  would 
tend  to  avert  and  correct.  Standing  as  they  do 
midway  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  having 
opportunities  of  knowing  and  studying  the  sorrows, 
the  anxieties,  and  wants  of  the  one,  and  having,  by 
their  position,  the  power  to  influence  and  draw  out 
the  hearts  of  the  others  towards  them,  few  men  have 
so  widely  extended  an  influence.  It  is  not  in  the 
pulpit,  nor  at  the  great  ministration  of  the  altar, 
nor  in  the  short  and  occasional  visit  to  the  cottage, 
that  the  clergyman  can  effect  this.  Through  these 
the  conscience  may  be  affected  and  the  soul  strength- 
ened, but  the  distance  is  not  lessened  between  the 
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minister  and  his  flock.  It  is  only  by  the  close 
bond  of  personal  union,  and  the  secrecy  and  still- 
ness of  holy  conversation,  that  the  poor  man  fully 
feels  that  his  sorrows,  his  cares,  his  burdened  con- 
science, his  doubts,  his  lot  in  life,  his  intimate  con- 
cerns, are  a  matter  of  as  high  and  deep  moment  to 
the  minister  of  God  as  are  those  of  the  noble,  the 
rich,  and  the  accomplished.  It  is  only  then  he 
fully  feels,  and  he  does  fully  feel  it  then,  that  he  is 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  person  he  respects,  and 
the  conscious  importance  given  by  that  recognition 
of  his  position  in  the  family  of  man,  creates  self-re- 
spect, strengthens  confidence,  elicits  affection,  and 
realizes  a  dependence  far,  infinitely  far  higher,  than 
that  which  fear,  condescension,  or  restraint  can  ever 
inspire.  It  is  that  close  bond  of  union,  once 
created,  which  draws  him  to  oft-communion  and 
daily  prayer,  which  makes  him  realize  by  a  type  his 
connection  with  God,  and  will  induce  him  to  feel 
the  true  and  deep  relation  in  which  he  stands 
towards  the  Church  in  all  her  ministrations.  The 
kindness  and  attention  of  the  individual  minister 
will  lead  him  on  to  recognise  the  tenderness  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  Church,  his  spiritual  mother, 
and  thus  he  will  ascend  by  a  step  higher  in  the  scale 
to  the  love  and  compassion  of  God.  And  by  the 
way  it  is  worth  remarking  that  it  is  the  neglect  of 
these  very  steps  in  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  soul  to 
its  highest  object,  that  creates  in  different  schools 
such  deficiency  of  moral  character.  The  attempt 
to  approach  to  God  without  the  medium  of  His 
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Church,  produces  irreverence  :  while  the  tendency 
of  many  to  stop  short  at  the  medium,  and  not  to 
ascend  to  the  final  object,  to  reach  which  the  minis- 
tering medium  was  instituted,  produces  formalism. 
This  confidence  being  once  established  between 
the  clergy  and  the  poor,  good  must  result  on  the 
whole  face  of  our  population,  a  confidence  will  be 
established  and  realized  through  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  society,  and  besides  the  beneficial  effects 
which  must  result  in  the  character  of  the  people,  by 
making  them  conscious  of  the  sins  they  live  in,  and 
the  duties  they  have  from  ignorance  neglected,  an 
incubus  will  be  removed  from  the  conscience  and 
the  soul,  and  a  vigour  and  nerve  will  be  given  to 
the  whole  character,  while  it  will  not  necessarily 
destroy  one  particle  of  the  manliness  and  good 
sense  for  which  the  English  mind  is  peculiar. 
That  cowardice  and  moral  depression  which  in- 
dulged and  unrepented  sin  must  produce,  will  be 
removed,  and  the  man  will  rise  in  energy,  cheer- 
fulness, and  decision,  in  proportion  as  he  is  relieved 
in  conscience  and  spirit  from  the  weight  which  has 
oppressed  him ;  and  with  the  increased  conscious- 
ness of  his  religious  condition,  there  will  be  an 
increased  confidence  and  trust  in  the  ranks  and 
orders  above  him ;  he  will  become,  as  well  as  a 
better  Christian,  a  more  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
obedient  subject. 


12.  Having  once  established  the  confidence  which 
this  intercourse  will  create,  the  other  parts  of  the 
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parochial  system  will  quickly  rise  and  gather  round 
it,  and  receive  a  force  which  they  never  had  be- 
fore. To  begin  with  expecting  the  poor  to  attend 
weekly  communion  before  they  are  prepared  for  it 
by  daily  service,  seems  in  the  highest  degree  false ; 
and  to  expect  men  to  attend  daily  service  when 
they  are  not  living  lives  fit  for  it,  nor  learning  to 
discipline  the  inner  man,  seems  equally  unreal  and 
untrue.  But  when  once  the  inner  work  has  begun, 
and  a  man  has  learnt  to  grapple  with  his  tempta- 
tions, then  all  these  find  their  due  place,  and  the 
man  himself  receives  a  force  and  strength  from 
them  he  would  never  have  realized  otherwise. 

It  has  been  a  mistake  in  these  days  with  many  to 
begin  at  the  wrong  end  :  and  may  we  not  imagine 
that  this  is  one  reason  why  the  efforts  of  the  Church 
have  appeared  in  many  instances  to  have  failed  of 
the  expected  success,  and  in  many  districts  where 
earnest  men  have  been  labouring,  have  excited  so 
much  opposition,  apparently  unreasonable,  from 
those  who,  belonging  to  another  school,  have  yet 
been  sincere.  Distrust  has  been  created  by  beginning 
with  a  discipline  which  affected  the  exterior,  while 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  untouched.  There  is 
a  natural  jealousy  in  the  English  people  of  external 
work,  which  presents  an  appearance  untrue  to  the 
condition  of  heart  which  it  professes  to  represent. 
Men  think  it  an  imposition,  and  with  that  solid 
depth  of  character  for  which  the  English  are  so 
remarkable,  reject  the  apparent  fraud  with  indigna- 
tion. A  dread  of  formalism  has  ever  been  predo- 
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minant  in  our  people,  and  the  same  energy  which, 
in  the  unhappy  days  of  the  great  revolution,  threw 
off  the  supposed  effort  to  bring  it  about,  is  now 
exhibited  in  less  degree  in  indignant  protests  against 
beginning  a  religious  movement  with  ceremonial  for 
which  the  heart  has  not  been  prepared.  The  lower 
schools  of  theology  among  us,  in  their  earnest  day, 
understood  English  character  better,  when  they  threw 
their  whole  efforts  into  operation  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Nor  is  it  simply  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  mere  national  fancy  and  taste  ;  it  is  more 
than  this  :  there  is  a  truth  in  the  feeling  which  we 
must  consider  and  give  weight  to.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger in  approaching  holy  things  with  unholy  hands 
and  unprepared  hearts  ;  and  while  thousands  are 
living  in  ignorance  of  what  sin  is,  and  indulging 
in  it  because  they  are  unconscious  of  its  being 
sin  at  all,  it  would  be  wrong  to  fill  our  churches 
with  them,  however  much  their  cases  may  be  indi- 
vidually palliated  by  ignorance,  and  to  lead  them 
to  enjoy  an  sesthetic  service  before  they  were  in  a 
state  deserving  it ;  and  it  would  be  equally  unadvis- 
able  for  a  minister  whose  vocation  was  the  cure  of 
souls,  to  be  devoting  his  time  to  attending  to  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  services,  while  numbers 
are  living  outside  the  church  walls  untaught,  un- 
examined,  and  unaffected.  To  do  this  gives  con- 
siderable point  to  the  outcry  that  the  time  required 
for  daily  services  should  be  devoted  to  visiting  the 
people.  I  refer  here  to  the  extreme  way  in  which 
some  work  this  system.  Of  course  I  would  not  be 
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supposed  to  say  that  daily  prayers  should  not  be 
used  in  untaught  parishes,  or  that  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  carried  out  should  not  he  aesthetic 
and  beautiful :  but  I  would  protest  against  the 
excessive  use  of  this  practice  :  and  the  almost  entire 
neglect  of  the  one  for  the  sake  of  devotion  to  the 
other.  Let  men,  at  least,  be  jealous  of  giving  a 
time  to  the  one  which  is  not  equal  to  that  devoted 
to  the  other,  and  let  no  one  feel  himself  easy  at 
spending  a  time  in  the  performance  of  a  service, 
which  does  not  find  its  answer  in  his  private  work 
on  the  people.  In  large  towns  ceremonial  alone 
will  under  certain  circumstances  perhaps  have  its 
good,  but  in  small  villages  and  agricultural  popula- 
tions it  will  be  very  often  without  force  or  benefit 
except  to  the  clergyman  himself,  or  a  few  who  feel 
with  him,  and  to  whom  in  this  day  there  is  clearly 
a  danger  in  substituting  taste  for  religion,  and  in- 
tellectual for  spiritual  satisfaction. 

That  very  unconsciousness  and  reserve  in  Eng- 
lish character  adverted  to  above,  is  a  reason  for  this 
caution ;  and,  as  before  said,  it  does  seem  that  this 
effort  to  ignore  national  character,  and  to  induce  on 
the  English  mind  a  clothing  only  suited  to  a  mind 
alien  to  it,  is  a  mistake.  If  our  work  be  the  con- 
verting the  people ;  if  it  be  the  bringing  their  souls 
to  a  higher  condition  of  spiritual  life  here,  and  into 
the  life  of  glory  hereafter ;  if  it  be  to  win  their  affec- 
tions through  the  consent  of  their  understandings 
to  all  that  is  holy,  beautiful,  and  true ;  if  we  desire 
to  gain  the  ground  in  their  hearts  which  other  active 
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bodies  have  gained  ;  we  must  work  with  such  wea- 
pons as  will  affect  them,  we  must  look  to  the  result, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  test  the  nature  of  the  means 
by  the  end,  and  shun  modes  of  approach,  however 
aesthetically  beautiful,  which  alienate  either  the  will 
or  the  heart  of  the  people  from  the  Church.  Our 
object  is  not  so  much  to  display  a  certain  feature  of 
the  Church  as  she  might  be,  or  as  she  was,  but  to 
bring  souls  to  Christ,  and  almost  to  reconvert  a 
vast  mass  of  people. 


Having  once  established  this  freedom  of  inter-  Daily 
course  and  confidence,  the  full  and  effective  work-  rayer< 
ing  of  daily  service  will  produce  great  results.  If 
the  people  can  be  led  to  realize  their  spiritual  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  continual  and  painful  nature 
of  their  sacred  warfare,  daily  service  will  become 
to  them  a  means  of  untold  power  and  assistance : 
its  influences  are  countless :  its  actual  grace,  its 
binding  together  as  it  does  different  parts  of  our 
own  life,  itself  unchanging  while  all  around  is  alter- 
ing, its  voice  speaking  the  same  lesson  and  the  same 
comfort  to  the  soul,  which  has  been  repeated  a 
hundred  times :  its  calm  monotony  :  the  return 
to  the  same  corner  where  we  have  knelt  under  the 
loss  of  a  child,  the  depression  of  earthly  circum- 
stances, or  the  unkindness  of  those  we  trusted  :  its 
oft  return,  reminding  us  each  day  of  our  relation  to 
God,  warning  us  when  we  are  cold,  guiding  us  when 
we  are  doubting,  and  bringing  before  us  the  things 
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of  eternity  when  we  were  almost  lost  in  the  events 
and  stir  of  time  :  its  stillness,  its  opportunity  of 
meditation  and  reflection,  its  being  a  point  to  look 
to  in  each  day, — all  these,  as  much  to  the  poor 
man  as  to  the  rich,  do  an  incalculable  work  on  the 
soul,  and  refine,  elevate,  and  strengthen  the  spirit 
for  heaven.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
positively  evil  influence  of  the  world,  and  inter- 
course with  sinful  companions  in  work,  the  wither- 
ing effect  of  impious  words  unhesitatingly  said, 
and  impure  desires  indulged  in  without  restraint, 
and,  added  to  this,  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  re- 
ligious acts  for  many  hours  and  days,  weakening 
the  force  and  power  of  religion  in  the  heart,  the 
blessing  of  a  return  every  day  to  the  house  and 
service  of  God,  can  scarcely  be  calculated.  Besides 
these  we  must  recollect  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
daily  meet  the  poor,  of  finding  time  or  place  for 
private  prayer,  meditation,  or  self-examination. 
The  small  dimensions  of  a  cottage,  crowded  with 
children  of  all  ages  ;  the  early  and  incessant  call 
to  work;  the  necessarily  confined  space  in  which 
every  act  of  the  day  must  be  performed ;  actually 
prevent  many  from  using  private  prayer,  and  gain- 
ing the  quiet  so  requisite  for  self-examination  or 
reflection :  to  such,  daily  service  in  church  seems 
indispensable.  In  that  blessed  place  the  poor  man 
finds  a  still  retirement  from  noise  and  anxiety,  and 
in  a  more  than  "  Mary's  house,"  sits  still  to  hear 
that  "  the  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  thee."  It 
becomes  a  soothing  point  in  the  day,  in  which  the 
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anxieties  of  life  are  calmed  and  its  sorrows  cheered, 
by  their  being  realized  as  pointing  to  a  better  world, 
and  their  true  nature  shewn  as  paths  leading  to 
perfect  peace. 

13.  Before  I  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
mode  in  which  daily  service  can  most  effectually 
be  worked,  I  will  examine  and  answer  a  few  objec- 
tions which  arise  in  some  men's  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is,  however,  a  most  comfortable  thought, 
that  this  practice  has  made  in  our  day  such  rapid 
progress. 

a.  One  foremost  difficulty  is,  the  unlikelihood 
of  attendance,  and  the  fact  of  so  many  instances  of 
daily  prayer  existing  with  very  thin  congregations. 
In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  much  if  it  will  be  found 
on  investigation  to  be  true  that  the  number  of 
attendants  is  so  small,  unless  there  be  some  very 
good  reason  assignable  to  explain  it ;  in  very  many 
cases  where  daily  prayer  is  used,  the  hours  are  such 
that  the  poor  cannot  attend,  or,  which  is  far  oftener 
the  reason,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  to 
induce  them  to  use  this  means  of  grace,  or  to  enable 
them  to  realize  its  power  and  blessed  effects.  It 
has  so  often  happened  that  those  who  have  made 
use  of  this  public  ministration,  have  felt  so  strongly 
its  value  for  themselves  and  those  who  have  sym- 
pathized with  them,  or  have  been  so  engaged  in 
the  mode  of  its  performance  and  its  ceremonial 
detail,  that  they  have  not  cared,  or  not  seemed  to 
care  whether  the  mass  of  the  poor  could  enter  into 
it  or  not.  In  such  cases  the  poor  look  on  it  as  a 
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fact  in  the  village  and  town  independent  of  them- 
selves, and  in  many  cases  as  a  foible  of  the  clergy- 
man, in  which  they  have  no  participation.  The 
sometimes  sudden  change  to  fall  choral  service  has 
tended  to  confirm  this  impression,  owing  to  the 
trouble  they  have  found  in  joining  in  what  at  first 
must  to  many  of  them  have  been  the  difficulty  of 
nearly  an  unknown  tongue.  And  the  force  of  pre- 
judice against  the  practice  has  been  fomented  and 
increased  by  narrow-minded  though  often  earnest 
men,  who  see  in  daily  prayer  nothing  more  than  a 
remnant  of  Popery.  The  dread  of  being  imposed 
on  and  of  partaking  in  useless  ceremony  comes  out 
strongly,  and  the  daily  prayer  loses  alike  its  attend- 
ants and  much  of  its  efficacy,  by  having  been  put 
forward  in  a  guise  calculated  to  inspire  distrust. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  if  used  with  discretion 
and  stripped  of  any  unnecessary  cause  of  offence, 
the  daily  service  will  not  be  thinly  attended,  but 
resorted  to  as  a  blessed  means  of  grace  and 
strength. 

But  a  reason  why  in  many  cases  the  numbers 
are  very  small,  is  that  the  hours  chosen  for  it  are 
unsuitable  and  inconvenient.  In  a  small  state- 
ment recently  published  on  daily  prayers,  we  find 
the  following  account  of  the  hours  at  which  they 
are  used. 

At  5      ...      in      ...     1  case. 

7 11  cases. 

7.30. 18  — 

8  .80  — 
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At  8.30      .     .     .    in    . 

9                 -     *     i     t     . 

.     .  20  cases. 
43  — 

9.30.    ...... 

.   11  — 

10    .....»: 

,     .  48  — 

10.30     .;;,!.« 

.     7  — 

11    

.  24  — 

11,30    . 

2  — 

12 1  case. 

Thus  in  all  the  actual  instances  where  daily  prayer 
is  used,  the  greater  numbers  are  at  8  and  10,  the 
hours  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  labouring  poor  to  attend.  A  ser- 
vice at  5  in  the  morning  alone  would  suit  their 
arrangements ;  and  until  we  can  change  the  hours 
of  society,  and  induce  farmers  and  tradesmen  to 
alter  their  routine  of  the  day,  the  time  of  the  poor 
man  must  be  considered.  In  the  list  of  all  exist- 
ing cases  of  daily  service,  we  find  but  one  case  of  a 
service  at  5  in  the  morning.  Seven  is  an  hour  at 
which  the  majority  of  poor  can  never  be  present, 
for  they  are  always  at  work  and  the  day  fairly  be- 
gun :  the  hour  which  will  suit  them  must  be  that 
before  they  go  out  to  labour. 

The  list  for  evening  prayer  runs  thus  ; 

At  2      ...      in      ...     1  case. 

3 37  cases. 

3.30 9  — 

4 36  — 

4.30 5— • 

5 24  — 

6 15  — 

6.30 6  — 

7  .18  — 
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At  7.30      ...    in    ...  6  — 

8  . 5  — 

8.30 1  case. 

9  ........  1  — 

10 1  — 

Now  here  again  we  find  the  same  inconvenience 
of  hours.  The  hours  most  suited  for  the  attendance 
of  the  labourer  are  the  last  5,  and  these  bear  the 
smallest  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  pre- 
ceding hours  :  in  summer  the  poor  man  cannot 
attend  before  8,  and  in  hay  and  corn  harvest  not 
till  9  or  10.  It  is  seldom  in  winter  he  can  attend 
before  7,  and  yet  we  find  here  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  hours  are  before  this.  There  is  an  hour  in 
which  it  is  actually  impossible  for  the  working  poor 
ever  to  be  present,  and  yet  there  are  37  services 
at  3,  and  only  1  at  8,  and  but  18  at  7.  The  women 
of  a  village  will  find  very  nearly  the  same  difficulty, 
as  the  domestic  work  is  of  such  nature  as  to  limit 
their  time  to  very  much  about  the  same  amount; 
and  in  many  cases  out-door  work  precludes  their 
attendance  at  just  the  same  time  as  it  does  the 
men.  Consequently  the  aged  and  children  only 
can  be  expected  to  be  present  at  services  between 
7  and  7.  Now  while  the  hours  of  daily  service 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  at  times  when  the  mass 
of  the  poor  cannot  attend,  it  is  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  practice  that  many  people  do  not  come. 
Let  it  be  used  at  such  times  as  attendance  will  be 
possible,  and  the  other  requisitions  referred  to 
above  be  attended  to,  and  there  will  be  no  lack 
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of  congregation.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  saying 
what  should  be  the  plan  adopted,  but  simply  shew- 
ing that  there  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of 
daily  prayers  on  the  score  of  their  being  ill  at- 
tended. 

I  transcribe  a  quotation  from  an  able  article  in 
the  Christian   Remembrancer,  as   coinciding  with 
what  I  have  said. 

"  We  are  in  possession  of  the  average  attendance 
at  daily  prayers  in  most  of  the  churches  out  of 
London  where  they  are  said,  and  the  result  is  worth 
being  recorded.  The  proportion  per  cent,  of  average 
attendance  stands  thus : — In  three  churches  it  ex- 
ceeds 50  ;  in  eight  varies  from  40  to  50  ;  in  seven, 
from  30  to  40  ;  in  three,  from  25  to  30  ;  in  seven, 
from  20  to  25  ;  in  twenty-one,  from  15  to  20;  in 
twenty -five,  from  10  to  15  ;  in  twenty-one,  from  5 
to  10  ;  and  in  five,  is  below  5.  The  largest  average 
we  know  is  100  ;  that  occurs  in  the  evensong  of  the 
church  in  a  manufacturing  town  in  one  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  with  a  population  of  25,000  souls. 
In  one  case  the  attendance  was  given  as  absolutely 
nothing ;  but  the  explanation  was  adjoined,  that 
there  is  only  one  family  professing  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  in  the  parish.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  was  in  Cornwall. 

II  The  largest  averages  are  almost  universally  in 
small   country   towns,  with   populations   of  three 
or  four  thousand,  and  two  or  three  parishes  ;  the 
smallest,  in  the  suburban  districts  round  London. 
In  country  places,  the  summer  average  will  exceed 
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the  winter  by  at  least  one  half.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  evensong  will  be  better  attended  than  the 
matins,  but  the  rule  is  not  universal ;  and  the  more 
educated  the  congregation,  the  less  will  it  hold. 

' '  One  of  the  most  important  questions  for  a 
priest  about  to  establish  daily  service  is,  of  course, 
the  time.  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  implicit 
feeling  that  10  and  4  are  the  canonical  hours  of 
the  English  Church :  why,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  But  ever  since  the  time  of  George  Herbert, 
such  has  been  the  opinion  ;  and  those  hours,  in  the 
majority  of  our  cathedrals,  are  still  the  hours  of 
prayer.  Yet  as,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  ca- 
nonical reason,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  their 
choice,  so  in  most  places,  and  in  all  country  vil- 
lages, hardly  any  more  inconvenient  hours  could 
be  fixed.  These  suit  neither  rich  nor  poor ;  and 
the  convenience  of  one  or  the  other  party  ought  to 
be  consulted.  The  priest  must  so  arrange  his 
morning  service  as  to  catch  the  poor  man  before 
he  goes  forth  to  his  daily  work,  or  wait  till  the  rich 
man  can  be  expected  to  come.  One  alternative 
must  be  taken  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  undoubtedly 
he  should  remember  that  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached.  In  summer,  5,  or  half-past  5,  would 
give  them  the  best  chance  of  attending  ;  yet,  so  far 
as  we  know,  only  one  church  in  England  has  daily 
matins  at  5,  and  one  has  the  Litany  at  the  same 
hour.  In  winter,  7,  or  even  half-past  7,  would  suit 
the  labourer  very  well ;  but,  in  the  churches  which 
adopt  that  time  during  summer,  it  is  usually  changed 
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for  the  winter  months.  One  church  alone,  and 
three  or  four  cathedrals, — Chichester  and  Chester, 
for  example, — have  two  matin  services." 

b.  A  charge  frequently  made  against  daily  Church 
prayers  as  an  excuse  for  not  adopting  the  practice 
is  its  tendency  to  create  formalism  :  but  it  needs  no 
consideration  to  see  the   invalidity  of  this   objec- 
tion ;  formalism,  or  the  tendency  to  it,  resides  in 
the  heart  of  the  individual,  not  in  the  thing  itself, 
and  if  only  the  poor  man  be  conscious  of  his  own 
sinfulness  and  need  of  grace,  and   of  the   general 
influence  on  his  mind  gained  by  thus  giving  a  part 
of  each  day  to  God,  there  is  no  more  fear  that  he 
will  find  formalism  in  daily  prayer  than  that  he  will 
find  it  in  his  own  private  devotion,  or  in  attending 
Divine   Service   on   Sunday  morning ;    a   prepared 
heart  is  necessary  for  all  religious  acts,  and  this  it 
will  be  the  labour  of  the  clergyman  to  give  by  in- 
dividual teaching. 

c.  Another  objection  offered  to  daily  prayers  has 
been   the   time   that   is   occupied  by  them  in  the 
day,  which  might  be  employed  better  in  visiting, 
or  some  other  parochial  occupation.     But  first,  is 
it  true  that  the  self-same  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
which  daily  prayer  occupies,  would  be  actually  spent 
on  this  work  of  visiting,  and  is  not  the  time  actually 
gained  by  any  one  systematic  work  in  the  day  a  far 
greater  gain  in  the  long  run  than  irregular  work  to 
four  times  the  amount?    It   may  appear   at   first 
sight  that  the  having  a  fixed  daily  work  will  inter- 
fere with  other  important  vocations ; — but  placing 
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aside  wholly  the  comparative  value  of  daily  prayer 
above  most  other  parish  ministrations,  the  mere  fact 
of  the  clergyman's  having  one  settled  point  in  the 
day  he  is  obliged  to  attend  to,  will  give  arrange- 
ment and  point  to  all  his  other  works.  It  gives 
a  definite  outline  to  his  parochial  hours,  just  as 
the  rest  of  night  bounds  with  an  outline  the  em- 
ployment of  his  day.  He  will  have  a  definite 
point,  up  to  which  and  after  which  he  will  do  cer- 
tain works,  and  those  other  works  will  receive 
force  and  punctuality  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
one  work  of  the  day  with  reference  to  which  they 
are  done.  The  afternoon  visit  to  the  school  will 
become  systematic  because  the  daily  prayer  is  ;  and 
there  will  be  a  given  place  and  time  where  and  when 
the  people  may  without  fail  find  the  clergyman. 

d.  With  regard  to  the  objection  offered  on  the 
score  of  the  tie  on  time  which  daily  prayer  incurs, 
the  answer  is  plain  :  I  am  presupposing  in  this  view 
of  parochial  labour  the  entire  devotion  of  the  clergy- 
man's time,  the  giving  up  the  calls  of  society,  and 
a  willingness  to  be  always  and  regularly  found  at 
his  post,  except  when  the  demands  of  health  or  busi- 
ness peremptorily  call  him  away  ;  and  when  he  has 
realized  this  kind  of  self-devotion,  the  having  a  tie 
which  will  be  protective  to  himself,  a  check  on  his 
own  irregularity  and  tendency  to  wandering,  and 
which  will  be  a  tangible  and  palpable  excuse  to  those 
who  would  seduce  him  to  the  calls  of  the  world, 
will  be  incalculable  in  its  value.  Besides  this,  the 
tie  is  not  so  peremptory  as  this  objection  would 
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seem  to  suppose.  The  apparent  difficulty  is  this, 
that  without  a  curate  a  man  can  never  for  one  day 
]eave  his  parish  ;  and  the  power  of  having  a  curate 
is  not  in  the  reach  of  every  one  :  but  this  difficulty 
is  exaggerated ;  the  rubric  does  not  so  peremptorily 
require  daily  service,  but  simply  runs  thus : 

"  And  all  Priests  and  Deacons  are  to  say  daily 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  either  privately 
or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness,  or  some  other 
urgent  cause. 

"  And  the  Curate  that  ministereth  in  every  Parish- 
Church  or  Chapel,  being  at  home,  and  not  being 
otherwise  reasonably  hindered,  shall  say  the  same 
in  the  Parish- Church  or  Chapel  where  he  minister- 
eth, and  shall  cause  a  Bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a 
convenient  time  before  he  begins,  that  the  people 
may  come  to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to  pray  with 
him." 

Thus  leaving  it  open  to  the  convenience  in  a  great 
degree  of  the  priest  himself ;  and  although  I  would 
be  very  far  indeed  from  thinking  that  daily  prayer 
should  have  the  least  degree  of  irregularity  in  its 
performance,  still  any  how,  rather  than  forego  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  altogether,  this  permission  of  occasional 
default  may  surely  be  well  used  as  an  argument. 

e.  The  truth  of  the  following  remarks  on  the 
futility  of  the  argument  on  health,  I  take  from  the 
article  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  which  shews 
how  little  force  and  weight  the  objection  has  : 

"The  other  objection  is  on  the  score  of  health; 
and,  a  priori,  it  is  very  plausible.  If  the  Sunday 
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services  are  so  heavy  a  drag,  if  they  occasion  such 
wear  and  tear  to  the  lungs,  what  must  daily  prayers 
be  ?  But,  by  the  same  rule,  a  man  who  is  com- 
pelled to  take  violent  exercise  once  a- week,  would 
do  well  to  take  none  at  all  on  the  intermediate 
days.  What  is  the  reason  that  consumption  is  so 
fearfully  prevalent  among  the  English  Clergy,  while 
among  their  French  brethren,  certainly  not  physi- 
cally stronger,  it  is  almost  unknown  ?  Doubtless, 
in  some  measure,  the  most  injurious  effect  of  read- 
ing instead  of  intoning,  but  certainly  also  because 
the  one  set  of  men  tax  their  lungs  to  their  utmost 
once  a  week — the  others  call  theirs  pretty  equally 
into  play  every  day.  So,  in  like  manner,  English 
lawyers,  who  do  not  intone,  and  who  speak  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  clergymen,  are  compara- 
tively free  from  phthisis.  The  reason  is,  that  when 
they  exercise  their  voice,  the  strain  is  continuous 
and  equable ;  and  when  they  rest,  the  rest  is  com- 
plete. We  believe,  and  we  are  sure  we  should  be 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  physicians,  that  daily 
prayers  would  be  found  a  preventive  of  that  which 
they  are  commonly  thought  to  induce.  And  we 
are  told  by  the  editors  of  the  '  Guide/  that,  in  their 
very  numerous  inquiries,  they  found  only  one  in- 
stance where  daily  service,  having  commenced,  was 
given  up  on  the  score  of  ill-health."  I  have  stated 
and  answered  objections  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
common-place,  because  some  such  must  still  be 
felt  on  a  large  scale,  or  we  should  generally  see 
our  churches  in  more  frequent  use. 
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Having  thus  considered  the  objections  to  the  use 
of  daily  prayers,  let  us  see  how  they  might  be  used 
to  most  advantage. 

If  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  majority  syste- 
matically to  attend,  they  will  not  only  be  a  daily 
means  of  actual  grace  and  power,  but  they  will 
form  a  strong  religious  habit  of  mind  ;  and  while 
there  is  no  actual  desire  to  neglect  God  or  dis- 
obey His  call,  men  do  so  because  they  have  no 
distinct  demand  made  on  their  time  and  attention, 
the  mere  fact  of  their  having  this  discipline  imposed 
on  them  creates  a  religious  spirit :  it  will  be  the 
daily  point  at  which  they  will  remember  they  are 
Christians,  and  are  actually  members  of  another 
kingdom  and  a  better  home.  The  mere  fact  of 
whole  days  spent  in  things  to  do  with  this  world, 
without  any  directly  religious  act,  of  itself  infidel- 
izes  the  mind,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  with 
the  poor,  who  are  without  the  aids  of  refinement 
and  education,  and  are  continually  exposed  to  the 
expression  of  the  most  unblushing  vice.  We  need 
religious  acts  to  remind  us  we  are  religious,  and  if 
the  acts  and  spirit  of  this  world  alone  breathe 
around  us,  how  are  we  to  avoid  falling  gradually 
into  the  feeling,  that  we  belong  to  this  lower  state 
of  things  ?  In  the  desultory  and  pointless  system 
of  that  school  which  shuns  direct  formal  acts  of 
worship,  no  obstacle  or  remedy  is  offered  to  this 
condition  of  mind. 

Let,  then,  the  daily  prayer  in  the  country  parish 
be  every  evening  at  seven  in  winter  and  eight  in 
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summer ;  let  the  8  o'clock  service  move  to  9  when, 
during  harvest  or  field  work,  the  people  are  una- 
voidably employed  late  at  work.  Let  them  feel  that 
the  time  of  the  clergyman  is  at  their  disposal,  that 
his  object  is  their  salvation,  and  their  spiritual  bene- 
fit alone  the  consideration  of  life  and  death  to  him ; 
and  there  are  but  few  who  will  not  be  touched  and 
affected  by  it.  Let  the  poor  see  that  daily  prayer  is 
arranged  with  reference  to  them,  and  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  convenience  and  hours  of  the  rich,  and 
they  will  at  once  feel  the  consideration :  but  the  poor, 
whether  agricultural  or  artizan,  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  their  occupations  and  time  have  been  little 
attended  to  :  and  in  London  and  other  great  cities, 
whose  teeming  populations  are  confined  to  the 
crowded  factory-room,  the  shop,  and  the  market 
till  a  late  hour  at  evening,  the  great  multitude  come 
forth  and  see  darkened  churches,  where  evensong 
was  said  three  hours  ago.  What  must  be  the  effect 
of  this  on  their  minds?  what  but  the  conviction 
forced  upon  them  that  the  daily  prayer  is  said  at 
hours  which  suit  the  dinner  hour  of  the  rich,  rather 
than  the  convenience  of  the  great  mass  of  the  la- 
bouring population ;  and  what  must  this  create  in 
their  minds  but  distrust  in  the  Church  and  her  clergy, 
hostility  to  the  rank  above  them,  and  suspicion  and 
jealousy  at  any  overture  made  them  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ  ?  This  suiting  the  hours  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  higher  class  of  society,  also  tends 
strongly  to  excite  a  suspicion,  that  the  clergy  them- 
selves have  calls  in  the  evening  superior  in  their 
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minds  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  poor,  or  else  why 
should  the  only  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
which  they  could  operate  upon  them,  be  spent  in 
society,  and  what  is  called  the  world  ?  The  con- 
viction which  naturally  forces  itself  is,  that  the 
world  and  society  have  greater  charms  than  labo- 
rious work,  and  that  those  bodies  who  do  work 
through  evenings  and  late  at  night,  are  the  bodies 
which  care  for  and  sympathize  with  the  poor.  And 
who  are  these?  Socialists,  and  dissenters.  We  must 
have  a  late  evening  or  night  service  if  we  would 
meet  the  case  of  tens  of  thousands ;  the  propor- 
tions must  be  reversed,  and  the  services  at  8  and 
9  at  night  must  bear  the  average  of  ten  to  one  over 
those  held  at  5  and  6  ;  whereas  in  the  list  before  us 
we  see  a  hundred  and  sixty  services  before  8,  and 
eight  services  at  or  after  8  ;  that  is,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  services  to  suit  the  rich,  and  eight  to  suit  the 
poor ;  a  hundred  and  sixty  services  to  suit  the 
minority  of  the  population,  who  have  not  to  toil 
for  their  livelihood,  who  could  without  much  per- 
sonal inconvenience  arrange  their  day,  and  who,  if 
such  arrangement  be  inconvenient,  have  a  hundred 
means  of  alleviation  and  relief, — and  eight  services 
to  suit  an  immense  and  overwhelming  majority  who 
cannot  change  their  hours,  whose  arrangements  are 
at  the  disposal  of  others,  who  must  toil  for  bread 
and  existence,  who  cannot  attend  the  call  at  any 
hour,  and  who  have  few  and  imperfect  substitutes, 
and  but  small  alleviations,  for  the  absence  of  Daily 
Prayer. 
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If  a  difficulty  arises  in  always  having  daily  service 
at  so  late  an  hour,  at  least  it  might  easily  be  so 
arranged  that  service  should  be  at  a  late  hour  three 
days  in  the  week  and  at  an  earlier  one  on  the  other 
three,  thus  suiting  the  time  of  both  classes  of  so- 
ciety. In  many  parishes  indeed,  unless  there  are 
two  evening  services  in  the  day,  this  will  be  a 
necessary  arrangement.  In  such  cases  the  service 
might  be  at  7  or  8  on  three  evenings  in  the  week, 
and  on  all  Festivals  and  Vigils,  thus  giving  a  large 
proportion  of  services  during  the  year  which  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  poor.  Of  course  there  are  many 
aged  and  sickly  poor,  to  whom  the  later  hour  of 
morning  service  is  a  great  convenience  if  they  must 
be  considered. 

It  is  impossible  to  overcalculate  the  blessing  of 
daily  prayer  when  once  it  has  become  the  settled 
habit  of  the  people :  the  daily  rule  and  discipline 
it  creates,  the  oft-remembrance  of  holy  things,  the 
opportunity  for  employers  (if  they  will)  to  give 
their  whole  band  of  labourers  the  means  of  wor- 
shipping God,  are  past  value.  It  becomes  a  wit- 
ness to  the  village  and  the  town,  a  continual 
protest  for  religion,  and  against  vice  and  world- 
liness ;  it  affords  a  protection  to  those  who  have 
to  endure  the  triumphant  ridicule  of  the  world, 
by  shewing  that  the  Church  can  be  as  active  and 
earnest  for  souls  as  the  world  for  temporal  concerns. 
All  these  are  reasons  which  make  daily  prayer  of 
untold  and  incalculable  importance.  While  the 
world  is  untiring  and  persevering,  the  Church  must 
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shew  she  can  be  the  same,  or  she  must  lose  her 
standing,  and  give  up  her  claim  to  respect  from  the 
unwearying  and  ever-watchful  world.  Her  daily 
prayer,  her  windows  pouring  forth  the  ray  of  light 
which  betokens  daily  recognition  of  the  Creator  and 
Judge,  are  her  protest.  While  gambling  houses  and 
gin  palaces,  public  houses  and  taverns,  stand  with 
doors  wide  open  to  entrap  the  passing  artizan  and 
weary  herdsman  in  their  evening  walk,  why  should 
the  church  alone  be  dark  and  her  doors  alone  closed, 
when  she  too  might  entice  men  who  pass  by  to  hear 
words,  or  witness  acts,  which  might  warn  them  of 
the  nearness  of  eternity  and  the  awfulness  of  judg- 
ment? While  evening  after  evening  teachers  and 
lecturers  of  all  schools  and  sentiments,  political 
demagogues,  and  infidel  reasoners,  are  pre-occupy- 
ing  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  population,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  Satan  instead  of  to  God,  to  renounce 
their  baptismal  covenant,  and  to  sign  their  compact 
with  perdition  ;  why  should  not  the  Church,  and  the 
ministers  of  religion,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
we  are  doing,  be  raising  some  external  protest,  and 
applying  some  parallel  remedy,  by  letting  the  walls 
of  their  open  churches  echo  with  the  counter-calls 
to  holiness  and  reflection,  the  blessedness  of  true 
religion,  and  the  joys  of  eternal  rest  ?  The  hearts  of 
many  are  as  willing  to  listen  to  them,  as  they  are  to 
those  who  occupy  their  attention  for  sin  and  unbe- 
lief. Why  should  the  church  alone  be  closed  during 
the  late  hours  of  the  evening  ?  Why  should  heretical 
teachers  be  unceasing  in  their  exertions  and  their 
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renunciation  of  self,  and  many  of  our  own  clergy 
alone  unwilling  to  sacrifice  health,  society,  and  life 
itself,  in  the  work  of  evangelists  and  missionaries  ? 
Many  of  our  parishes  need  the  evangelist  and  the 
missionary,  many  more  require  the  energy  and  self- 
devotion  of  the  martyr  and  the  confessor.  Till  this 
work  is  done,  till  the  thousands  of  our  parishes  are 
brought  to  God,  till  the  proportion  of  energy  and 
life  in  the  Church  outweighs,  by  the  degree  in  which 
eternity  outbalances  time,  the  energy  and  life  of 
the  powers  of  evil  and  the  efforts  of  the  world,  the 
ministers  of  God  may  not  rest,  and  cannot  safely  be 
absent  from  their  post  during  the  most  critical  part 
of  the  day,  and  only  be  found  in  the  circles  of  social 
life  or  intellectual  society.  The  evening  is  the  crisis 
of  the  social  disorder,  and  the  physician  must  be  at 
his  post,  or  the  disease  becomes  past  cure. 

There  need  not  be  many  hours  from  6  o'clock 
till  10  in  which  (in  some  church  or  other  in  a  town 
where  there  are  many  churches)  daily  prayer  is  not 
ascending,  and  solemn  words  being  uttered,  to  arrest 
the  thoughtless  and  to  warn  the  sinner.  Till  we  are 
doing  this,  we  are  not  doing  our  work ;  we  deserve 
the  scoff  of  the  world ;  we  are  fairly  vanquished  in 
energy  by  the  power  of  evil ;  we  have  rightly  no 
voice  left  to  complain  of  the  fruits  of  sin,  the  in- 
fluence of  dissent,  or  the  inattention  of  the  people. 
The  influential  member  of  the  national  council, 
the  mechanic  meditating  over  the  success  of  his 
inventions,  the  artizan  labouring  for  his  family,  the 
tradesman  untiring  by  night  and  day  for  the  sue- 
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cess  of  mercantile  speculations,  cannot  find  time  for 
the  calls  of  society  and  the  pleasures  of  social  life ; 
no  hour  is  too  late  for  their  exertions,  no  effort  too 
severe  a  strain  for  health,  since  the  call  of  their 
country  and  their  family  is  paramount  to  life  and 
health ;  and  why  should  not  the  call  of  Him  who 
gave  His  own  life  for  us,  and  the  salvation  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  souls,  who,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  must  "  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly," 
be  equally  imperative,  equally  exacting,  on  the  lives 
and  health  and  time  of  us  His  ministers  who  have 
received  the  commission  of  life  and  death  ? 

14.  I  might  suggest  one  or  two  more  reflections  Further 
on  the  effects  of  parochial   daily  prayer   as  being  Daily 
peculiarly  useful  in  forming  the  religious  mind.         the  mind? 

There  is  a  soothing  influence  in  the  act,  a  free- 
dom from  excitement  which  all  who  know  it,  love. 
It  seems  to  expect  and  soothe  the  awe  which  the 
objects  of  religion  must  wear  to  the  soul,  it  pre- 
pares men  for  the  solemn  and  terrible  in  the  things 
of  God.  Excitement  in  religion  raises  the  awful 
without  allaying  it.  Men  are  not  conscious  of  it 
at  the  moment,  nor  often  know  the  real  effect  of 
excitement  till  it  is  past.  If  men  consider  it,  they 
will  see,  that  excitement  in  religion  has  always  left 
an  indefinite  awe  behind,  a  sense  that  the  feeling  of 
excitement  has  been  unduly  exerted,  that  the  object 
of  it  was  far  beyond  it,  that  it  was  a  feeling  unwor- 
thy of  its  end  ;  the  latter  was  too  great,  too  vast  to 
bear  such  a  mode  of  approach.  It  is  a  case  which 
is  met  by  the  calm  monotony  of  daily  prayer,  where 
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the  truth  of  the  object  is  taken  for  granted,  and  no 
further  search  into  it  allowed  ;  there  it,  is  made  the 
ground-work  of  devotional  exercise,  the  unques- 
tioned and  uninvestigated  subject  of  constant  peti- 
tion. It  seems  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  solem- 
nities of  God  without  undue  terror,  it  allays  the 
feverish  excitement  and  consequent  alarm  and  sus- 
pense of  frequent  search,  and  forms  in  men  an 
humble,  devout  habit  of  mind.  We  appeal  to  men 
who  have  tried  it,  to  answer  to  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  said.  That  men  do  fall  back  on  it,  as  the 
more  real  of  the  two  states,  we  appeal  to  the  fact, 
that  while  the  services,  attendance  at  which  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  excitement  of  preaching,  are 
a  while  attended  with  eagerness,  and  services  which 
are  divested  of  every  thing  save  the  act  of  "  mono- 
tonous" devotion  are  little  used  or  valued  at  first ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  attendance  on  the  former 
gradually  dwindles  away,  and  that  on  the  other,  by 
degrees,  becomes  more  settled,  more  frequent,  and 
more  devoted.  Men  do  really  love  and  yearn  after 
sameness.  It  is  tedious  and  irksome  in  the  end, 
though  at  the  moment  it  may  be  pleasing,  to  un- 
dergo excitement.  How  truly  the  Church  has  seen 
and  answered  this  part  of  man's  constitution !  She 
becomes  the  calm  home  of  her  children  in  all  their 
troubles  through  this  scene  of  strife ;  she  is  the 
same,  though  they  change;  she  alters  not,  how- 
ever altered  they  may  be ;  she  recalls  her  children, 
by  the  oft-heard  voice  of  daily  prayer,  to  leave  the 
world  and  come  to  God.  Who  can  tell  the  tranquil 
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peace  created  by  returning,  day  after  day,  at  the 
same  hoar,  to  the  same  house,  to  say  and  hear  the 
same  words  ?  We  go  there  when  friends  are  cold, 
and  are  led  to  One  who  never  changes  ;  we  go 
there  in  sorrow,  and  her  sentences  fall  into  ac- 
cents of  sympathy  and  comfort ;  we  go  there  in 
prosperity,  and  the  echo  of  sorrow  has  not  left 
her  walls  :  we  are  reminded  to  rejoice  with  tremb- 
ling ;  her  sorrow  is  sweet,  her  joy  softened ;  we  go 
there  when  our  hearts  are  cold  and  tinged  with  the 
world's  spirit,  and  we  find  the  power  of  our  warmer 
feelings,  our  closer  communion,  still  clinging  to  her 
prayers  and  exhortations,  still  bound  up,  as  it  were, 
with  her  very  stones,  and  we  are  melted  into  ten- 
derness again.  When  we  have  grown  worldly,  the 
prayer  we  used  in  sorrow  brings  us  back,  for  it 
is  the  same  prayer,  the  same  power  still,  though 
we  have  changed ;  the  words  we  sent  up  with  fer- 
vour, in  our  days  of  deeper  devotion,  again  arouse 
the  feeling  when  it  has  fled  from  our  mind.  She 
is  in  every  tone,  form,  and  detail,  the  sweet  and 
kind  remembrancer  of  better  things.  On  the  ear 
of  death,  the  same  voice  falls  which  claimed  us  at 
baptism,  and  cheered  us  ever  since.  She  is  one 
voice  with  many  tones,  but  whether  the  tone  sink 
on  the  room  of  sickness  or  death,  whether  it  fall 
on  the  unconscious  sense  of  infancy,  or  the  opening 
mind  of  youth  at  confirmation,  or  whether  it  con- 
secrate the  changes  of  life,  or  call  us  to  oft-com- 
munion,  it  is  the  same  sweet  mother's  voice  recog- 
nised through  the  medium  of  its  thousand  tones. 
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Notes  of  music  carry  us  back  to  times,  feelings, 
and  men,  with  whom  we  first  heard  them  ;  and  the 
Church's  music  is  bound  up  with  Liturgies  of  al- 
most apostolic  days,  with  the  last  hours  of  martyrs, 
and  the  sameness  of  her  children's  destiny  through 
many  a  hundred  years.  Words  and  forms  of  speech 
strangely  connect  themselves  with  men  who  used 
them ;  martyrs,  confessors,  and  bishops  of  long  past 
days,  in  some  cases  even  Apostles,  have  consecrated 
her  forms  by  their  usage.  The  sorrows  of  her  chil- 
dren, in  other  days,  were  comforted  by  the  same 
words  which  comfort  us,  and  their  doubts  were 
guided,  their  joys  softened,  by  the  same  voice  which 
speaks  to  men  of  to-day.  Her  very  architecture  has 
become  a  frame-work,  by  which  she  embodies  the 
doctrines  of  her  creed,  and  her  creeds  are  still  con- 
tinuing echoes  of  her  oecumenical  councils.  We  use 
the  forms  which  the  blood  of  holy  men  has  given 
down  to  us  unimpaired,  and  while  we  love  the  form, 
we  think  of  the  hand  which  gave  it  us,  sealed  with 
its  blood.  Nor  is  its  associative  power  confined  to 
the  days  before  us  ;  it  is  also  bound  up  with  the 
scenes  and  days  gone  by  of  our  own  existence.  It 
speaks  to  us,  not  only  as  members  of  one  body,  but, 
as  I  said  above,  as  individuals  made  up  of  succes- 
sive periods  of  existence.  She  is  our  mother ;  she 
had  our  first  love,  and  heard  it  often  repeated  at 
her  altar,  and  will  speak  to  us  with  an  accustomed 
love  in  our  last  hours.  Her  daily  prayers  are  the 
links  of  the  chain  which  unites  the  first  with  the  last 
day  of  our  life,  reminding  us  of  the  sameness  of  our 
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being,  and  that  the  highest  view  of  sameness  is  our 
connection  with  God.  When  the  world  has  touched 
us  with  its  icy  hand,  she  melts  its  grasp  with  the 
recollection  of  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  of  the 
trusted  truth  of  her  catechizing,  of  the  fresh  energy 
of  her  confirmation.  She  remains  simple  ;  she  re- 
minds us  we  were  simple  once,  when  we,  perhaps, 
have  almost  forgotten  simplicity.  The  feelings  we 
had  at  the  dying  hours  of  those  we  loved,  and  the 
changes  in  us  they  made,  the  world  has  perhaps 
chilled ;  but  we  go  back  to  her,  and  she  re-opens 
the  fountain  of  tears  which  had  dried  up,  and 
places  us  again  by  the  side  of  those  whom  the 
world  would  have  us  forget.  Their  spirits  are  still 
with  her,  and  we  find  them  there.  Her  creeds  are 
a  word  about  them ;  the  world  would  have  us  for- 
get them  when  we  left  them,  but  she  continues  on 
through  the  dying  hour ;  with  her  it  was  but  a 
change  from  one  state  to  another.  All  this  belongs 
to  her  associative  power ;  these  and  a  thousand 
more  are  the  objects  she  offers  to  our  feelings, 
which  yearn  after  association ;  feelings  which  will, 
which  must,  have  a  home ;  and  the  act  which  ap- 
plies all  this  to  each  individual  is  daily  prayer. 
In  doing  thus,  does  she  not  consecrate  a  natural 
desire  to  God  ?  Does  she  not,  in  the  meantime, 
refine  and  chasten  the  whole  character,  intellectual 
and  moral  ? 

15.  In  close  connection  with  this  branch  of  paro-  Preach- 
chial  labour,  and  which  is  immediately  concerned  mg* 
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with  giving  efficacy  to  daily  service  over  the  poor, 
is  the  ordinance  of  preaching.  Here  it  seems  that 
those  who  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  Church 
movement  among  us,  have  gone  to  an  excess,  and 
from  dread  of  the  false  application  and  undue  im- 
portance of  preaching,  have  gone  far  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  whole  ordinance. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  many  things  in 
the  recent  transition  of  religious  feeling  within  the 
Church,  and  we  have  let  slip  much  which  was 
truly  effective  and  powerful  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
tendency  of  the  religious  movement  of  the  past 
century  had  been  to  depreciate  the  higher  rites 
of  the  Church,  and  to  exalt  unduly  the  ordinance 
of  preaching ;  and  that  this  had  been  carried  to  an 
excess  which  produced  all  the  evils  of  excitement  in 
religion  and  superficiality  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
and  this  built  on  a  false  interpretation  of  many 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  such  as  especially  the 
beginning  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
taking  them  to  refer  to  the  ordinance  of  Christian 
preaching  to  a  baptized  congregation,  rather  than 
to  the  duty  of  evangelizing  the  world.  But  there 
were  strong  reasons  for  this  line  adopted  by  the 
schools  in  question  ;  and  even  were  there  not,  we 
are  not  warranted  in  depreciating  and  casting  into 
the  shade  that  which  every  age  and  portion  of  the 
Church  has  used  with  effect,  and  which  we  should 
expect  a  priori  would  have  so  much  power  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 
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We  must  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
vival of  religion,  of  which  they  were  the  instru- 
ments, the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  were  sunk 
into  the  deepest  degradation,  and  a  moral  death  had 
demoralized  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  people. 
There  could  be  no  appreciation  of  sacraments  or 
Church  discipline  until  the  people  became  alive  to 
the  need  of  personal  religion,  and  the  awfulness  of 
individual  responsibility.  It  is  true  that  in  rousing 
men  to  the  need  of  real  piety,  they  tended  by  what 
they  said  to  depreciate  and  throw  into  the  shade, 
those  very  means  of  grace  whose  efficacy  preach- 
ing was  needed  to  bring  out,  but  this  was  that 
tendency  to  excess,  to  which  all  religious  energies 
and  movements  are  liable :  preaching  was  needed, 
but  the  fault  lay  in  slighting  the  other  portions  of 
the  Church's  ministrations. 

Whether  we  consider  preaching  in  relation  to  the 
effect  we  should  expect  it  would  have  on  the  hearts 
of  men,  or  in  its  historical  view,  we  shall  have  no 
reason  to  pass  it  lightly  by.  Preaching  always  was 
used  with  surprising  effect  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  names  of  the  greatest  fathers  and 
writers  are  at  the  same  time  those  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  their  day.  We  must  not 
undervalue  the  weapon  St.  Chrysostom  used  and 
St.  Cyril  found  necessary ;  our  day  of  deadness, 
worldliness,  and  indifference,  cannot  do  without  the 
instrument  which  the  men  of  a  purer  and  more 
catholic  time  found  necessary.  Preaching  then 
occupied  its  true  position.  It  led  men  to  daily 
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prayer,  and  aroused  them  to  the  grace  of  Holy 
Communion,  and  no  one  imagined  that  it  would 
become  a  substitute  for  the  life-giving  channels  of 
grace.  Let  preaching  still  keep  the  same  relative 
place,  and  we  may  use  it  with  equal  efficiency  now. 
It  is  no  direct  channel  of  life ;  but  it  has  its  own 
province  and  its  own  part  to  play,  and  nothing  else 
can  effectually  serve  as  a  substitute. 

I  said  it  had  not  only  the  weight  of  ancient 
usage  in  its  favour,  but  that  the  reason  of  the 
thing  would  lead  us  to  expect  its  importance  to 
be  paramount.  Our  people  are  living  in  actual 
ignorance,  and  are  lying  in  a  state  of  coldness  and 
spiritual  deadness,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
alarming,  and  they  must  be  aroused  by  any  of 
those  means  which  will  be  effectual :  eloquence, 
affectionate  persuasion,  and  entreaty,  do  work  well 
for  any  other  purpose  of  life,  and  must  be  used  for 
this.  Spiritual  personal  intercourse  is  one  mode 
of  remedying  the  condition  of  our  people  as  to 
knowledge  ;  but  this  does  not  do  the  whole  work : 
the  province  of  rousing,  giving  energy,  appealing 
to  the  feelings  and  faculties  given  us  as  channels 
to  our  deeper  nature,  belong  to  an  instrumentality 
of  a  bolder  kind:  personal  intercourse  will  guide, 
rather  than  rouse  :  it  will  allay  fear,  rather  than 
excite  it. 

Besides  this,  the  poor  are  peculiarly  open  to  the 
force  and  appeal  of  preaching.  They  understand  it, 
and  it  works  on  feelings  which  are  seldom  otherwise 
called  out  from  them.  As  our  nature  is  complex, 
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as  it  is  made  up  of  so  many  elements  and  prin- 
ciples, all  must  be  evoked  and  used  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  moral  being ;  and  preaching  is 
one  way  of  doing  this,  for  which  nothing  else  can 
well  be  a  substitute.  And  in  speaking  of  preaching 
I  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  preaching  of  an 
earnest  and,  if  possible,  extemporary  kind ;  nothing 
will  affect  our  people  like  this  style  of  address  ;  there 
is  an  apparent  unreality  in  a  written  sermon,  which 
prevents  its  so  reaching  the  heart :  the  poor  find  it 
hard,  owing  to  a  want  of  acuteness  and  quickness 
of  perception,  to  follow  out  ideas  which  are  rapidly 
enunciated,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  it  they  need 
the  impressiveness  and  earnestness  of  extempore 
delivery.  It  is  true  the  poor  will  often  express 
admiration  of  a  difficult  style  of  preaching,  simply 
because  they  know  it  to  be  what  those  above  them 
are  in  the  habit  of  admiring,  and  that  it  raises 
them  in  the  estimation  of  others  to  express  a  kin- 
dred feeling :  but  it  by  no  means  follows  they 
understand  or  profit  by  what  they  admire,  and  if 
questioned  they  will  seldom  be  able  to  give  the 
slightest  account  of  what  they  have  listened  to. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  their 
character,  to  express  admiration  for  things  which 
they  cannot  understand,  from  a  general  estimation 
for  what  is  right  and  elevated.  Thus  the  picture 
is  familiar  of  an  old  cottager  poring  for  a  whole 
afternoon  on  Sunday  over  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  or 
the  prophecies  of  the  Revelations,  not  with  the 
remotest  idea  of  understanding  one  letter  of  them, 
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but  from  a  general  impression  of  the  sanctity  and 
religion  of  the  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  really  affected  by 
earnest  extempore  preaching,  as  is  shewn  by  their 
continual  preference  for  the  dissenting  meeting- 
house, when  there  is  evidently  no  distinct  prefer- 
ence for  the  tenets  of  the  sect  above  those  of  the 
Church.  They  will  plead  the  greater  unction,  or 
power  and  plainness  of  the  sermon,  over  those  they 
hear  in  the  church ;  and  feeling  the  need  of  some 
direct  teaching  and  sympathy,  they  cling  to  the 
system,  and  the  person  who  best  gives  them.  The 
mode  of  address  used  by  the  dissenting  teacher  af- 
fects them  in  a  high  degree ;  he  is,  too,  very  often 
a  man  but  little  removed  above  themselves,  with 
many  habits,  expressions,  and  feelings  similar  to 
their  own ;  they  understand  him,  and  feel  he  un- 
derstands them ;  the  freedom  and  ease  of  extem- 
pore address  increases  this  impression,  and  they 
gradually  become  convinced  that  the  dissenting 
teacher  has  their  personal  interest  at  heart  more 
than  the  minister  of  the  Church.  Any  conscious 
gulf  or  distance  between  them  and  their  moral 
teachers  at  once  repels  them,  drives  them  off,  and 
makes  them  feel  they  are  not  standing  on  level 
ground.  The  general  that  will  gain  the  sympathy 
and  confidence  of  his  troops  must  sleep  with  the 
private  soldier,  and  share  with  him  the  rough  food 
of  the  campaign ;  the  latter  will  then  realize  that 
he  is  commanded  and  addressed  by  one  who  speaks 
to  him  from  a  level  ground,  shares  the  same  nature, 
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and  undergoes  the  same  hardships.  And  the  clergy- 
man who  will  gain  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his 
people,  must  be  as  they  are  and  do  as  they  do, 
must  shew  he  can  suit  himself  to  their  understand- 
ings, their  ways  of  expression,  their  ideas  ;  must 
make  them  feel  he  is  in  earnest  by  appearing  as 
one  of  them.  The  refined  language  of  the  scholar, 
the  finished  lecture  of  the  essayist,  or  the  cold 
and  chastened  style  of  the  philosopher,  will  no 
more  achieve  this  work,  than  the  harmonies  of 
music  will  delight  a  man  destitute  of  musical  ear 
and  taste.  They  run  in  a  different  line  to  the  line 
of  his  existence.  He  feels  they  are  all  above  him, 
and  that  he  who  speaks  moves  in  a  different  sphere. 
The  poor  man  may  admire  or  profess  to  like  it,  but 
it  will  be  from  a  desire  to  gain  estimation  for  an 
understanding  he  has  not  got,  or,  which  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  from  a  feeling  that  he  is  at 
least  defending  the  cause  of  religion  and  sobriety. 
But  his  whole  tone  of  expression  is  changed  the 
moment  he  enters  the  meeting-house ;  and  instead 
of  the  mere  assent,  his  words  of  admiration  be- 
come impassioned  and  warmed ;  he  has  realized  a 
conviction ;  he  has  been  appealed  to  in  his  inner 
nature,  his  soul  is  stirred,  the  admiration  becomes 
the  earnest  love  of  the  heart,  not  the  cold  assent  of 
the  understanding.  The  system  lays  hold  of  him 
because  the  preacher  does,  and  he  becomes  a  dis- 
senter because  he  has  realized  religion  under  the 
teaching  of  dissent;  his  ideas  are  responded  to, 
his  understanding  is  met,  his  feelings  are  cher- 
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ished,  his  own  words  are  used,  and  he  feels  the 
deepest  affection  for  the  mode  and  form  which 
conveyed  to  his  soul  the  deepest  powers  and  feel- 
ings he  ever  realized. 

Plain  words  are  not  enough,  the  poor  want  plain 
ideas ;  the  most  simple  expressions  are  powerless, 
unless  the  ideas  they  convey  are  in  themselves 
simple.  The  purest  Saxon  language  and  the  most 
carefully  constructed  sentence,  may  as  much  fail  of 
conveying  one  single  idea  to  the  heart,  unless  that 
idea  be  one  the  hearers  respond  to,  as  a  wall  does 
of  conveying  through  itself  the  ray  of  light  which 
rests  upon  it.  The  dissenting  teacher  does  this,  and 
too  often  the  minister  of  the  Church  does  not.  Of 
course,  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  simply 
in  modes  of  preaching,  there  must  be  other  reme- 
dies offered  beyond  this  ;  but  this  is  one,  and  till  we 
have  fully  occupied  the  ground  of  simple,  earnest 
preaching,  we  shall  not  gain  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
nor  drive  dissent  from  its  position.  We  are  losing  a 
powerful  weapon :  we  are  yielding  an  incalculable 
vantage  ground :  we  are  throwing  aside  a  sword  of 
the  most  keen  and  piercing  blade,  in  neglecting  the 
use  of  earnest  and,  if  possible,  extempore  preaching. 
Why  should  the  Church,  who,  in  her  scheme,  em- 
braces the  management  and  direction  of  the  whole 
human  being,  yield  what  every  sect,  school,  or  sys- 
tem have  used  with  advantage,  and  have  clearly  seen 
they  cannot  part  with?  The  wisest  philosophers 
have  given  rules  for  the  use  of  eloquence  and  ad- 
dress ;  every  department  of  human  influence  has  felt 
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the  need  of  its  power ;  for  all  earthly  things  in  the 
arrangement  of  society  it  is  used  with  energy  and 
reduced  to  scientific  arrangement ;  the  destinies  of 
nations  are  influenced  by  its  power ;  the  life  of  the 
criminal  quivers  in  the  scale,  while  a  tone  of  elo- 
quence or  a  pathetic  sentence  is  being  uttered. 
The  deepest  moral  conviction  and  presumptive 
evidence  have  been  set  at  nought  by  the  power  of 
earnest  and  eloquent  address.  If  it  is  used  in  the 
service  of  the  body  political  and  social  with  such 
force,  why  should  we  on  the  highest  of  all  subject- 
matters  renounce  its  influence,  and  question  its 
power  ?  We  can  spare  no  weapon  which  is  found  to 
affect  human  nature  ;  while  the  lecture-room  of  the 
socialist  and  the  infidel,  the  political  chartist  and 
the  demagogue,  resound  with  a  fervid  eloquence 
which  wins  the  attention  of  multitudes,  and  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  subvert  monarchies,  and 
deluge  cities  in  the  blood  of  their  children,  why 
should  the  Church  and  her  clergy  yield  such  an 
instrument  to  be  worked  by  their  antagonists  with 
such  portentous  and  alarming  efficacy  ?  If  it  wins 
hearts,  let  us  win  hearts  by  it ;  if  it  attracts  thou- 
sands, let  us  attract  thousands  by  it.  Its  power  is 
the  gift  of  God,  its  abuse  is  the  perversion  of  the 
devil ;  if  it  has  been  wrongly  used  by  the  world 
and  the  infidel,  let  the  Church  resume  and  sanctify 
the  weapon,  and,  as  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Cyril  of 
old,  shew  she  can  use  and  dare  to  recognise  the 
divine  gift  of  eloquent  and  earnest  address.  We 
cannot  safely  throw  aside  what  St.  Paul  intention- 
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ally  used,  what  the  greatest  saints  of  the  early 
Church  so  wielded  as  to  gain  their  names  from  it, 
and  what  the  highest  of  philosophers  saw  to  be  of 
such  power  as  to  deserve  systematic  and  defined 
arrangement. 

a.  One  objection  often  raised  is  the  fear  of  ex- 
citement and  shallow  results.  This  is  true  :  but  the 
fault  does  not  lie  in  the  use  of  preaching,  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  rites  which  should  run  parallel  with 
it.  If  preaching  is  used  without  reference  to  them, 
if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  excitement  of  feeling 
produced  on  the  hearer,  or  his  good  resolution  for 
the  future,  and  leave  the  work  there,  without  guid- 
ing him  to  those  means  which  will  strengthen  such 
holy  resolutions  and  give  reality  to  such  feelings, 
we  leave  preaching  exposed  to  all  the  attacks  which 
have  been  raised  against  it.  But  if  it  be  made 
the  means  of  guiding  men  to  appreciate  prayer, 
and  to  a  due  value  for  the  grace  and  power  con- 
tained in  holy  Sacraments,  it  stands  in  its  true 
position,  it  becomes  a  necessary  means  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute,  and  without  which  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  thousands  will  fade  away.  There  is  a 
coldness  and  severity  in  the  use  of  other  means  of 
grace,  and  of  the  catechetical  process  of  close  ex- 
amination of  conscience,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
preaching. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
used  by  certain  schools  has  given  the  fullest  and 
fairest  opening  to  the  attacks  made  upon  it.  Co- 
existent with  it,  within  our  own  day,  has  been  the 
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depreciation  of  the  holy  Sacraments,  and  the  drop- 
ping of  daily  prayer.  Men  will  appreciate  and  seek 
for  sacramental  power  in  the  instruments  of  religion  ; 
and  if  they  are  deprived  of  the  right  and  proper 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  they  will  invest  preach- 
ing with  sacramental  energy,  and  raise  an  inferior 
instrument  to  the  place  of  the  first  ordinances  of 
religion.  The  fact  of  Holy  Communion  being  consi- 
dered as  a  ceremonial  to  be  used  once  in  a  quarter, 
and  then  deprived  of  much  of  its  form  and  dig- 
nity, has  led  men  to  raise  into  its  place  the  means 
which  are  brought  more  frequently  before  them, 
and  which  they  have  been  taught  to  value ;  preach- 
ing has  been  as  much  exalted  as  Holy  Communion 
has  been  depressed,  and  it  has  been  looked  to  as 
an  actual  channel  of  grace  instead  of  being  but  a 
guide  to  that  which  is  so.  It  was  natural  that  a 
strong  reaction,  as  has  been  the  case,  should  take 
place.  As  we  in  England  had  been  unaccustomed 
to  sermons  which  respected  Church  doctrine,  prac- 
tice, or  ecclesiastical  arrangement  and  propriety, 
we  had  come  to  believe  that  a  sermon  was  some- 
what unecclesiastical  in  its  own  nature,  and  ortho- 
dox men,  in  respect  for  Holy  Communion,  as  well 
as  to  shorten  the  service,  would  omit  the  sermon 
entirely  on  the  Sundays  on  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered. And  in  the  greater  revival  of  our  own 
day  this  feeling  has  been,  until  very  lately,  para- 
mount. 

&.  An  objection  might  be  raised  on  the  score  of 
the  inability  of  the  individual  minister  to  use  the 
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eloquence  and  effective  utterance  which  is  not  the  gift 
of  all,  but  many  have  it  more  than  they  are  aware 
of  till  they  have  tried  it,  and  the  simple  pleading 
of  earnestness  will  reach  the  heart  even  though  it 
be  not  robed  in  any  ornate  garb.  "  Eloquence  is 
vehement  simplicity,"  and  the  heart  which  is  full  of 
its  work  can  and  will  almost  of  necessity  give  vent 
to  its  feelings  effectively  ;  at  least,  let  men  try  their 
best,  and  let  the  poor  be  made  to  feel  that  he  who 
speaks  has  their  eternal  interest  nearest  his  heart, 
and  cares  as  much  for  them  as  he  does  for  any 
other  living  object,  and  the  effort  will  not  be 
thrown  away. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  poor  will  be  af- 
fected by  greater  frequency  of  preaching ;  there  is 
to  them  a  coldness  about  daily  prayer  without  it ; 
and  though  we  would  not  pander  to  any  such  feel- 
ing beyond  due  limits,  yet  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider, as  any  one  really  bent  on  doing  his  work 
must,  that  the  religious  schools  in  which  charac- 
ter has  been  formed  in  the  last  generation,  did 
make  so  much  of  this  weapon ,  we  must  bend  to  the 
prejudice  and  work  through  its  instrumentality. 
Many  a  poor  man  will  mention  the  very  service 
under  which  he  says  he  was  converted,  and  the 
power  of  association  with  which  this  means  has 
become  invested  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  sermon  oftener  than 
on  Sunday  ?  If  we  had  sermons  through  certain 
seasons  ;  if  in  Advent  and  Lent,  and  at  a  late  ser- 
vice in  the  summer  evening,  the  clergyman  were 
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to  address  his  people,  it  would  tend  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  religion  in  their  hearts.  There  is  not 
the  same  danger  of  the  mind  of  the  poor  palling  of 
repetition  ;  they  need  repetition,  in  order  to  realize 
facts ;  and  their  quiet  and  rather  phlegmatic  cha- 
racter wants  frequent  arousing.  If  the  work  of 
penitence  in  Lent,  and  warning  for  the  judgment  in 
Advent,  were  made  the  subject  of  two  or  three  ear- 
nest addresses  in  the  week,  it  would  give  a  defi- 
niteness  to  the  idea  of  the  judgment  and  penitence 
which  many  lack.  A  few  earnest  words  would  do 
much,  and  Advent  and  Lent  would  become  marked 
seasons  in  the  year,  instead  of  being  but  the  names 
affixed  to  the  Collect  for  the  Sunday.  If  through- 
out the  whole  summer  season,  when  men  are  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  temptations  from  the  companion- 
ship of  bad  men  brought  from  a  distance  and  bound 
by  no  bond  of  good  feeling  or  virtue,  from  the 
effects  of  drinking,  which  thirst  often  leads  them  to 
use  to  excess,  from  passionate  tempers  consequent 
upon  this,  from  the  late  hours  they  are  obliged 
to  keep,  and  from  the  tendency  all  are  liable  to 
of  committing  sin  when  with  others,  which  when 
alone  they  would  not  commit ;  if  once  or  twice  in 
the  week,  at  a  service  so  late  as  to  allow  of  their 
attendance,  they  heard  a  few  solemn  words  of  warn- 
ing about  a  coming  judgment  and  the  nearness  of 
death,  many  of  these  evils  might  be  counteracted ; 
the  force  of  ill  example  would  be  defeated  by  the 
mention  of  its  necessary  consequence,  and  the  power 
of  ridicule  exhausted  by  the  sympathy  and  atten- 
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tion  of  the  minister  of  God.  Many  a  word  said  on 
these  occasions  would  be  treasured  in  the  mind, 
would  come  out  at  the  time  of  need,  and  serve  to 
arouse  and  occupy  the  thoughts  when  they  would 
otherwise  be  engaged  on  evil. 


Hymno-  jn  ciose  connection  with  preaching  I  will  refer  to 
hymnology ;  a  point  in  which  the  English  Church 
has  at  all  times  since  the  Reformation  been  defec- 
tive, but  one  in  which  the  Church  movement  of  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  peculiarly  so.  On  some- 
thing like  the  same  grounds  as  those  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  with  regard  to  preaching,  men 
have  thought  it  needful  to  discourage  and  depress 
the  use  of  hymnology  from  the  dread  of  false  ex- 
citement, and  of  raising  feelings  without  adequate 
point  and  action  on  the  soul  of  the  individual.  But 
if  the  use  of  hymns,  and  of  an  increased  and  im- 
proved psalmody,  be  kept  in  its  proper  place  and 
with  its  proper  adjuncts,  few  things  will  appear  a 
more  important  feature  in  divine  worship,  or  be 
found  more  efficient  in  aiding  the  formation  of 
individual  character. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  apparent.  There  are 
feelings  of  intense  desire,  keen  sorrow,  high  and 
holy  yearnings,  which  long  for  expression  ;  there 
are  tendencies  of  the  soul  to  God,  which  mount 
upward  like  the  flame  from  the  ground  towards 
heaven ;  there  are  longings  and  aims  which  have 
God  for  their  true  object,  and  God  alone,  which, 
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unless  they  find  a  vent,  will  only  fall  back  on  the 
moral  being>  and  injure  its  life  and  energy,  and  in 
some  cases  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind,  and 
produce  the  saddest  forms  of  insanity  and  melan- 
choly. In  the  same  way  as  the  deep  sorrows  ancUin- 
fathomed  temptations  of  the  heart  need  expression  V , 
to  be  fully  understood  by  their  victim,  so^  <jo;j;hes& ,''/':  *';  \> ', 
aspirations  need  the  fervour  of  hymnology,  the 
transcendental  strains  of  psalmody,  to  enable  them 
to  ascend  to  their  aim  and  object.  Like  the  bird, 
which  seems  awhile  to  hover  over  the  morning 
earth,  unable  to  make  way  for  its  wings  against  the 
lower  air,  presently  overcomes  the  difficulty,  and  as 
he  sings  louder  soars  higher,  till  he  is  beyond  our 
sight  in  his  own  sky,  so  the  soul  needs  the  wings 
of  hymnology  and  psalmody  to  ascend  from  the  de- 
pressing atmosphere  of  the  world  to  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal.  Who  can  say  how  many  a  holy 
aspiration  has  reached  Him,  borne  on  the  wings 
of  inspiring  words,  and  with  what  radiant  glory 
the  lines  of  well-known  hymns  have  been  arrayed, 
which  have  been  used  in  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
changes  of  advancing  or  declining  life,  sung  by 
the  fainting  whisper  of  death,  and  which  were  first 
attuned  to  the  clear  tones  of  childhood  and  youth ! 
While  writing  I  remember  the  intense  power  thrown 
by  a  dying  person,  when  she  had  reached  the  last 
stage  of  her  journey  home,  into  the  well-known 
hymn  of  another  school, 

"  Jesus,  Refuge  of  my  soul," 

and  that  the  force  the  words  possessed  to  comfort 
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and  give  expression  to  the  soul's  deep  feelings  at 
that  solemn  hour,  was  chiefly  given  by  its  having 
been  the  accustomed  channel  of  expression  to  the 
dying  person  from  the  earliest  childhood.  We  need 
such  channels,  we  cannot  do  without  them. 
•  -The  fact  is,  the  soul  is  vast,  and  it  is  confined  in 
one  sense  by  a  finite  body.  It  longs  and  struggles 
for  freedom ;  it  is  as  a  bird  who  had  never  known 
captivity  prisoned  in  a  cage ;  it  flutters  to  be  free, 
it  sees  its  own  sky,  and  longs  to  ascend.  Words, 
sighs,  tears,  acts,  expression  of  the  eye,  all  are  modes 
by  which  it  aims  at  and  gains  a  sort  of  liberty. 
The  more  intense  and  transcendental,  the  more 
perfect  its  release.  He  who  most  succeeds  in  con- 
veying to  his  fellow  those  deeper  thoughts  of  the 
soul  is  a  poet ;  and  poetry  consists  in  that  power. 
Music  and  painting  are  sometimes  the  channel,  the 
common  ground  on  which  mind  meets  mind,  so  that 
the  deeper  the  feeling  possessed,  and  the  more  keen 
the  power  of  conveying  it,  the  greater  the  poet. 
Hymns  are  the  poetry  of  the  soul,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  intensity  will  enable  the  soul  to  com- 
municate with  God  as  the  poet  does  with  his  fellow 
man. 

Every  man  possessed  of  any  deep  feeling  longs 
for  power  of  expression  and  rejoices  in  finding  it. 
The  more  intense  character  flutters  more  closely  to 
the  wires  of  his  cage  ;  in  the  same  way  every  reli- 
gious man  is  a  poet,  and  possessed  of  an  inspiration. 
Religious  feeling  and  desire  is  an  inspiration,  and  it 
must  find  a  vent.  We  are  the  Temples  of  the  Spirit, 
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and  every  earnest  man  in  his  degree  is  inspired. 
"  I  believed  and  therefore  have  I  spoken."  There 
is  a  natural  connection  between  deep  feeling  and 
fervid  expression,  and  the  Church  must  supply  her 
own  modes  of  expression  for  the  most  intense  of 
all  feelings,  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  after  God, 
and  holiness,  and  peace.  Hymns  and  Psalms  are 
of  this  very  kind,  and  the  principle  which  St.  Paul 
recognised  when  he  bade  us  speak  to  one  another 
through  "hymns  and  psalms  and  spiritual  songs," 
is  of  that  very  description,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  particular  modes  of  it  which  he  there 
intended.  The  world  has  had  its  poets  ;  it  has  its 
modes  of  intense  expression  ;  it  has  provided  its 
safety-valve  for  those  inward  yearnings ;  it  has  its 
own  modes  of  communicating  thoughts,  which  are 
too  deep  for  usual  and  ordinary  human  expres- 
sion. Then  let  the  Church,  the  minister  of  a  far 
higher  order  of  poetry,  do  the  same ;  after  all,  any 
human  mode  of  expression  is  indeed  insufficient. 
The  plane  of  the  inward  mind  which  words  would 
enclose  in  defined  limits  is  vast  compared  with  all 
such  possible  expression,  as  the  surface  of  the 
wilderness  is  to  the  tent  of  the  wandering  Arab 
which  encompasses  a  portion  of  it.  There  is  a  de- 
light in  finding  vent,  and  the  glare  of  temptation 
and  evil  desire  may  be  dimmed  by  the  radiancy  shot 
out  through  fervent  and  poetical  expression,  which 
becomes  a  new  interest,  a  counter  sensation,  and 
tends  to  exclude  and  expel  the  other  desire,  and 
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occupies  the  soul  instead.  Sinful  desires  are  strong 
and  burning,  and  one  way  of  counteracting  them  is 
by  raising  other  desires,  equally  strong,  for  holi- 
ness. Song,  music,  poetry,  painting,  have  all  pan- 
dered to  vice;  then  why  not  let  them  be  used  as 
instruments  of  holiness  ?  We  throw  away  a  vast  aid 
to  the  tempted  by  coldness  of  rule,  and  exclusion  of 
warm  modes  of  uttering  the  condition  of  the  soul ; 
in  many  an  hour  of  temptation,  in  many  a  solitary 
day's  work,  or  walk  alone,  in  many  a  hour's  sick- 
ness or  sleeplessness  at  night,  the  fervid  strain  of 
hymns  will  lead  the  soul  upward,  and  be  enough 
to  dim  the  glare  of  sin,  when  otherwise  the  soul 
would  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  is  vile  and  earthly.  We  cannot  ignore  human 
nature  ;  for  though  Grace  does  all,  yet  we  must  use 
means,  and  to  use  them  effectually  we  must  study 
human  nature  to  discover  the  powers  of  counter- 
action and  development.  If  it  is  our  nature  to 
find  relief  by  utterance,  the  Church  must  give  the 
power  of  utterance ;  and  if  it  be  in  our  nature  that 
one  strong  feeling  expels  another,  the  Church  must 
excite  the  strength  of  holy  feeling  to  exclude  the 
force  of  sinful  feeling,  and  the  power  of  holy  words 
to  pale  the  glow  of  sinful  expression. 

Historical       But  for  a  moment  placing  aside  this  view  of  the 
Hymno-     subject,  the  historical  view  is  very  important,  and 
bears  on  the  same  point,  as  shewing  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  hymnology  has  ever  been  held. 
No  single  body  of  religionists  have  ever  been  with- 
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out  the  use  of  it,  and  in  proportion  as  they  were 
earnest  and  real,  in  that  proportion  they  have 
made  hymns  the  channel  of  their  highest  aspira- 
tions. Metrical  measures  have  their  place  in  every 
form  of  the  divine  worship,  from  the  Roman  Bre- 
viary to  the  hymns  of  the  covenanters  on  the  hills 
of  Scotland  ;  we  find  traces  of  them  in  early  days, 
and  Holy  Scripture  seems  to  teach  us  in  many 
places  their  importance  and  blessing.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, a  most  fatal  mistake,  to  imagine  that  they 
are  simply  a  mark  of  dissenting  worship,  and  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  or  a  Church  movement. 
No  metrical  songs  can  be  more  thrilling  and  soul- 
inspiring  than  the  hymns  of  the  Breviary,  and  Rome 
has  for  many  hundred  years  borne  witness  to  their 
power  and  importance  in  forming  the  Christian 
character.  Every  part  of  her  service  is  marked  by 
their  recurrence,  and  every  season  of  the  holy  year 
is  connected  by  some  heart-stirring  hymn.  They 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  long  antiquity,  and  are  the 
still  speaking  witnesses  of  a  time  far  gone.  They 
tell  us  that  the  earliest  ages  used  this  wing  on 
which  to  mount  to  God.  They  have  borne  on  high 
the  aspirations  and  fervour  of  the  saints  of  cen- 
turies, have  been  the  expression  of  all  the  sorrows 
of  the  Western  Church,  and  the  forms  into  which 
the  lamentations  of  half  Christendom  have  poured 
themselves  ;  then  why  should  we  do  without  them, 
or  their  substitutes  ?  How  do  we  differ  from  them, 
or  our  needs  from  theirs  ?  What  forms  can  be  more 
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elevating  than  the  "  Veni  Creator,"  the  "  Deus  suo- 
rum  Militum,"  the  "  Adeste  Fideles  ?"  Such  as  these, 
from  a  liturgy  teeming  with  them,  will  clearly  shew 
that  the  Church  of  the  continent,  and  the  Church 
of  centuries,  poured  the  deepest  feelings  into  hymn- 
ology.  And  on  the  other  side  the  fact  is  equally 
striking.  The  more  earnest  bodies  of  schism  and 
dissent  have  made  a  hymnology  the  leading  feature 
of  worship,  and  we  know  the  existence  of  these 
bodies  very  much  through  their  hymns.  The  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  have  resounded  beneath  the  stars 
of  midnight  to  the  covenanter's  hymn,  which  burst 
from  the  voices  of  men  gathered  amid  persecution 
to  worship  God  on  the  moorlands,  and  many  of 
them  met  the  rack  and  the  axe,  borne  up  by  the 
hymns  of  the  covenant.  They  inspired  the  suf- 
ferer with  dauntless  courage,  and  became  the  words 
of  the  defiance  he  hurled  at  Satan  and  the  world. 
The  \Yesleyans,  the  most  striking  and  earnest  body 
of  dissent  among  us,  received  from  their  founder 
hundreds  of  hymns,  which  are  the  heirlooms  of 
their  schism.  They  are  many  of  them  thrilling  and 
intense,  and  have  occupied  a  place  of  no  small 
prominence  in  their  forms  of  devotion  to  God. 
The  evangelical  school  in  the  Church  of  England 
adopted  many  of  them  in  their  own  earnest  day. 
Such  is  the  historical  view  of  the  subject,  and  yet 
in  the  face  of  all  this,  one  of  the  first  efforts  of 
the  Church-movement  in  England  was  to  depress 
hymnology,  and  to  bring  back  the  coldest  and  most 
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frigid  forms  of  the  metrical  versions.     And  why? 
Could  English  people  do  without  that  which  all  the 
Church  had  needed  ?  and  did  we  no  longer  want 
elevating   means  to  aid  us  in  our  difficult  path? 
Why  should  we  recede  from  the  custom  of  eighteen 
centuries,  and  ignore  what  is  older  than  the  Bre- 
viary ?   what  advantage  would   the  Church-move- 
ment gain   by  adopting  a  cold  and  reserved  line? 
Too  many  returned  to  frigid  versions  of  the  Psalms,  < 
and  the  high-strained  melodies  of  religious  earnest- 
ness on  this  side  or  that  were  hushed  and  silenced. 
But  the  metrical  versions  have  serious  objections  on 
many  important  grounds.  There  is  scarcely  one  which 
can  be  safely  used  throughout,  and  of  some  it  is  hard 
to  select  a  verse.     What  we  may  have  lost  by  the 
effect  we  cannot  tell,  but  at  least  it  is  high  time  to 
repair  the  injury  by  an  attempt  to  restore  a  deeper 
hymnology.      There  are  many  hymns  in  frequent 
use  among  English  people  which  with  slight  altera- 
tions we  might  safely  adopt,  which  have  already 
been  consecrated  by  the  deep  yearnings  of  hun- 
dreds  of  God's   saints,    and   whose   powerful    ex- 
pressions are  fitly  framed  for  the  ascent  of  the  soul 
to  heaven.    Cowper,  Doddridge,  Toplady,  and  many 
more,  have  contributed  according  to  their  powers 
and  opinions  hymns  full  of  Christian  aspiration ; 
and  while  the  Wesleyan  hymn-book,  with  its  560 
hymns,  has  become  the  very  body  of  their  worship, 
we  must  to  meet  the  call  of  a  Church-movement 
which  has  to  grapple  with  Wesley anism,  offer  some- 
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thing  of  the  same  kind  to  our  people.  We  have  no 
versions  with  direct  authority,  but  we  have  many 
which,  with  small  trouble,  might  be  adapted  to  our 
use ;  or  still  more,  particular  hymns  might  be 
printed  for  particular  seasons,  and  used  with  effect 
and  power.  The  associations  of  a  sacred  season 
will  cling  around  a  hymn,  and  the  soul  will  dive 
into  the  depths  of  the  mystery  of  the  season  by  the 
aid  of  the  holy  form  of  words ;  many  will  embody 
with  no  small  power  the  feelings  of  the  holy  week 
and  the  season  of  the  Passion,  and  their  words  when 
thus  wrapped  round  a  season  of  the  kind,  will  be- 
come the  sweet  remembrancer  of  holy  thoughts  on 
the  Passion  and  Life  of  our  Lord. 

But  another  important  question  arises  with  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  involved  in  hymns. 

Doctrinal        No  doubt  doctrine  has  very  definitely  been  con- 
view  of 
Hymns,     veyed  through  the  means  of  hymns,  through  the 

power  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  the  mind  and 
remain  vividly  fixed  there.  Their  work  is  indirect, 
but  most  forcible  and  indelible.  Indirect  evidence 
is  ever  the  more  powerful ;  and  the  feeling  left  with 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  hymn  is  regarded  with 
that  intense  devotion  with  which  the  object  ever  is 
whose  existence  and  work  is  taken  for  granted,  a 
matter  of  faith,  not  of  reasoning  and  proof.  It  leaves 
an  impression  which  recoils  at  reasoning ;  it  resents 
the  application  of  logical  proof  to  its  existence  ;  and 
the  more  intensely  and  fervently  any  thing  has 
been  thus  taken  for  granted,  the  more  is  this  in- 
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tense  trust  in  it  and  love  of  it  realized.  The  affec- 
tion of  a  child  for  its  mother  is  no  matter  of  reason- 
ing, and  is  the  more  deep  ;  if  questioned,  it  would 
be  found  to  resent  the  more  indignantly  the  doubt 
of  its  existence.  In  the  same  way  the  truths  con- 
veyed at  the  moment  of  experiencing  holy  thoughts 
through  inspiring  hymns,  leave  a  deep  mark  on  the 
soul,  and  to  tear  away  the  truth  which  such  aspi- 
rations had  gathered  round  the  soul,  would  be  an 
almost  desperate  attempt.  The  importance,  there- 
fore, of  taking  care  that  such  powerful  and  effective 
engines  should  convey  truth,  and  not  falsehood  or 
heresy,  to  the  soul,  is  momentous.  And  yet  few 
things  have  been  less  guarded  than  hymns,  and  it 
was  this  very  laxity  in  their  form  which  caused  the 
reaction  against  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent Church  movement.  So  many  of  them  most 
commonly  in  use  were  the  channel  of  irreverent 
expressions  with  regard  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  and 
seemed  tinged  with  a  tone  of  Socinianism,  that  the 
peril  was  considerable,  lest  those  who  made  them 
the  channel  of  their  deeper  aspirations  should  lose 
by  irreverent  familiarity  with  His  Humanity  the 
eternal  truth  of  His  Godhead.  In  fact,  very  many 
of  the  hymns  which  I  have  referred  to  above,  would 
need  great  caution  in  their  use,  and  many  ver- 
bal alterations  :  in  the  same  way,  from  inaccuracy 
or  transcendentalism  of  expression,  from  words  se- 
lected rather  to  suit  the  hymn  than  its  theology,  a 
laxity  of  view  may  often  arise  with  regard  to  Chris- 
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tian  obedience,  repentance,  and  practice  generally. 
The  doctrines  of  assurance  and  final  perseverance 
are  continually  bound  up  with  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  compositions  of  the  school  I  have  referred 
to,  and  the  passages  are  numerous  which  violate 
high  views  of  the  power  and  life  of  Sacraments. 
Some  of  these  writers  are  far  more  suited  for  the 
use  of  Churchmen  than  others,  and  with  care  a  safe 
selection  might  be  made.  A  burdened  spirit  feels  a 
home  in  a  well-known  hymn ;  it  is  its  link  to  holy 
men  and  holy  feelings ;  it  is  the  remembrancer  of 
purity  when  the  man  is  impure,  of  fervour  when  he 
is  cold ;  it  is  the  continual  chain  which  links  him  to 
his  own  better  days,  and  is  the  form  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  aspirations  of  many  a  saint  de- 
parted. It  tends  to  eclipse  the  power  of  temptation 
by  bringing  out  the  form  of  holiness,  and  absorbs  the 
eye  as  the  sun  does  the  star ;  and  when  the  power  of 
temptation  is  so  vivid,  our  difficulties  so  great,  our 
warfare  so  keen,  we  can  afford  to  throw  no  help 
away,  if  it  be  one  which  even  for  one  ten  minutes 
will  keep  us  near  God  and  away  from  Satan.  When 
the  soul  is  occupied  in  this  way,  and  the  ear  dwell- 
ing on  the  strains  of  heaven,  the  will  can  often  be 
made  to  decide  for  God,  and  the  indecision  of  hours 
be  arrested.  It  bears  us  within  sight  of  the  gates 
of  our  heavenly  home,  and  we  see  its  glory  and  are 
satisfied ;  it  is  the  telegraph  of  the  soul,  by  which 
the  things  of  her  future  state  are  brought  clearly  and 
more  clearly  before  her ;  it  breaks  away  the  objects 
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of  this  life,  and  paints  in  plain  realities  the  objects 
of  the  unseen  world.  It  is  the  pencil  which  forces 
into  outline  the  vague  boundaries  of  the  region  of 
faith.  A  hymn  learnt  in  childhood  will  be  the  re- 
membrancer of  holiness  in  youth,  and  draw  out  a  tear 
from  an  eye  that  otherwise  seldom  would  weep.  It 
keeps  warm  and  fervid  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the 
world  in  advancing  life  ;  it  comforts  the  long  hours 
of  solitude  and  sickness,  and  in  the  last  moments 
will  be  the  wing  on  which  the  parting  soul  will  an- 
ticipate the  glories  of  her  heavenly  rest. 

But  I  would  say  a  word  on  the  need  of  hymns  Hymns  for 
for  schools.  Hymns  are  peculiarly  the  voice  and 
expression  of  childhood.  Many  a  truth  has  sunk 
into  a  child's  heart  which  would  otherwise  have  lain 
cold  and  barren  on  its  surface.  Hymns  become  the 
means  of  conveying  them  to  the  inmost  soul,  and 
half  a  child's  conscious  Christianity  often  consists 
in  its  hymns.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  select- 
ing them  for  children,  and  in  storing  their  minds 
with  them  when  young ;  the  religion  of  a  child  is 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  it  has  not  much  depth,  and  con- 
sists in  a  few  very  simple  ideas  and  principles,  for 
which  the  imagination  and  feelings  must  be  worked 
on.  Hymns  do  this.  The  evangelical  school  were 
far  more  successful  than  we  have  been  in  this  re- 
spect. There  are  some  admirable  books  of  hymns 
for  children,  however,  which  we  could  use  with  great 
advantage  and  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Neaie's  hymns 
are  very  simple,  and  in  many  respects  very  suitable 
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to  the  object  they  have  in  view.  "  Hymns  for  Little 
Children,"  and  "  Moral  Songs,"  are  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful, and  highly  to  be  recommended.  They  are  full 
of  real  purity  and  deep  feeling,  and  sound  in  doc- 
trine. It  would  be  well  if  the  authoress  would  de- 
vote further  time  to  this  very  important  work  in 
which  she  has  shewn  such  facility.  We  want  books 
of  this  kind  much,  and  we  have  scarcely  yet  reached 
the  amount  of  aptness  and  feeling  suited  to  the  minds 
of  children  which  are  shewn  in  the  writings  of  an- 
other school,  however  dangerous  in  other  respects, 
in  "The  Divine  Songs"  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  the 
"  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds." 

It  seems  a  very  important  thing  to  attach  cer- 
tain hymns  to  certain  periods  and  seasons.  They 
will  aid,  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  in  enabling 
the  poor  to  realize  the  facts  of  the  Christian  creed, 
and  the  incarnation  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms  which  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
public  worship,  but  after  all  they  cannot  touch  on 
the  high  and  elevating  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In- 
deed in  most  cases  it  is  hard  to  select  four  verses 
from  any  of  them  which  will  be  free  from  some 
such  singular  quaintness  of  expression  as  makes  it 
objectionable.  The  51st,  119th,  42nd,  18th,  and 
139th,  with  many  more  in  the  new  version,  contain 
verses  well  adapted  to  the  very  feelings  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  But  we  must  take  care,  lest  in 
trying  to  shun  the  irreverence,  familiarity,  and  vul- 
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garity  of  the  hymnology  of  the  lower  schools,  we 
sink  into  the  other  extreme,  of  leaving  the  poor, 
who  are  to  be  affected  by  the  Church  movement 
of  our  day,  without  those  aids  which  the  Catholic 
Church  of  every  age  and  clime  has  made  use  of. 

The  very  inertness  of  English  character  needs 
every  help  which  may  bring  the  feelings  into  play, 
and  affect  and  enlist  them  in  the  general  work  of 
religion.  We  must  beware  lest  we  fall  into  the 
mistake  which  seems  most  common  around  us,  that 
the  feature  and  mark  of  a  distinctively  English 
Church  movement  is  to  be  cold,  reserved,  and  exclu- 
sive. The  Church  is  but  the  outward  frame-work 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  of  the 
Spirit,  and  where  that  Spirit  is,  such  terms  will 
become  inadmissible.  Let  us  take  care,  lest  in 
aiming  at  a  distinctive  Church  character,  we  lose 
the  essence  of  vital  and  spiritual  religion. 


16.  The  observance  of  Sunday  will  be  a  matter  Sunday, 
of  much  importance  and  interest  to  any  parochial 
clergyman. 

.  It  is  perilous  to  obviate  any  prejudice  of  a  people 
which  has  been  adopted  in  favour  of  religion,  and 
when  that  prejudice  is  deep-rooted  and  old,  inter- 
ference is  the  more  fraught  with  danger.  We  must 
ever  fear  lest  we  cast  a  shadow  between  the  soul 
and  God. 

There  are  among  every  people  certain  national 
peculiarities  with  regard  to  religion,  certain  religious 
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acts  which  have  been  handed  down  as  heirlooms  in 
society;  certain  hereditary  feelings  which  are  strong 
and  lasting  as  the  hills.  It  is  difficult  to  oppose 
them,  even  if  to  a  certain  extent  erroneous.  There 
is  no  point  in  religion  a  people  will  be  more  jealous 
of,  no  point  they  will  assert  more  boldly  and  cling 
to  more  tenaciously.  Such  national  feeling  will  af- 
fect and  influence  men  of  all  classes  and  positions. 
Among  the  English  a  certain  strong  respect  for 
Sunday  is  of  this  nature.  It  matters  not  why  or 
from  what  source  ;  it  is  a  great  national  fact,  and 
the  facts  of  a  national  religion  may  not  be  ignored. 
However  deficient  in  religious  teaching,  however 
meagre  in  objective  faith,  however  commercial  in 
tone  of  character,  however  suspicious  of  ceremonial 
or  priestly  interference,  the  respect  for  Sunday  as  a 
theory  or  a  practice  runs  through  every  portion  of 
the  framework  of  English  society.  It  is  a  great 
English  feature,  it  is  part  of  the  national  religion, 
and  when  a  national  religion  is  poor  and  low,  we 
should  approach  anxiously  every  pillar  of  the  fabric 
with  a  fear  of  displacing  it,  however  much  they 
seem  to  need  rectifying  or  repairing.  Whatever 
fabric  is  based  on  conscience,  must  be  gently  and 
delicately  touched ;  otherwise  all  future  fabrics 
erected  on  that  foundation,  will  stand  with  fragile 
tenure.  If  we  once  thoroughly  shake  a  national  trust 
in  some  religious  expression,  we  take  a  step  towards 
rationalizing  the  people.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  universally  keep  Sunday  well,  but  that 
they  intensely  realize  its  advantage,  and  are  jealous 
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of  it.  And  any  effort  to  slight  it  or  lower  its  im- 
portance will  be,  as  it  has  been  ever,  viewed  with 
suspicion,  alarm,  and  resentment.  In  this  feeling 
nearly  all  classes  will  combine,  and  a  response  will 
be  found  to  it  from  the  heart  of  the  farmer,  the 
labourer,  and  the  country  gentleman.  In  Scotland 
this  feeling  is  stronger  still,  and  is  a  deeper  prac- 
tice as  well  as  theory.  There  are  two  or  three 
manifest  reasons  for  this  fact,  by  which  it  may 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

The  strong  puritan  element,  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish character  has  been  impregnated,  and  which  it 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  and  tendency  to 
receive,  was  always  tinged  with  Judaism  of  a  cer- 
tain mould.  It  is  a  strongly  scriptural  form  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  conduct  and  example  of  the  chosen 
people  of  God  became  the  types  and  examples 
of  the  puritan,  rather  than  the  laws  of  the  city 
of  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  A  strong  fea- 
ture of  the  Jewish  Church  was  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  with  this  the  puritan  school  be- 
came tinged.  The  whole  English  people  received 
the  temper  of  the  religion  of  that  movement,  and 
with  it  the  feeling  about  the  Sunday  as  the  Sab- 
bath was  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

Another  reason  for  it  was  the  yearning  of  man's 
nature  for  definite  points  in  their  life  of  devotion  to 
God  and  His  service.  Every  one  wants  point,  and 
to  every  one  the  truth  is  manifest,  that  what  may  be 
done  at  any  time  is  done  at  no  time.  The  need  of 
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certain  fixed  times  for  more  intense  devotion  and 
sacrifice  is  felt  by  all,  and  some  one  day  in  the  week 
set  apart  to  serve  God  with  greater  definiteness,  is 
felt  necessary  on  all  hands.  The  fasts  and  festi- 
vals of  the  Church  had  well-nigh  lost  their  religious 
character  in  England  at  the  time  of  our  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  notion  of  a  festival  was  associated  to 
a  great  extent  with  riot  and  abuse.  The  re -action 
came.  Sunday  was  the  day  which  the  puritan 
mind  fixed  on,  and  at  once  robed  it  with  all  the 
severity  of  the  Judaic  sabbath.  It  mattered  not 
what  form  it  took,  whether  cheerful  or  morose  ; 
enough  it  was  religious,  and  had  that  character. 
The  Church  had  exactly  answered  this  want  in 
man's  nature,  and  supplied  a  marked  and  definite 
season,  Friday  in  each  week,  as  the  season  of  reli- 
gious denial  and  sorrow,  and  Sunday  as  the  season 
of  religious  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Each  aim  of  the 
religious  mind  must  be  gratified  and  find  its  vent, 
and  what  the  puritan  fused  into  one,  the  catholic 
kept  separate  and  distinct.  But  the  refusal  of  the 
whole  Church  spirit  brought  with  it  at  the  same 
time  the  rejection  of  the  whole  Church  system  and 
scheme. 

These  seem  two  prominent  reasons  for  the  strong 
feeling  in  the  English  mind  for  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  with  a  degree  of  severity  and  almost 
moroseness  which  stamps  it  with  a  Judaic  character. 

Another  reason  might  be  given,  though  rather  an 
explanation  of  the  last  one.  The  northern  character 
is  active  and  energetic,  and  the  particular  tendency 
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of  our  own  northern  Saxon  character  has  been  to- 
wards commercial  development.  The  time  and 
degree  of  attention  required  by  this  would  lead  men 
to  shrink  from  a  system  which  required  the  devo- 
tion of  time  to  religious  acts  to  a  very  great  degree 
daily ;  jealous  therefore  of  this  absorption  of  time, 
they  have  thrown  themselves  with  all  the  greater 
force  into  the  observance  of  Sunday ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  daily  service  and  kindred  acts  have  been 
neglected,  Sunday  has  been  to  a  certain  degree  re- 
spected. Men  have  not  the  face  to  ignore  definite 
religious  worship  altogether. 

There  has  been  a  natural  tendency  in  many  to 
work  against  this  feeling,  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  uncatholic  in  character,  and  tended  to  cast 
into  the  shade  other  holy  seasons  and  acts  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  from  which  it 
sprung.  But  as  I  said,  this  must  be  done  with 
great  care  and  delicacy,  or  we  shall  uproot  the 
slight  hold  which  definite  religion  has  on  our  people 
at  all.  We  shall  perhaps  injure  the  whole  principle 
and  working  of  conscience,  if  we  deal  too  roughly 
with  the  false  or  mistaken  direction  it  may  have 
taken.  We  must  elevate  Sunday,  and  give  its  full 
vigour  and  character  to  the  English  village  and 
town,  and  very  striking  that  character  is  !  We 
may  use  the  feeling  about  the  day  for  making  it 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  weekly  Commu- 
nion ;  and  work  out  all  the  joyous  religious  cha- 
racter with  which  the  Church  invests  Sunday.  The 
effort  of  Archbishop  Laud  to  arrest  the  tide  of  feel- 
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ing  about  the  observance,  failed  in  a  great  degree ; 
it  was  counter  to  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

The  English  Sunday,  in  country  parishes  especi- 
ally, has  a  peculiar  character,  and  one  full  of  beauty; 
the  effect  would  be  lamentable  if  a  man,  from  the 
desire  to  introduce  Catholic  practices  and  spirit,  laid 
violent  hands  on  this  feeling.  The  calmness  and 
quiet,  the  great  attention  to  cleanliness  and  duty 
which  marks  the  day,  the  books  brought  out  to 
read  at  home,  the  quiet  walk  to  church,  and  the 
hum  of  children's  voices  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school,  all  give  their  own  character  to  the  lanes 
and  fields  of  our  agricultural  parishes. 

When  we  have  thoroughly  impregnated  our  peo- 
ple with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  catholicity,  when  we 
have  led  them  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
other  days  and  seasons  appointed  by  the  Church, 
and  to  use  daily  prayer  as  a  real  strength  to  the 
soul ;  then  we  shall  be  able  to  take  a  bolder  line 
with  regard  to  the  more  appropriate  feeling  about 
Sunday.  But  till  then  we  shall  not  be  safe  in 
attempting  to  take  away  that  religious  association 
which  is  connected  with  the  day,  even  though  it 
partakes  of  a  sad  and  too  little  joyful  a  spirit.  We 
must  work  on  that  feeling,  make  it  the  foundation 
for  building  up  a  structure  of  self-discipline  and 
personal  holiness ;  try  and  lead  the  people  to  give 
up  certain  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  attending 
more  strictly  the  services  of  Sunday :  to  value  Holy 
Communion  received  before  the  morning  meal,  lead 
them  to  make  the  preparation  for  Sunday  on  the 
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Saturday,  one  which  will  really  enable  them  to  at- 
tend more  strictly  on  the  services  of  the  day,  and 
we  may  then  turn  to  good  account  the  mistaken 
impression  which  has  gone  abroad. 


17.  The  special  use  of  the  holy  seasons  appointed  APPiica- 
by  the   Church,    Lent,   Easter,    Advent,   &c.,  will  Holy  sea- 
always   be   found   a   most  welcome   help,  if  fully  s° 
understood,  and  an  opportunity  for  pressing  suc- 
cessfully the  commencement  of  a  worthy  Christian 
course  on  many. 

The  Christian  life  needs  point,  and  nothing  is 
harder  than  going  on  over  a  long  space  of  time 
which  is  undivided ;  it  is  easier  to  strive  against 
temptations  for  short  and  limited  periods.  To 
make  our  warfare  from  Communion  to  Commu- 
nion is  far  simpler  than  to  look  along  an  undivided 
and  indefinite  period ;  in  this  way  the  keeping  such 
seasons  as  Advent,  Easter,  and  Lent,  is  an  aid  to 
all,  and  to  the  poor,  who  so  lack  point,  especially 
important.  The  Church's  year  needs  to  be  used  and 
applied  to  be  understood  ;  a  poor  man  will  often 
feel  that  the  unbounded  prospect  of  spiritual  effort 
is  nearly  hopeless,  while  he  may  be  very  easily  per- 
suaded to  make  the  effort  for  a  season  only.  It  is, 
for  instance,  more  simple  to  undertake  to  attend 
daily  prayer  for  the  six  weeks  of  Lent,  or  the  four 
of  Advent,  than  for  the  whole  year  ;  a  man  will  be 
dismayed  at  the  outset  in  the  one,  though  he  will 
feel  an  interest  in  the  effort  at  the  other  :  and 
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being   once   achieved  for   Lent,  the  work  will   be 
found  possible. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  gang  of  workmen  on 
a  railroad  will  impose  a  rule  by  common  consent 
upon  themselves  through  Lent,  to  abstain  from 
some  pleasure,  or  make  some  sacrifice,  such  as  the 
giving  up  smoking,  or  the  losing  a  small  amount  of 
weekly  income  to  get  to  daily  service  during  the  six 
weeks ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  habit  formed 
by  the  effort  has  been  strong  enough  to  make  them 
wish  never  to  drop  it,  and  has  become  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  really  religious  life  and  practice.  It 
will  be  found  useful  to  give  a  code  of  short  and 
simple  rules  and  prayers  to  be  kept  through  the 
season,  by  help  of  which  the  life  of  rule  and  disci- 
pline will  be  begun. 


^*  Frequency  of  Communion,  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary  to  say,  is  a  most  important  part  of  effec- 
tive parochial  ministration.  Until  daily  prayer  is 
established  there  is  a  manifest  difficulty  in  having 
oft- Communion ;  the  minds  of  the  people  are  un- 
prepared for  it,  and  it  stands  out  barely  and  un- 
connectedly  in  the  public  ministrations  of  the  week, 
and  will  only  tend  to  confirm  more  strongly  the 
erroneous  impressions  men  have  assumed  as  to  its 
nature.  But  when  once  it  follows  on  a  week  of 
daily  prayer,  it  receives  a  point  which  it  had  not 
before,  and  becomes  a  natural  end  to  the  religious 
acts  of  the  six  days.  The  practice  of  having  holy 
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Communion  only  at  long  intervals,  such  as  is  still 
often  the  case,  once  a  quarter,  or  three  times  a 
year,  still  more  strengthens  the  impression  that 
Hs  value  rests  on  its  power  to  excite  feeling,  and 
that  oft-repetition  decreases  its  efficacy  because  it 
lessens  excitement.  The  weekly  Communion  would 
become  to  the  people  an  actual  means  of  life,  whose 
value  we  could  hardly  estimate.  There  are  other 
benefits  arising  from  it  which  are  striking  :  the  fre- 
quency of  its  return  makes  daily  prayer  a  neces- 
sary preparation,  and  thereby  leads  men  to  make 
use  of  it.  The  expecting  to  communicate  on  each 
Sunday  serves  as  a  continual  and  daily  check  on 
the  conversation,  thoughts,  and  acts  of  the  day,  and 
tends  to  promote  general  discipline  and  watchful- 
ness. Early  Communion  will  have  great  force ;  it 
can  easily  be  received  before  the  morning  meal, 
and  comes  at  an  hour  when  the  work  of  the  day 
and  the  calls  of  children  do  not  interfere.  It  will 
be  found  most  necessary  to  supply  all,  but  specially 
the  poor,  with  simple  prayers  of  preparation  for 
Communion,  and  these  to  be  practically  useful  to 
the  majority  must  not  aim  too  high,  or  they  will  be 
unreal  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  use  them,  and 
unreality  cannot  be  risked  at  such  a  moment. 

There  are  few  things  among  us  which  present  so  LOW  views 
marked  a  declension  from  truth  and  high  Catholic  commu- 
teaching,  as  the  position  which  Holy  Communion m 
has  been  allowed   to   occupy.      The  condition  of 
feeling  about  doctrine  will  always  affect  our  prac- 
tices far  more  than  we  should  at  first  expect ;  and 
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this  has  been  singularly  shewn  in  connection  with 
Holy  Communion  among  us. 

There  are  two  distinct  views  on  the  subject,  two 
distinct  theories,  which  have  for  some  centuries 
floated  among  men,  and  between  which  men  have 
vacillated  ;  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  has  prac- 
tically, on  the  whole,  adopted  the  lower  one. 

The  one  involved  the  true  view  of  the  Real 
Presence  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  consecrated 
elements,  founded  on  the  universal  doctrine  and 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  built  on  Holy  Scripture. 
This  doctrine  was  anciently  the  current  one,  but 
without  the  close  definitions  which  various  dis- 
cussions on  it  at  length  gave  rise  to,  and  which 
the  Council  of  Trent,  as  we  believe,  much  exagge- 
rated. The  result  of  this  last  act  was  the  denial 
altogether  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  view  of  its  being  simply  a  com- 
memorative feast.  England  imbibed  a  large  share 
of  this  feeling,  and  it  impregnated  the  great  mass  of 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  result  was  imme- 
diate and  alarming.  As  certain  acts  followed  im- 
mediately from  the  recognition  of  the  Real  Presence 
which  affected  every  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  so  from  the  denial  of  that  truth  other  acts 
resulted ;  and  from  Holy  Communion  having  been 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  Church,  the  point 
to  which  all  her  teaching  tended,  and  round  which 
all  her  doctrines  were  wroven ;  instead  of  its  being 
recognized  as  the  fountain  and  spring  of  all  life  in 
the  visible  Church,  from  which  efficacy  was  derived 
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to  every  service  and  rite ;  instead  of  remaining  as 
the  standard  by  which  every  act  of  the  Church  was 
tried  and  tested,  and  according  to  agreement  with 
which  or  not  almost  every  other  teaching  was  con- 
demned or  accepted ;  it  fell  into  a  merely  comme- 
morative act,  without  recognised  fruit,  reality,  or 
life,  became  the  least  important  instead  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Church  services ;  our  people 
ceased  to  feel  reception  a  necessary  duty,  and  the 
clergy  scarcely  required  it ;  it  was  looked  upon  as 
high  privilege  rather  than  a  duty,  a  privilege  which 
might  be  dispensed  with  at  will ;  men  eyed  it  with 
jealousy,  and  it  became  the  point  of  the  service 
which  they  viewed  with  suspicion  and  alarm,  and, 
consequently,  carefully  and  sedulously  depreciated 
by  multitudes.  Our  people  lost  the  true  faith  on 
the  subject,  and  ceased  to  see  reality  in  what  was  so 
little  honoured  and  respected. 

But  we  have  lived  to  see  a  great  re-action.  Let 
us  be  careful  to  use  it  aright,  and  see  that  we  com- 
mend it  to  our  people,  by  every  gentle  means. 
They  are  too  generally  unprepared  for  it.  They 
must  learn  it  by  little  and  little,  and  very  much 
indeed  perhaps  from  the  preparation  which  their 
children  will  receive  between  Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation. 

If  the  Real  Presence  be  a  reality,  it  is  one  which  Practical 
will  affect  every  thing.    If  it  be  any  thing,  it  is  every          0 
thing.     If  it  be  the  present  Saviour,  it  is  the  high 
point  of  all  Christian  worship,  and  every  thing  must 
spring  from  it  as  a  source  and  fountain.     Truth  in 
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doctrine  produces  of  necessity  certain  practices  : 
and  affects  of  necessity  the  Christian  life  and  the 
Church's  action.  One  result  flowing  from  this 
truth  will  be  weekly,  and  in  towns,  perhaps,  daily 
Communion.  It  will  become  the  great  religious 
feature  of  the  week,  the  great  act  of  the  Lord's  day. 
The  day  will  at  once  receive  its  point  from  this  high 
act,  and  its  due  position  among  the  other  days  of 
the  week.  By  this  weekly  celebration  the  people  of 
a  parish  will  be  led  to  see  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
import,  and  understand  the  truth  and  gravity  of  the 
doctrine  from  the  elevation  of  its  position.  Daily 
service  will  then  become  a  preparation  for  it,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Church  system  be  understood.  If 
Communion  be  administered  weekly,  it  is  highly 
important  it  should  be  early  in  the  morning,  at 
seven  or  eight,  by  which  means  a  great  dignity  can 
be  given  to  the  service  and  the  mode  of  its  per- 
formance ;  the  recipient  will  be  able  with  greater 
ease  to  receive  it  fasting  and  with  attention,  not 
distracted  or  wearied  by  a  long  preceding  service. 
It  will  cease  to  be  an  appendage,  and  become  a  ser- 
vice invested  with  its  own  dignity.  Church  services 
do  not  depend  for  their  benefit  on  our  souls  on 
their  power  to  excite  feelings,  but  on  the  actual  life 
and  grace  they  as  channels  convey.  And  this  is 
what  we  have  to  convince  our  people  of.  They  are 
slow  to  learn  it.  The  establishing  early  Commu- 
nion will  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  many  persons  feel 
who,  for  especial  reasons,  may  not  wish  on  par- 
ticular occasions  to  communicate,  and  who  much 
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dislike  to  leave  the  church  just  before  the  ad- 
ministration, and  thereby  seem  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  it. 

If  men  imagine  the  attendance  will  be  scanty  at 
the  altar  when  the  administration  is  so  frequent,  I 
answer,  first,  that  we  must  remember  the  fact  of 
celebration  is  full  of  high  and  holy  energy,  and  when 
the  minister  himself  and  but  three  or  four  more 
have  partaken  with  him,  an  act  has  been  performed 
full  of  religious  power,  and  which  tends  to  conse- 
crate alike  the  day  and  the  church  in  which  it  has 
taken  place  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  visible 
mark  were  left,  by  the  leaving  the  cloth  on  the 
altar  through  the  day,  to  let  the  people  realize  that 
the  celebration  had  taken  place. 

But  however,  I  answer,  secondly,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  it  will  be  found  that  many  will  be  led  to 
come,  and  that  regularly,  and  the  weekly  Commu- 
nion will  be  realized  and  valued  by  our  poor  in  a 
way  we  cannot  imagine  till  we  make  the  effort. 
Our  poor  have  a  peculiar  value  for  Holy  Commu- 
nion when  led  to  get  over  their  prejudices  against 
reception,  and  brought  to  see  its  force  and  real 
nature.  They  see  in  it,  to  use  their  own  words, 
"  a  check  through  the  week  on  talking  and  bad 
thoughts/'  and  will  look  on  it  as  a  point  for  self- 
examination.  A  large  body  will  gradually  be  formed 
of  weekly  communicants,  while  many  who  before 
only  received  three  or  four  times  yearly,  will  feel 
that,  at  least,  as  they  do  not  receive  it  weekly  they 
must  monthly. 
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And  when  once  established  how  beautiful  will 
its  power  be  over  the  souls  of  youth  from  our 
schools,  who  will  be  led  from  their  first  communion 
onwards  to  make  it  the  weekly  support  of  their 
souls ;  and  from  being  led  to  receive  it  weekly  from 
the  beginning,  will  never  feel  the  difficulty  which  so 
many  feel  among  ourselves.  It  will  be  as  easy  to 
form  the  habit  of  weekly  as  of  monthly  reception  on 
children ;  and  when  once  established  in  a  parish  it 
will  be  ready  for  each  child  who  receives  Confirma- 
tion ;  and  every  first  communicant  who  is  added  to 
the  number  of  communicants,  and  who  continues  in 
weekly  attendance,  will  be  a  new  and  additional  rea- 
son for  adults  to  receive  it  in  the  same  way.  Before 
his  example  prejudice  will  fade  away,  and  the  figures 
of  the  young  gathered  at  the  altar  weekly  in  the 
midst  of  a  thousand  temptations  and  allurements, 
will  be  a  sight  of  no  small  power  to  the  eyes  of 
many  who  had  hitherto  held  out  against  even  com- 
munion at  all.  The  effect  on  a  coming  genera- 
tion when  they  have  been  led  from  boyhood  to  re- 
ceive weekly  will  be  passing  words,  inasmuch  as  the 
actual  Presence  of  Christ  will  be  all  the  more  pre- 
sent to  heal  and  aid.  In  this  way  alone  we  can 
hope  to  counteract  the  sadly  low  condition  of  our 
poor  in  this  particular,  and  the  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  they  stand  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

What  force  too  will  weekly  Communion  as  a  fact 
to  be  appealed  to,  give  to  our  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  that  gradual  preparation  for  first  com- 
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munion  which  should  be  the  work  of  the  whole 
school  life. 

Another  result  will  be  the  closer  attention  to  Mode  of 
the  mode  of  performance  of  this  service.  At  this  tion. 
moment  it  is  generally  made  the  least  striking 
and  most  sombre  portion  of  the  service  of  the 
day,  whereas  the  Church  always  used  to  make 
it  the  most  effective  and  beautiful;  and  that  for 
manifest  reasons.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  throw 
whatever  power  of  beautifying  services  we  may  pos- 
sess into  the  performance  of  this  ministration  :  if 
we  have  chanting,  use  it  there,  and  make  it  some- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  rest  of  the  services. 
The  mere  fact  would  tend  to  elevate  in  the  minds 
of  the  poor  the  dignity  of  the  true  doctrine. 
There  is  something  painful  in  the  very  slovenly 
manner  in  which  very  often  this  service  is  per- 
formed, and  the  marked  difference  between  it  and 
morning  and  evening  prayer.  Parallel  with  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  Real  Presence  must  grow  up  a 
more  decent  mode  of  celebration. 

So  too  the  more  decent  arrangement  of  the  altar 
will  result  from  the  recognition  of  this  higher  truth. 
There  is  often  a  neglect  of  this,  and  the  altar, 
the  scene  of  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship, 
is  made  the  least  striking  and  religious  part  of  the 
fabric.  Of  course  it  has  been  exactly  collateral 
with  the  depreciated  view  of  the  nature  of  Holy 
Communion,  that  chancels  have  in  some  cases  been 
walled  off  and  turned  into  school-rooms,  that  pulpits 
have  shut  out  the  altar,  and  the  approach  to  the 
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holy  place  been  obstructed  by  pews.  The  preserv- 
ation of  high  doctrine  would  have  prevented  these 
results.  And  though  I  would  be  far  from  recom- 
mending the  undue  exaltation,  especially  at  this 
moment,  of  Church  ceremonial,  it  is  manifest  it  is 
due  to  the  greatness  of  this  act  of  worship,  and  has 
a  very  striking  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
While  it  will  certainly  be  the  result  of  a  higher 
perception  of  truth,  it  will  also  create  it ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  all  this  more  decent  arrangement  will 
spring  from  the  return  to  a  high  doctrine,  nothing 
will  so  tend  to  bring  men  back  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  same  doctrine.  Wherever  ceremonial  is  ad- 
missible, it  will  be  in  connection  with  the  Holy 
Communion.  That  is  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  to 
that  point  it  was  that  the  Church  of  other  days 
ever  directed  the  chief  efforts  of  her  dress,  her 
music,  and  her  architectural  design. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  administration, 
the  fact  of  its  celebration  being  known  and  recog- 
nised, the  power  of  appeal  to  it  as  the  natural  means 
of  holy  life  for  the  confirmed  and  the  first  com- 
municant, will  all  tend  to  a  result  on  parochial 
life  till  then  scarcely  understood.  It  will  place 
every  thing  in  its  true  position  and  relation,  and 
will  become  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
parochial  life. 
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19.  I  might  here  advert  to  the  use  of  Holy  Bap-  Holy 

J     .   /      Baptism. 

tism  in  such  way  as  to  affect  the  general  condition 
of  our  poor.  The  careless  and  deficient  way  in 
which  they  treat  it  is  not  caused  only  by  false  views 
as  to  its  efficacy,  but  frequently  by  its  want  of  pre- 
face. If,  amongst  other  things,  the  preparation  of 
sponsors  for  their  responsible  office  were  made 
necessary,  and  they  were  compelled  to  feel  that  they 
were  not  going  through  a  merely  idle  form,  but 
were  fulfilling  a  relation  which  had  solemn  respon- 
sibilities, it  would  tend  to  check  the  inclination  to 
bring  the  kind  of  persons  who  constantly  present 
themselves  at  the  font  for  the  children  of  the  poor : 
any  care  as  to  the  character  of  the  sponsors  must 
tend  to  elevate  the  general  regard  for  the  Sacra- 
ment itself;  and  the  mere  fact  of  preparing  the 
sureties  for  their  work  would  correct  their  own 
ideas  of  the  Sacrament,  and  make  them  less  willing 
to  enter  on  unconsidered  responsibilities;  the  re- 
fusal of  sponsors  who  are  not  of  good  and  respect- 
able character,  and  have  not  been  seen  beforehand 
for  that  purpose,  is  fully  supported  by  the  order  of 
the  Church,  which  requires  only  such  as  are  com- 
municants to  fill  the  office.  Every  thing  which 
tends  to  draw  a  line  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  which  brings  out  in  clear  light  those  whose 
lives  are  respectable  and  well  conducted,  tells  dis- 
tinctly on  the  elevation  of  the  general  character  of 
our  people;  and  however  much  the  wicked  may 
pretend  to  disregard  the  word  and  opinion  of  the 
good,  they  do  care  for  it,  and  in  spite  of  every 
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scoff  to  the  contrary,  they  feel  being  passed  by; 
their  general  weight  of  influence  is  weakened  by 
it,  and  they  lose  position  even  among  their  com- 
panions in  evil.  In  the  same  way  much  good 
might  be  done  by  afterwards  reminding  sponsors  of 
the  reality  and  living  force  of  the  duties  they  have 
promised  to  fulfil ;  by  letting  them  know  when  the 
child  whom  they  had  stood  for  is  old  enough  for 
Confirmation,  and  inducing  them  to  come  forward 
at  that  time  in  person. 

Any  religious  office  which  our  people  can  fulfil 
becomes  a  direct  means  of  holding  influence  over 
them,  and  of  realizing  more  fully  spiritual  pastor- 
ship. We  can  afford  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  con- 
veying religious  truth  to  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

It  is  very  important  to  elevate  the  view  and  doc- 
trine of  holy  Baptism,  to  it  is  linked  the  whole 
Christian  scheme,  and  around  the  doctrine  of  rege- 
neration is  wound  every  Christian  truth.  It  will 
be  necessary  too  in  many  cases  to  urge  the  very 
early  baptism  of  children,  as  there  is  an  inclination 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  delay  it,  or  to  get 
children  baptized  at  home  under  the  excuse  of  ill- 
ness. There  is  a  painfully  depressed  view  of  the 
subject  abroad,  and  we  must  do  every  thing  we 
can  to  check  it.  Its  administration  during  the 
service  on  Sundays  or  saints'  days,  frequently  re- 
ferring to  and  explaining  its  nature  in  sermons 
and  catechizing,  will  help  to  improve  the  views 
about  it ;  every  thing  must  be  done  to  impress 
men  with  its  dignity  and  nature,  and  a  frequent 
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reference  must  be  made  to  the  promises  and  the 
covenant  sealed  at  that  holy  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  things  have  been  done 
to  depreciate  and  lower  its  estimation  ;  the  un- 
happy laxity  of  too  readily  administering  it  pri- 
vately, of  administering  it  publicly  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  hour  of  Divine  Service ;  the  mutilation 
and  abbreviation  of  the  service  by  the  minister, 
have  tended  to  lower  the  repute  of  the  holy  Sa- 
crament ;  and  this  feeling  has  been  increased  by 
the  punctuality  and  authority  with  which  parish 
registration  has  been  attended  to,  which  has  been 
viewed  naturally  as  the  substitute  for  Baptism 
itself. 

Our  people  are  most  deficient  in  a  living  com- 
prehension of  the  simplest  and  most  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  to  those  doctrines  are 
attached  necessarily  many  practices  and  points  of 
holy  living ;  cut  off  from  them,  they  are  cut  off 
from  fountains  from  which  issue  streams  of  purity, 
truth,  and  holiness.  When  these  doctrines  are  con- 
nected with  religious  acts  and  rites,  they  become  far 
more  easy  of  apprehension  to  the  poor.  Of  no  act 
is  this  more  true  than  of  holy  Baptism ;  the  doc- 
trines connected  with  it,  its  regeneration,  and  its 
promises,  are  the  hinge  and  spring  of  holiness  of 
life,  and  affect  materially  the  whole  view  of  the 
Christian  warfare ;  and  those  truths  become  much 
clearer  when  the  rite  itself  is  carefully  adminis- 
tered, and  due  preparation  made. 

Acts  become  the  interpreters  of  doctrines,  and 
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holy  rites  the  explanations  of  holy  truths ;  and 
one  reason  why  the  latter  have  become  so  obscured, 
has  been  the  meagre,  and  mutilated,  and  often  ir- 
reverent manner  in  which  the  former  have  been 
performed.  Men  generally,  and  especially  the  poor, 
learn  more  quickly  by  what  they  see  than  by  what 
they  hear,  and  in  that  proportion  in  which  we  give 
dignity  and  force  to  administrations,  we  give  power 
and  plainness  to  truths. 


Parish  20.  This  introduces  another  important  part  of 

Schools. 

parochial  work ;  the  management  of  the  parish 
school.  It  is  significantly  and  strikingly  true  of 
this,  that  he  who  neglects  the  seed-time  can  expect 
nx>  harvest,  and  in  the  school  it  is  that  the  real  work 
nmst  be  done  for  the  future  day.  It  seems  in  a  high 
degree  a  mistake,  for  a  clergyman  to  live  out  of  his 
school,  or  to  leave  it  to  the  management  of  a  school- 
master, and  then  to  complain  of  the  heathenish 
ignorance  and  darkness  of  the  adult  and  aged  poor. 
That  fearful  ignorance  we  referred  to  above  is  to 
be  remedied  early  in  life,  and  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  actual  labour  bestowed  on  the  child  at  school, 
will  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  which  is  now  re- 
quired for  the  man  who  has  grown  up  in  sin,  igno- 
rance, and  infidelity.  The  teaching  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  usually  seems  to  be  something  such  as 
this ;  a  child  enters  the  village  school  at  an  age  so 
young,  that  with  any  thing  like  energy  and  real  in- 
terest in  him,  his  whole  character  might  be  formed 
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for  future  life,  and  every  tendency  watched  and 
directed  in  a  way  which  we  have  no  power  of  bring- 
ing to  act  upon  children  of  other  ranks  in  society. 
The  child  gradually  rises  in  the  school,  and  re- 
ceives his  instruction  from  a  master  who,  however 
devoted  to  his  work  and  efficient  in  its  perform- 
ance, must  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  intellect 
and  the  imparting  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds. 
There  is  a  peculiar  precocity  in  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  which  will  quickly 
and  easily  enable  them  to  attain  knowledge,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  excite  surprise :  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  arithmetic,  the  neatness  of  hand- 
writing, the  recollection  of  dates  and  facts  in  their 
order,  whether  in  geography  or  history,  are  all 
gone  through  with  a  facility  and  acuteness  which 
astonish  the  bystander.  He  compares  the  effect 
partly  with  his  own  ignorance  on  the  particular 
facts  in  question,  and  partly  with  his  preconceived 
idea  of  the  powers  of  a  child,  and  especially  of  a 
poor  child.  All  this  tends  to  elevate  his  estimation 
of  the  mode  of  education,  and  gives  him  an  entire 
satisfaction  in  the  general  condition  of  the  child, 
and  the  expectation  of  a  good  and  religious  life. 
Now  this  opinion  is  founded  on  a  wrong  hypothesis. 
The  master,  not  vested  with  spiritual  powers  or  spi- 
ritual pretensions,  has  directed  his  chief  aim  at  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  child ;  and  these  are  con- 
sequently sharpened  in  an  undue  degree.  The  pre- 
cociousness  referred  to  above  is  nothing  peculiar, 
nothing  really  striking ;  nothing  on  which  to  base 
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future  hopes  of  goodness  and  religious  life.     Owing 
to  the  habits  of  the  poor,  their  exposure  to  difficulties 
at  a  young  age,  and  their  being  to  a  certain  degree 
cast  on  their  own  resources  in  childhood,  they  gain 
a  certain  forwardness  of  mind  unknown  to  the  rich, 
'  whose  habits  are  more  dependent ;  but  this  sharp- 
ness implies  no  depth,  no  real  moral  work  or  ac- 
tion, it  is  in  most  cases  exceedingly  superficial,  and 
scarcely  goes  beyond  the  outer  surface  of  the  intel- 
lect.   Sufficient  knowledge  is  gained  to  run  through 
arithmetical  rules  to  the  highest  point  with  astonish- 
ing facility,  when  very  often  the  child  will  be  found 
deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of  the  lowest  sort : 
and  events  of  history  are  gained  with  surprising 
accuracy,  without  one  clear  definite  idea  or  prin- 
ciple attached  to  any  of  them.     The  picture  has 
no   colour  :    it  has  not  entered  the  inner  surface 
through  the  pencil  of  the  imagination  or  the  feel- 
ings.    It  becomes  available  for  a  showy  examina- 
tion, and  the  succession  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors  is  given  with  an  accuracy  which  would  leave 
many  an  historian  behind,  but  with  a  bareness  and 
indifference  which  a  child  would  not   shew  about 
his  dog  or  his  toy.     But  the  effect  produced  gains 
the  desired  object,  the  astonishment  of  bystanders, 
while  a  false  estimation  of  the  children's  powers  is 
produced.     At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  such  boys 
become  the  teachers  of  others,  and  naturally,  from 
the  fact  of  teaching  others,  they  receive  the  im- 
pression  that   they  are   thoroughly  taught   them- 
selves :  and  this  superficial  amount  of  knowledge 
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is  the  only  permanent  possession  of  the  mind  for 
life.  At  twelve  years  old  the  boy  becomes  less 
and  less  regular  at  school ;  he  remains  a  while  in 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  school,  till  at  last  he 
appears  on  Sunday  sitting  in  the  free  seats  among 
the  men,  which  is  intended  to  announce  the  fact 
that  his  education,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  is 
complete. 

He  then  takes  a  servant's  place  in  some  inferior 
rank  of  society,  or  immediately  is  thrown  with  men 
and  youths  accustomed  to  evil,  and  fearless  in  the 
expression  of  sin :    the  slender  work  done  in  the 
school  is  soon  broken  down,  and   the   knowledge 
he  had  seemed  to  grasp  and  give  out  while  under 
training  fades  rapidly  away.     There  is  no  outward 
and  formal  act  to   keep  it  up,  the   daily  remem- 
brancer of  school  teaching,  the  frequent  service  in 
church,  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  the 
constant  intercourse  with  good  men,  no  longer  force 
religious  thoughts  upon   him.     The  undisciplined 
habits  of  the  poor  offer  no  remedy.     In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  domestic  rule  and  the  paternal  ex- 
ample are  ill   fitted  to  take  the   place  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  or   the  influence  of  the 
clergyman  and   master.     The  youth  finds  around 
him  the  utmost  laxity  as  to  attendance  at  divine 
worship ;    without   a   strong    inward   principle   of 
good,  it  is  very  difficult  to  withstand  the  force  of 
external  circumstances,  and   the   influence   of  the 
conduct  of  others.     And  where  all  example  is  on 
the  side  of  laxity  and  evil,  the  heart  of  a  youth, 
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beset  with  passions,  and  prone  to  many  guilty 
pleasures  and  sensations,  quickly  coincides  with 
the  spirit  it  finds  around. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  life  of  school  until 
twelve  years  old  would  have  tended  considerably 
to  counteract  this  influence,  and  have  prevented 
the  evil  results.  But  here  is  the  point  I  am  at  this 
moment  concerned  with  :  the  ordinary  school  life 
of  a  village  boy  does  not  do  this.  And  all  the  pre- 
cocity, talent,  quickness,  activity,  and  memory  we 
adverted  to  above,  which  so  often  makes  the  village 
school  a  wonder  and  the  class  a  show,  are  not 
qualities  which  give  any  certain  promise  as  to  the 
knowledge  or  good  habits  of  the  youth  afterwards. 
There  is  a  shallowness  about  the  mind  of  a  child 
which  prevents  any  thing  taking  deep  root,  though 
the  shallow  service  has  a  certain  power  which  pro- 
duces a  quick  visible  result ;  like  a  rich  soil  on  the 
surface  of  clay,  producing  a  rapid  growth  of  lighter 
crops,  but  affording  no  true  warrant  that  plants 
which  strike  deeper  will  have  a  proportionate  growth 
or  rapidity  of  development.  These  are  childish  qua- 
lities, and  this  very  rapidity  and  ease  of  produc- 
tion prevent  their  being  instrumental  towards  form- 
ing deeper  and  stronger  moral  habits.  They  pro- 
duce quickly,  that  is  all ;  they  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  moral  nature  ;  they  are  purely  intellectual, 
and  simply  tend  to  prepare  a  surface,  good,  useful, 
and  necessary  for  further  cultivation.  If  the  work 
is  stopped  there,  it  has  been  next  to  worthless  :  if 
proceeded  with  continuously,  the  first  step  has 
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been  of  the  highest  value.  The  boy  of  fourteen 
is  a  different  being  from  the  child  of  ten,  and 
the  work  of  six  months  tells  more  in  forming  his 
character  and  strengthening  his  moral  habits,  than 
the  work  of  six  years  does  on  the  child  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten.  The  mental  cultivation  of  the  child, 
is  needful  towards  the  further  formation  of  the 
youth,  if  it  be  at  once  and  continuously  followed 
up ;  but  if  it  is  not,  its  value  sinks,  and  is  like 
the  foundation  of  a  building,  which  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  superstructure,  but  has  no 
point,  meaning,  or  value,  if  that  be  not  at  once 
placed  upon  it.  The  retaining  religious  knowledge 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  religious  habits. 
Religious  habits  are  the  soil  in  which  religious 
knowledge  takes  its  root,  and  planted  without  that 
soil,  it  will  live  for  a  while,  but  rapidly  fade  away. 
I  do  not  say  that  mental  cultivation  is  not  to  be 
used  to  a  high  amount  on  children,  but  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  any  solid  result  apart  from  the  con- 
tinuously acquired  habits  of  after  years  ;  without 
these  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  precocity  of 
ten  be  succeeded  by  the  blank  and  ignorance  of 
fifteen  and  sixteen. 

Now  it  is  in  this  very  situation  that  the  children 
of  our  poor  are  placed.  It  is  this  very  vacuum 
which  does  succeed  to  the  usual  routine  of  village 
or  parochial  education ;  and  the  problem  which  is 
presented  to  the  great  number  of  parish  priests 
is  just  this,  the  management  and  treatment  of 
youths  from  twelve  to  twenty.  There  must  be  a 
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solution  of  this  problem  somewhere ;  there  must  be 
a  remedy  existing  for  this  evil.  We  cannot  believe 
that  any  portion  of  our  existence  is  left  thus  with- 
out aid,  and  some  applicable  system.  It  is  the 
complaint  of  most  clergymen  that  the  very  boys 
on  whom  they  have  spent  most  labour  and  pains  in 
the  school,  become  their  thorns  within  a  year  after 
by  their  undisciplined  lives  and  open  sins.  Yielding 
easily  to  the  habits  of  the  generation  above  them,  in 
the  tap- room  and  at  the  gaming  table,  they  quickly 
lose  their  knowledge  of  Christianity,  belie  their  bap- 
tismal covenant,  and  scoff  at  the  very  truths  which 
a  few  months  ago  formed  part  of  their  existence. 
Confirmation  is  often  despised  by  them  in  spite 
of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  their  clergyman 
to  bring  them  to  it ;  or  if  they  come,  the  process 
of  preparation  is  one  which  at  every  point  appears 
unreal  and  superficial.  What  should  have  been  the 
moral  preparation  of  years  has  shrunk  into  the  in- 
tellectual preparation  of  three  months  ;  and  for  the 
fitness  of  a  holy  life  and  choice  have  been  substi- 
tuted the  attainment  of  a  few  facts  of  religion 
again  planted  in  a  soil  which  will  not  receive  them. 
And  if  at  length  the  boy  thus  prepared  is  induced 
to  give  up  a  day's  work  to  present  himself  before 
the  bishop,  or  to  forego  two  shillings  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  it  very  often  ends 
in  being  but  the  work  of  a  day,  a  single  insulated 
fact  in  a  long  waste  of  life,  unsucceeded  by  Holy 
Communion,  and  not  deepened  or  strengthened  by 
a  more  regular  attendance  at  church,  or  perform- 
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ance  of  daily  devotions.  Of  course  this  is  not  the 
case  with  all ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  true  of  forty- 
five  cases  out  of  fifty  which  are  brought  to  Con- 
firmation. Added  to  which  we  shall  find  on  the 
least  enquiry,  that  boys  when  they  present  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  that  rite,  are  ignorant  even 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement, 
and  have  forgotten  the  teaching  of  years,  and  the 
once  surprising  attainments  of  the  village  school. 
This  is  a  heavy  evil ;  where  does  the  remedy  lie  ? 

There  seem  two  or  three  weak  points  of  im- 
portance in  the  existing  system  of  things  in  many 
parishes.  First,  the  strong  intellectual  develop- 
ment which  is  given  to  our  parish  school  educa- 
tion without  the  formation  of  distinct  moral  ha- 
bits ;  and  under  intellectual  I  class  even  the  attain- 
ment of  religious  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  feeble 
grasp  with  which  many  of  the  clergy  attempt  to 
hold  the  youths  of  the  poor  after  they  have  left 
school,  and  the  absence  of  any  direct,  formal,  and 
recognised  courses  of  intercourse.  Thirdly,  and 
much  resulting  from  these  two,  the  unreal  position 
into  which  Confirmation  is  thrown,  and  the  very 
slight  recognition  of  the  power  and  importance  of 
first  Communion.  These  in  brief  seem  to  be  the 
reasons  of  that  false  condition  of  the  youths  of  our 
poor,  who  are  lying  around  us  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  whose  age  is  in  the  highest  degree  critical, 
as  giving  the  whole  complexion  to  the  future  life 
and  influence  of  the  rising  generation.  The  gulph 
which  thus  opens  between  the  two  ages  of  life  is 
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of  the  greatest  importance,  and  affects  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  my  object  here  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
detail  of  school  management  or  educational  tactics, 
but  simply  to  confine  my  remarks  to  that  object 
with  which  I  originally  set  out,  the  way  in  which  the 
parochial  system,  if  fully  and  energetically  applied, 
may  be  made  effective  in  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  people ;  and  while  so  glaring  an  evil  as 
the  ignorant,  profligate,  and  reckless  lives  of  our 
youth  is  left  unaffected,  we  must  feel  that  in 
some  way  or  other  the  parochial  system  is  not 
doing  its  work.  The  importance  of  training  this 
class  of  society  is  manifestly  great ;  from  them 
the  farmer,  the  small  tradesman,  the  artizan,  the 
mechanic,  the  field  labourer  of  a  future  day,  are 
to  spring ;  they  ar3  the  parties  who  are  to  mould 
the  characters  of  the  children  of  a  coming  genera- 
tion, and  they  are  to  be  the  men  whose  influence 
and  example  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  sphere 
of  daily  labour,  is  to  elevate  to  good,  or  depress 
to  the  lowest  sinfulness,  the  coming  masses  of  our 
population.  It  lies  with  them  whether  the  neglect  of 
Holy  Communion  and  contempt  of  God's  house  is 
to  be  a  permanent  heirloom  in  English  society,  or 
whether  with  the  flood  of  light  poured  in  upon  us  a 
succeeding  day  is  to  be  better  than  the  present ;  it 
remains  with  them  whether  the  hours  of  the  farm, 
the  shop,  and  the  field,  are  to  be  the  chronometer 
of  the  Church  and  religious  life,  or  whether  the 
laws  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  shall  set  and 
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direct  the  machinery  of  the  world  and  society ;  it 
rests  with  them  whether  future  ages  are  to  look  on 
holy  seasons  as  obsolete  names,  or  holy  periods  rife 
with  life  and  energy  and  reality ;  it  rests  with  them 
whether  the  future  multitudes  of  English  poor  in 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  shall  be 
loyal,  obedient,  and  patient,  by  receiving  from 
their  fathers  the  heritage  of  those  principles,  or 
whether  they  shall  fall  in  with  the  tide  of  adverse 
principles  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which  have 
already  affected  so  many  around  us.  We  must  re- 
member ours  is  no  common  day ;  we  are  standing 
on  a  great  turning-point  in  the  society  of  man ;  we 
are  not  called  to  act  and  live  in  days  like  those 
of  our  fathers,  and  it  will  much  depend  on  the  line 
taken  by  the  youth  of  this  day  whether  England 
will  be  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  obedience  and 
quietness,  or  shall  march  in  the  wake  of  empires 
gone  to  decay. 

a.  One  remedy  then  seems  to  lie  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  parish  priest  in  his  school.  I  have  tried 
to  shew  the  true  character  of  children  of  the  age  at 
which  we  find  them  at  village  schools  ;  it  is  the  time 
of  life  when  the  intellectual  powers  must  simply  be 
made  the  channel  through  which  to  convey  religious 
feeling  and  moral  tendencies ;  consequently,  the 
more  the  minister  of  God  places  himself  in  this  re- 
lation to  the  children  of  his  school,  the  more  he  will 
attain  this  grand  end  in  their  education.  The  only 
hope  he  can  have  of  really  in  after  years  keeping 
a  hold  on  their  minds,  must  be  by  some  close 
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intercourse,  some  realized  affection  and  interest 
formed  in  earlier  days ;  and  the  attachment  created 
in  childhood  is  the  true  foundation  of  influence 
hereafter.  It  is  by  this  personal  influence  very 
much  that  we  can  hope  to  counteract  the  evil 
effects  of  ill  example  which  will  live  before  their 
eyes  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty. 

It  is  clear  that  this  aim  will  not  be  reached  unless 
the  parish  priest  be  the  actual  manager  and  teacher 
of  his  school;  the  influence  of  life  depends  more 
on  the  heart  than  the  head,  and  that  influence  in 
this  case  over  the  heart  cannot  be  achieved  except 
by  frequent  presence  and  intercourse.  When  a 
school  is  carried  on  by  a  schoolmaster  who  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  clergyman  as  the 
spiritual  instructor  of  the  children,  the  education 
must  be  independent  of  the  parochial  system.  This 
placing  schools  in  hands  independent  of  the  clergy- 
man, breaks  off  one  great  opportunity  of  affecting 
the  hearts  of  children;  it  makes  the  education 
intellectual  rather  than  moral,  and  connects  the 
children  with  the  secular  rather  than  the  spiritual 
guide.  The  different  parts  of  the  parochial  system 
are  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  if  you  break 
one  thread  you  weaken  and  injure  the  rest.  The 
neglect  of  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual  relation  of 
the  clergyman  in  the  school,  leads  almost  of  neces- 
sity to  the  loss  of  his  position  with  the  growing 
youth  of  his  parish,  while  the  moral  habit  formed 
by  the  clergyman's  bearing  this  relation  to  his 
school,  is  strong.  Let  him  open  and  close  the 
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schools  with  prayer  himself  in  person ;  let  him  in- 
struct his  head  classes  daily,  for  however  short  a 
time,  in  their  religious  knowledge ;  let  him  fre- 
quently visit  his  school  in  the  course  of  the  day 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  that  instruction,  and 
let  him  give  the  impression  that  he  is  the  actual 
educator  of  the  baptized  children  of  his  parish,  and 
the  master  but  his  temporary  locum  tenens,  and 
placed  there  as  his  assistant  during  the  hours  he 
is  absent,  and  the  whole  effect  and  tendency  of 
school  life  in  a  parish  will  be  altered ;  it  will  seem 
to  be  a  religious  life,  more  than  an  intellectual,  and 
the  object  of  it  will  seem  the  formation  of  moral 
habits  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  general  know- 
ledge. And  yet  not  in  the  least  a  less  intellectual 
education  on  this  account.  He  who  baptized  the 
child  will  continue  to  be  its  guide  from  the  font 
to  Confirmation,  will  enable  it  to  realize  that  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  he  is  its  guardian  and  friend, 
and  that  one  tissue-thread  runs  through  all  the  life, 
from  Baptism  to  burial ;  that  they  are  links  of  the 
chain  which  connect  its  birth  with  its  death.  He 
must  be  the  actual  fountain  of  the  religious  know- 
ledge imparted  to  it.  I  would  also  suggest  the  use 
of  a  more  moral  system  of  punishment  and  cor- 
rection than  we  usually  find,  and  one  which  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  clergyman  rather  than 
that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Children  are  open  to 
appeals  to  their  better  feelings  and  their  reason,  and 
often  the  most  depraved  may  be  won  by  tenderness, 
personal  attention,  and  care,  applied  to  their  parti- 
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cular  case,  much  more  quickly  than  through  force 
or  coercion.  How  little  discriminating  patient  ten- 
derness is  bestowed  generally  on  a  parish  school 
child. 

Among  other  things,  again,  which  serve  to  shew 
how  the  parish  school  has  drifted  away  from  the 
clergyman's  hand  and  guidance,  is  the  continual  dis- 
tinction we  find  made  between  the  day  and  Sunday 
school.  The  latter  is  the  one  usually  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  clergyman  himself,  and  that  with 
a  distinction  so  great  in  its  arrangements  as  very 
much  to  prevent  its  immediate  connection  and  unity 
with  the  education  of  the  week.  Why  should  not 
both  be  under  the  same  rule  and  system  ?  and  why 
should  not  the  two  harmonize  in  their  general  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  the  child  ?  It  is  remark- 
able how  often  children  of  village  schools  are  ex- 
cluded from  attendance  at  daily  service ;  if  they 
were  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, there  would  be  much  of  the  difficulty 
as  to  lack  of  attendance  at  once  got  over,  and  in 
the  children  themselves  a  habit  formed  of  respect 
for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  daily  dependence 
on  God's  grace,  which  would  materially  affect  their 
after-life  ;  while  the  fact  of  being  conscious  of  a  ser- 
vice performed  in  the  parish  which  they  are  not  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  part  in,  must 
tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  their  respect  for  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  the  view  of  their  para- 
mount importance  over  all  the  other  works  of  the 
day.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be  advisable  that 
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children  whose  attention  soon  wearies  should  leave 
church  before  the  close  of  the  full  service,  perhaps 
at  the  end  of  Morning  Prayer  or  the  Litany,  when- 
ever an  additional  service  follows. 

b.  Not  only  does  the  practice  of  thus  appearing 
in  close  connection  with  the  school,  form  a  strong 
habit  of  mind  ;   but  it  gives  an  opportunity  which 
a  clergyman  cannot  afford  to  forego  of  knowing 
the   characters    and    dispositions    of   the   children 
themselves,  of  eliciting  their  affections  and  sympa- 
thies, of  being  the  object  of  love  and  respect,  for 
lack  of  which  so  many  of  our  poor  spend  pointless 
and  desolate  lives ;    and  all  this  work  should  be 
begun  in  childhood  and  in  the  village  school ;    it 
must  be  to  the  clergyman  the  sphere  in  which  he  is 
simply  carrying  out  a  most  important  part  of  his 
great   vocation  on  the  individuals  God   has  com- 
mitted  to   him.     He   must   try   to   feel  when   he 
enters  his  parochial  life,  that  he  has  around  him  a 
number  of  beings  whose  whole  history  of  spiritual 
existence  hangs  on  him,  and  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible, and  one  portion  of  this  whole  life  is  spent 
within  the  walls  of  the  school-room,  within  which 
he  is  simply  doing  his  great  priestly  work  over  a 
portion  of  his  people.    He  enters  his  school  to  cany 
on  his  general  ministration  ;  it  is  one  sphere  of  his 
spiritual  life,  and  all  its  teaching  and  discipline  are 
subordinate  to  the  religious  life  it  is  intended  to 
inculcate  and  form. 

c.  Added  to  this  the  clergyman  should  through 
the  connection  he  has  with  the  school,  accustom  the 
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children  early  to  confide  their  difficulties  to  him,  and 
look  to  him  for  advice  in  things  spiritual ;  and  that 
very  intercourse  we  spoke  of  above  will  receive  ten 
times  the  force  if  begun  in  childhood  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  education  of  the  school  of  the  parish. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  before  me  to 
give  even  suggestions  as  to  the  particular  mode  of 
education  to  be  pursued  by  the  clergyman  in  his 
school,  though  this  would  well  deserve  a  most  close 
and  accurate  consideration.  My  great  object  is  to 
shew  the  false  position  he  is  placed  in  when  the  vil- 
lage school-master  becomes  a  person  independent 
of  himself,  and  creates  and  strengthens  a  new  and 
separate  interest  in  the  parish,  a  custom  becoming 
prevalent,  and  creating  an  actual  gap  in  the  working 
of  the  parochial  system  for  which  nothing  else  can 
be  a  substitute.  Surely  if  clergymen  would  do  their 
own  work,  would  tie  themselves  to  their  parishes  in 
such  a  way  as  the  daily  opening  and  closing  the 
schools  would  require,  and  would  consider  their  po- 
sition in  their  schools  one  of  the  first  duties  of  each 
day,  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  for  the 
state  of  things  rising  up  all  around  us  ;  the  school  is 
the  clergyman's  right  and  legitimate  sphere,  and  is  a 
work  which  could  easily  be  accomplished  if  only  he 
would  apply  himself  to  it.  If  he  deserts  his  post, 
and  yields  it  to  another,  we  shall  continue  to  see 
what  we  do,  and  the  parochial  system  will  be  crip- 
pled and  broken  up.  When  he  is  not  looked  at  as 
the  educator  of  the  children  he  has  baptized,  he  at 
once  breaks  up  the  unity  of  the  parochial  system, 
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which  is  so  perfect  for  meeting  the  spiritual  and 
moral  wants  of  the  people.  In  fact,  we  could  almost 
feel  a  desire  to  retain  the  old  system  of  the  dame's 
school,  when  carried  out  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  clergyman  himself,  as  superior  to  that  which 
we  often  now  see  around  us.  In  the  cottage  of 
the  old  village  dame  the  scenery  of  after-life  lies 
around  the  children ;  and  girls  live  among  the  ob- 
jects and  employments  which  will  engage  their  at- 
tention through  life,  and  they  form  far  more  the 
habit  of  mind  which  suits  the  attainment  and  per- 
fection of  the  virtues  of  an  English  labourer's  wife 
and  mother  than  in  the  too  often  barren  school- 
room, cut  off  alike  from  objects  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, and  from  the  immediate  personal  control  of  the 
minister  of  the  Church ;  where  the  room,  the  life, 
the  teacher,  the  occupation,  all  are  alike  temporary, 
and  have  scarce  a  connecting  link  with  the  cottage 
and  the  employments  of  the  daughter,  the  wife, 
and  the  mother.  Education  seems  to  be  taking 
too  high  a  flight;  it  should  be,  the  formation 
of  habits  which  will  suit  a  certain  state  of  action 
and  vocation  ;  those  habits  must  be  formed  by  acts 
of  the  same  character  as  the  person  educated  will 
be  hereafter  called  upon  to  perform.  In  the  case 
before  us,  the  subjects  of  education,  in  many  of  our 
girls'  schools  especially,  have  but  little  connection 
with  their  after  life.  The  formation  of  the  wife,  and 
the  mother,  is  our  aim,  and  the  works  and  duties 
which  will  be  the  subject-matter  of  their  vocations 
are  what  we  are  concerned  with  in  their  education. 

L2 
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We  want  to  accustom  them  to  the  acts  of  domes- 
tic life,  cleanliness  and  economy,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  comfort  of  others  ;  we  want  to  draw  out 
feelings  and  sympathies,  which  are  so  little  called 
out  in  our  English  poor,  but  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  form  the  character  useful  in  their 
future  life. 

There  is  a  stiffness  and  coldness  about  some  modes 
of  education  which  must  operate  ill  on  the  general 
character ;  there  is  a  nature,  a  tenderness  in  others, 
which  tends  far  more  powerfully  to  realize  religious 
lessons  and  the  Church's  discipline.  Education  is 
fast  drifting  from  the  shore  of  reality  and  depth, 
while  we  are  encouraging  a  superficial  and  shallow 
intellectual  knowledge.  What  has  been  said  here 
will  not  affect  so  strongly  the  education  of  boys  as 
of  girls.  Although  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
either  school-room,  if  the  master  and  mistress  were 
persons  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  school 
itself,  fulfilling  the  relations  of  life  in  the  parish 
where  they  are  now  educating  others  ;  themselves 
humble  and  respectful,  and  dependant  wholly  on 
the  clergyman  himself  for  guidance  and  instruction 
in  fulfilling  their  calling,  the  work  would  be  far 
more  real  though  of  a  humbler  character. 

Another  very  important  portion  of  parochial 
^u£y  -n  connection  with  the  parish  school  and 
the  clergyman's  work  with  the  young,  is  the  use 
of  catechising  in  public.  It  clearly  is  the  essentially 
Catholic  mode  of  instruction,  and  while  its  benefits 
to  the  child  instructed  are  great  and  manifest,  the 
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use  to  all  who  are  present  at  church  is  equally  im- 
portant ;  while  the  children  are  catechised  the  adults 
present  are  led,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  to  question  themselves,  and  to  reason  as  to 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  important  opportunities  of  shedding  light 
on  the  darkness  which  broods  over  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  among  us.  In  catechising  in  church 
during  the  evening  or  afternoon  service  prominence 
can  be  given  to  those  points,  so  essential  to  be  be- 
lieved and  yet  so  imperfectly  known,  the  doctrine 
of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Atonement ;  it  will  become  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  and  offices  of  the  ecclesiastical 
seasons  of  the  year  ;  and,  if  it  immediately  succeeds 
a  baptism,  of  explaining  to  sponsors  the  nature  of 
the  duties  they  have  just  entered  upon.  But  any 
thing  I  say  upon  the  subject  of  catechetical  teach- 
ing applies  to  the  education  of  children  as  well  in 
school  as  church.  I  will  here  repeat  some  remarks 
which  I  have  made  elsewhere3,  on  the  efficacy  of  this 
mode  of  teaching,  as  the  experience  of  each  man  in 
his  own  sphere  may,  however  slighty,  aid  in  the 
general  work  of  parochial  amelioration. 

Instruction  is  often  too  much  given,  and  know- 
ledge conveyed,  by  exhortation,  address,  advice, 
and  other  like  methods,  by  which  the  party  in- 
structed is  dealt  with  without  any  exertion  on  his 
own  part.  The  sermon  of  the  Sunday  or  holy- 
day  is  often  followed  up  by  the  oft-repeated  advice 

a  In  a  number  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 
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of  the  week ;  the  explicit  statement,  over  and  over 
again,  of  the  same  truths,  and  the  reproofs  of  the 
same  faults,  the  very  fall  of  which  on  the  ear  has 
become  like  a  dead  unmeaning  sound. 

We  have  heard  the  complaint  in  whole  neigh- 
bourhoods that  not  one  out  of  a  large  number  of 
village  schoolmasters  was  able,  on  being  asked,  to 
give  a  distinct  answer,  in  explanation  of  any  one 
point  in  the  Catechism,  or  the  meaning  of  words 
used  in  it.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  too  prevalent 
system. 

The  great  strength  of  the  catechetical  mode  of 
teaching  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  drawing  out  the  mind 
and  powers  of  the  disciple,  and  leading  himself  to 
deduce  truths  on  reflection,  as  well  as  to  enunciate 
them.  Men  will  always  save  themselves  trouble  if 
they  can ;  they  do  so  unconsciously ;  the  tendency 
to  relax  exertions  is  mixed  up  with  our  nature 
throughout,  and  influences  us  frequently  when  we 
are  not  in  the  least  degree  aware  of  such  being  the 
case.  This  is  true  of  our  bodies — of  our  con- 
science, as  well  as  of  our  intellectual  powers : 
we  know  this  is  strangely  true  of  our  conscience ; 
it  will  soon  cease  to  warn  us  if  not  exerted, 
and  it  needs  to  be  called  to  exert  itself.  People 
who  substitute  an  external  rule,  and  system  of 
routine,  for  the  voice  of  their  own  conscience,  and 
do  what  they  see  done  around  them ;  who  are  just 
as  virtuous  and  no  more,  than  the  world — religious 
or  secular — around  them,  and  who  attach  themselves 
to  an  outward  guide,  instead  of  their  own  inward 
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one,  cease  very  much  to  feel  the  directions  of  the 
latter;  they  gradually  lose  the  genuine  native 
oracle  of  conscience.  It  is  equally  true  in  the  in- 
tellectual world  :  the  understanding  is  weakened, 
and  the  intellect  impaired,  by  not  being  allowed 
to  exert  themselves  on  the  subject-matter  of  their 
education.  The  powers  of  apprehension  and  atten- 
tion are  so  enervated  from  being  saved  trouble,  that 
they  soon  will  cease  to  exist  altogether.  This  is 
often  the  case  so  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  that 
although  we  wish  most  earnestly  to  call  those  intel- 
lectual powers  into  play,  yet,  if  we  are  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  the  objects  of  direct  instruction,  which 
does  not  of  necessity  call  out  our  mental  powers, 
we  shall  find  them  increasingly  unwilling,  and  our- 
selves surrendering  the  use  of  them.  The  perfec- 
tion of  our  mental,  as  well  as  of  our  moral  powers, 
consists  in  exertion.  All  this  is  in  close  analogy 
with  the  natural  world.  An  organ  or  function  of 
the  body  is  absorbed,  or  paralyzed,  or  obliterated, 
if  deprived  of  a  healthy  and  life-giving  opportu- 
nity of  action.  Work  is  the  proper  preservative 
of  being,  either  physical,  ethical,  or  intellectual. 

The  catechetical  system  unites  all  this.  The 
subject-matter  of  instruction  is  first  given  by  direct 
teaching,  and  the  memory  exerted  upon  it.  It  is 
then  drawn  out  by  questions,  which  require  a  pro- 
cess of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  disciple,  calling 
out  his  own  powers,  and  strengthening  his  intellec- 
tual faculties.  A  direct  question  involves  a  logical 
process  in  the  mind.  The  child  himself  gives  birth 
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to  the  idea ;  he  himself  has  formed  into  shape  what 
he  enunciates.  The  edge  which  he  himself  affords 
it,  by  exerting  his  intellectual  powers  to  give  it  out- 
line, presses  keenly  on  him,  and  he  feels  its  reality 
in  the  act  of  giving  it  birth.  He  receives  his 
knowledge,  in  the  first  instance,  in  so  modified 
a  shape,  that  he  does  not  see  or  understand  its 
separate  parts  or  tendencies.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  must  place  the  truth  in  some  defined  idea ; 
he  must  discover  the  aptness  of  the  answer  to  the 
particular  point  in  view,  and  whether  the  exact 
portion  of  the  general  truth  floating  in  his  mind 
is  that  which  answers  to  the  question.  To  do 
this,  he  must  abstract,  generalize,  and  divide.  He 
has  then  formed  his  idea :  this  is  one  step  towards 
definition,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  ranged  over 
the  whole  surface  of  his  knowledge  on  this  point, 
has  discovered  its  different  bearings,  and  has  got  it 
into  shape ;  the  general  diffused  body  of  light  has 
become  a  focus :  the  floating  sounds  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  tune.  The  expression  by 
words  becomes  the  next  step  in  the  history  of  defini- 
tion. The  approval  of  his  answer,  or  the  contrary, 
becomes  a  third  step.  So,  by  degrees,  he  strikes 
out  for  himself,  and  from  himself,  a  clear  view  on 
one  given  subject,  which  he  has  gathered  and  taken 
out  from  a  large  floating  subject-matter,  and  upon 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to  exert  his  intellectual 
powers.  He  has  been  led  to  see  what  to  lay  hold 
of  as  important  in  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  and 
how  he  can  apply  it  to  some  practical  detail.  Truth 
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becomes  objective  to  himself,  and  that  by  his   own 
power.     He  has  painted  a  picture  on  his  own  mind, 
and  has   become  acquainted  with  its   form.      He 
arranges  facts  under   principles,  or   gives  them  a 
certain  connection  with  other  facts,  which  he  would 
never  have  done   otherwise.     He  may  have  been 
long  convinced  of  a   fact,  but   it   rested   without 
point   in   his   mind,    scarcely   recognised.       On   a 
question    being    asked   with    reference    to    it,    he 
discovers  the  fact,  lays  hold  of  it,  and  classes  it 
under  a  certain  arrangement.    It  is  one  of  a  class, 
or  it  is  connected  with,  and  finds  its  place  under  a 
certain  principle ;  and  the  being  led  to  classify  the 
fact  leads  him  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  it,  enables 
him  to  understand  it,  and  gives  it  a  definite  relation 
in  the  world  of  things,  which  it  never  had  before. 
This  process  assists  the  memory,  defines  his  own 
notions,  and  strengthens  his  intellect.     He  knows 
where  he  is.    It  is  a  logical  process,  and  unconsci- 
ously he   has  become  a  logician.      Take  a  case : 
a  child  is  aware  of  the  bare  fact  of  Elijah  being  a 
prophet ;  i.  e.  the  term  prophet  is  attached  in  his 
mind  to  the  name  of  Elijah.     But  the  notion  is 
indefinite.      He  is  asked  what  Elijah  was,  and  he 
immediately  is  led  to  summon  to  his  mind  the  class 
of  persons  called  prophets,  to  consider  what  they 
were,  to  see  the  point  in  which  Elijah  resembled 
the  class,  and  to  state  the  fact  of  his  resemblance. 
A  child  is  aware   of  the  fact  of  Herod   being   a 
cruel  man,  but  the  notion  is  indefinite — is  floating. 
When  asked  what  kind  of  person  Herod  was,  he 
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calls  to  mind  his  acts ;  he  tries  them  by  some 
standard  of  what  a  person  placed  in  Herod's  posi- 
tion should  be ;  he  gets  the  notion  of  his  falling 
below  the  mark,  and,  when  tried  by  other  cases,  he 
finds  that  it  is  in  the  point  of  mercy  that  he  fails. 
Herod  is  a  cruel  man ;  he  all  along  knew  this  ;  he 
would  have  told  you  so  if  he  had  been  asked,  but 
he  did  not  understand  what  he  meant  till  it  was 
drawn  out  of  him. 

Contrast  the  condition  of  the  child's  mind  who 
has  reached  this  end  for  himself,  with  that  of  one 
who  is  barely  told  of  the  fact,  and  in  whose  mind 
the  fact  is  barely  left.  It  is  evident  how  far  more 
clear,  distinct,  and  applicable  to  practice,  instances 
of  knowledge  must  be  which  have  been  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  mental  operation  of  this  kind,  than 
those  which  merely  lie  like  objects  floating  on  a 
surface,  upon  which  they  make  no  impression,  and 
on  which  they  bear  with  no  weight. 

Let  us  conceive  this  mode  carried  out  into  the 
detail  of  all  Christian  truths.  Conceive  each  truth 
known  to  the  child,  arranged  under  some  class  of 
ideas  and  principles ;  conceive  this  done  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  power  of  the  cate- 
chetical system,  in  strengthening  the  understanding 
and  laying  hold  of  the  memory.  Every  article 
of  the  Creed,  when  placed  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, gives  an  opportunity  of  calling  to  mind,  and 
investigating  the  whole  train  of  moral  principles. 
Every  fact  of  Holy  Scripture  does  the  same.  Cate- 
chetical instruction  becomes  a  constant  compulsion 
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to  the  child  to  have  recourse  to  the  treasure-house 
of  its  knowledge,  to  bring  out  instances  which  are 
to  be  tried  one  with  another,  rejected  if  they  do  not 
agree  ;  in  which  work  the  judgment  is  called  into 
play,  and  is  strengthened  itself  by  weighing  the  fit- 
ness of  facts  with  principles. 

Catechetical  instruction  teaches  method  and  ar- 
rangement ;  lets  the  disciple  know  where  he  is, 
and  where  his  knowledge  is  ;  reproduces  from  given 
subject-matter ;  strikes  out  new  relations  of  truth  ; 
becomes  a  kind  of  myrioramic  picture,  suggesting 
new  views  by  a  re-arrangement  of  existing  data. 
What,  in  fact,  the  study  of  languages  and  moral 
philosophy  does  for  us,  catechetical  instruction  does 
for  the  poor.  The  examination  of  the  structure  of 
languages,  the  carrying  on  this  work  involved  in 
all  the  difficulty  attending  a  dead  language,  the  close 
attention  to  verbal  technicalities,  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  powers  of  generalization  and  abstraction, 
and  the  comparison  of  similar  and  dissimilar  parts 
in  words  and  grammar ;  these  draw  out,  discipline, 
strengthen,  render  keen  our  faculties,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  catechetical  instruction  does  the  powers 
of  those  whose  position  cuts  them  off  from  the 
above  method  of  education. 

One  important  feature  in  catechetical  teaching  is 
its  elementary  character.  The  best  means  of  gain- 
ing knowledge  is,  after  all,  by  dwelling  on  simple 
elementary  truths ;  working  them  thoroughly  into 
the  mind,  and  developing  their  own  native  substance 
and  inherent  riches.  On  this  plan  the  learner  will 
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actually  gain  more  knowledge  than  if  he  placed  di- 
rectly before  him,  as  an  object,  the  different  points 
of  knowledge  he  wished  to  make  his  own.  Kindred 
facts  gather  round  one  given  fact  like  flakes  to  a 
rolling  snow-ball,  and  the  attention,  by  being  fixed 
on  one  point  only,  gains  a  strength  and  keenness  it 
would  lose  in  diffusion  :  e.  g.  A  man  wishes  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Church  history  in  order 
to  apply  them  to  the  construction  of  principles  ;  he 
finds  an  immense  space  to  wander  over,  which  dis- 
courages his  own  energy,  and  weakens  his  attention 
by  its  vastness  and  apparent  want  of  connection. 
Church  doctrine,  struggles  with  the  state,  the  con- 
dition of  branches  of  the  Church  elsewhere,  lives  of 
her  saints,  and  countless  other  points,  rise  up  be- 
fore him  in  the  field  of  enquiry,  and  he  becomes 
bewildered. 

Let  such  a  man  satisfy  himself  with  laying  hold 
of  one  single  life  of  a  ruler  or  saint  of  the  Church 
in  one  given  epoch  of  her  history,  let  him  con- 
sciously and  directly  give  his  sole  attention  to  this 
one  point,  determining  to  get  it  up  thoroughly,  to 
study  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  to  see  it  in 
contrast  with  all  collateral  facts,  bringing  to  bear 
his  attention  in  full  intensity  on  this  one  object, 
seizing  the  quivering,  vibrating  feelers  of  historic 
truth  with  the  firm  forceps  of  a  single-eyed  atten- 
tion, and  he  will  have  acquired  more  actual  know- 
ledge of  Church  history,  more  insight  into  the  rela- 
tions of  things  with  regard  to  her,  more  power  to 
from  true  principles  about  her  in  the  study  of  the 
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one  life,  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  spent 
double  the  time  in  wandering  over  the  plain  of  cen- 
turies. He  will  have  definite  points  to  guide  his 
mind's  eye  ;  he  will  be  looking  down  a  vista  of  close 
rocks  which  bound  the  ray  of  his  mental  vision, 
as  to  one  star  at  the  end,  and  the  ray  of  that  star 
will  gradually  strike  out  the  minutest  points  among 
the  objects  which  surround  him,  which  he  would 
never  otherwise  have  descried  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  took  his  stand  upon  a  summit  from 
which  his  eye  would  have  no  given  resting-place, 
he  would  lose  in  distinctness  what  he  gained  in 
space,  and  he  would  come  away  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  every  object.  Each  fact,  each  period, 
each  point  in  history,  has  a  thousand  objects  passing 
over  it  continually  in  faint  and  dim  shadows,  which, 
rolling  in  rapid  succession,  require  to  be  closely 
watched,  and  then  will  come  out  in  brighter  and 
brighter  colours,  and  more  and  more  defined  out- 
line, till  the  surface,  however  small,  becomes  to  us 
the  camera  obscura  of  revolving  centuries.  Mean- 
while our  powers  are  in  repose,  from  having  but 
one  point  at  which  to  be  directed. 

There  are  two  systems  of  school  teaching  com- 
mon in  this  day ;  the  one  I  have  just  described  and 
the  common  or  monitorial  one  that  now  chiefly 
prevails  in  our  schools.  Of  the  latter  the  object  is 
rather  knowledge  than  moral  training ;  and  while 
its  object  is  an  inferior  one,  it  fails  even  of  that.  It 
does  not  give  that  very  knowledge,  the  communica- 
tion of  which  it  so  exclusively  aims  at ;  and  it  goes 
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on  repeating  its  lesson  of  information,  which  is  for- 
gotten almost  as  soon  as  it  is  given.  It  partakes  of 
the  impatience  and  hurry  of  the  age,  and  proceeds 
from  that  intellectual  temper,  of  which  the  Hamil- 
tonian  system  is  the  extreme  result.  Avoiding,  or 
cutting  short  the  elementary  part  of  knowledge,  it 
grasps  truths  before  it  can  hold  them ;  and  the 
child  goes  on  from  one  fact  to  another,  as  the 
school-books  pull  him  along,  without  entering  into 
any  one  of  them  properly,  or  having  any  point  of 
view  or  centre  given  him  to  help  his  understanding. 
The  object  of  the  catechetical  system  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
character  while  passing  through  the  system  of 
teaching.  The  man  is  developed  in  all  his  nature, 
and  with  this  discipline  the  catechist  is  satisfied. 
The  man  is  not  cared  for  in  the  rival  system  ;  it  is 
some  particular  work  he  is  urged  to  do,  and  he, 
himself,  his  mental  power,  and  moral  discipline,  are 
passed  by. 

I  have  not  made  hitherto  any  appeal  to  autho- 
rity, or  gone  into  the  subject  of  Church  customs 
and  law,  or  touched  on  what  our  own  Church  says 
on  the  point,  because  I  have  wished  to  exhibit  the 
catechetical  system,  first  of  all,  standing  on  its  own 
basis,  and  recommending  itself  on  the  ground  of  its 
inherent  practical  power  and  utility.  That  is,  after 
all,  its  real  recommendation.  The  Church  adopt- 
ed it  because  it  was  a  useful  and  efficient  system ; 
because  it  did  its  work,  and  fixed  religious  ideas 
and  doctrine  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  she  wanted. 
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Let  people  examine  the  subject  upon  those  ordi- 
nary principles  of  common  sense  and  experience 
upon  which  they  would  act  in  general  matters. 
I  am  sure  the  catechetical  method  will  stand  the 
test,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  its  great  distinction, 
that  it  is  based  on  common  sense,  and  appeals  to 
our  genuine  experience  and  observation  as  being 
the  way  in  which  all  real  profitable  knowledge  is 
acquired. 

However,  we  are  members  of  the  Church,  and 
it  is  of  course  our  duty  to  attend  to  her  voice  and 
listen  to  her  recommendation,  if  she  has  any  to  give 
us.  And  on  this  subject  we  find  her  most  clear 
and  explicit,  and  enjoining  the  work  of  catechising 
on  the  clergy.  Wherever  she  speaks  of  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  she  speaks  of  catechising  ;  she 
continued  at  the  Reformation  the  method  of  in- 
struction which  former  ages  had  transmitted.  She 
adopts  the  views  of  the  primitive  Church  on  the 
subject,  and  takes  them  for  her  standard.  It  will 
therefore  not  be  amiss  to  go  a  little  into  this  point, 
and  see  how  far,  as  members  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal,, and  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular, 
the  catechetical  method  of  instruction  has  a  claim 
upon  us  above  other  and  more  recent  ones. 

The  Church  orders  that  this  instruction  should 
be  used  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  "  The  curate 
of  every  parish  shall  diligently,  upon  Sundays  and 
holidays,  after  the  second  lesson  at  Evening  Prayer, 
openly  in  the  church,  instruct  and  examine  so  many 
children  of  his  parish  sent  unto  him,  as  he  shall 
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think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  this  Catechism.'' 

Then  the  following  rubric  :— 

"  And  all  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and  dames, 
shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  apprentices, 
which  have  not  learned  their  Catechism,  to  come 
to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  and  obediently 
to  hear  and  be  ordered  by  the  'curate,  until  such 
time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  is  here  appointed 
for  them  to  learn."  These  rubrics  shew  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Church  about  catechetical  instruction 
and  the  particular  form  of  it. 

The  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  orders  it  once  in 
six  weeks,  at  least,  which  was  afterwards  altered 
into  a  direction  that  the  minister  should  use  it 
every  holiday.  In  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (xliv.),  it  was  only  required  upon  every  holi- 
day, and  every  second  Sunday  in  the  year.  The 
season  of  Lent  was  selected  by  the  Church  in 
earlier,  as  well  as  later,  days,  as  one  of  catechising 
publicly,  when  the  most  solemn  catechisms  were 
always  used. 

The  fifty-ninth  canon  orders  distinctly — "  That 
upon  every  Sunday  and  holiday  before  Evening 
Prayer,  the  Minister  shall,  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  examine  and  instruct  the  youth  and  ignorant 
persons  of  his  parish  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Belief,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  shall  dili- 
gently hear,  instruct,  and  teach  the  Catechism  set 
forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

This  catechising  was  ordered  in  all  Prayer-Books 
till  the  last  review  to  be  half  an  hour  before  Evening 
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Prayer;  it  was  then  altered  to  "  after  second  les- 
son." Parents  and  masters  are  bound,  both  by  the 
rubrics  and  the  canons,  to  send  their  children  and 
apprentices  to  be  catechised,  on  pain,  finally,  of 
excommunication  ;  and  by  the  canon  of  1571,  the 
minister  was  yearly,  within  twenty  days  after  Easter, 
to  present  to  the  bishop  the  names  of  all  those  in 
the  parish  who  had  not  sent  their  children  and  ser- 
vants at  the  times  appointed.  And  to  enforce  this 
it  was  one  of  the  articles  exhibited  to  be  admitted 
by  authority,  "That  he  whose  child  at  ten  years 
old  or  upwards,  or  whose  servant  at  fourteen  or  up- 
wards, could  not  say  the  Catechism,  should  pay  ten 
shillings  to  the  poor-box."  (Strype,  Hist.  Ref.) 
Again,  the  rubric,  in  the  Confirmation  Service,  di- 
rects that,  "As  soon  as  children  are  come  to  a 
competent  age,  and  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  also  can 
answer  to  the  other  questions  of  the  Catechism, 
they  shall  be  brought,"  &c.  All  these  rubrics  and 
arrangements  in  the  Church  in  England,  both  those 
originally  made,  and  the  alterations  proposed  in 
them,  shew  that  the  Church  intended  that  her  edu- 
cation should  be  carried  on  by  the  means  of  cate- 
chetical instruction.  I  have  tried,  then,  to  shew 
that,  a  priori,  we  should  expect  this  would  be  the 
best  method  for  conveying  and  impressing  truths 
on  the  minds  of  all  persons.  Secondly,  that  the 
Church  has,  in  her  earliest  and  purest  ages,  as  well 
as  in  this  land  more  lately,  used  and  authorized  the 
system. 

M 
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Mode  of  It  becomes,  then,  a  question,  how  shall  each  one 
in  Schools,  of  us,  how  shall  each  priest  or  deacon,  in  his  own 
sphere,  through  his  own  parish,  best  bring  to  bear 
the  Church  catechetical  system  on  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him  ?  How  shall  he  manage  the  existing 
system  he  finds  established  in  his  parish,  so  as  to 
conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  Church  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  clergyman  must  occupy,  as  far  as  he  can, 
a  position  of  independence.  He  must  not  be  the 
agent  of  a  committee,  or  the  administrator  of  a  sub- 
scription fund.  He  must  be  able  to  carry  out  his 
education  of  the  children  as  the  baptized  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  look  on  his  school  as  the 
Church's  school  of  instruction  provided  by  her 
for  her  children,  with  reference  to  the  explanation 
of  the  baptismal  promises  and  preparation  for 
Confirmation. 

One  great  difficulty  here  will  be  the  devotion  of 
time,  attention,  and  interest,  which  the  clergyman 
must  himself  give  to  her  children.  He  must  look  on 
them,  as  I  said,  as  one  of  his  especial  fields  of  paro- 
chial labour.  He  must  bring  into  existence  a  system 
of  teaching  which  must  be  worked  out,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  himself  personally;  and  which  cannot, 
and  may  not,  be  left  simply  to  the  schoolmaster. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  the  school  must  depend 
on  his  systematic  personal  attendance  to  work  and 
keep  it  in  motion.  The  commissioned  instructor 
of  the  children  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
who  is  to  lead  them  from  Baptism  to  Confirmation 
and  first  Communion,  and  from  that  to  the  bar 
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of  God,  has  a  hard  life  of  labour,  discrimination, 
and  devotion  before  him. 

The  parish  school  being  thus  immediately  in 
connection  with  the  Church,  under  her  control,  and 
intended  to  carry  out  her  education,  it  follows 
that  the  whole  process  of  teaching  must  be  framed 
to  carry  out  the  baptism  of  the  children.  The 
Church  sends  her  children  fresh  from  the  baptismal 
font,  with  directions  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
nature  of  the  promises  then  made,  and  to  prepare 
for  Confirmation.  The  parish  school,  then,  must  be 
in  preparation  for  Confirmation,  the  sphere  for  the 
explanation  of  the  baptismal  promises,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  "learning  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  all  other  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to 
know  and  believe  for  his  soul's  health." 

Strictly,  then,  this  is  the  least  education  which  the 
Church  expects  her  ministers  to  give  her  children : 
of  course  the  sphere  may  be  widened  at  discretion, 
according  to  circumstances.  But  if  this  is  adhered 
to  as  the  rule,  it  will  avoid  much  unconnected  dif- 
fusiveness of  teaching,  which  has  been  the  fault  of 
this  age  in  education,  and  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
rally  his  facts  around  one  given  point,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  which  I  have  spoken  of  above.  However 
far  he  may  go  from  that  one  point,  he  will  still  be 
safe  if  restricted  by  definite  lines  to  it  as  the  centre. 
This  will  be  the  rule ;  it  may  seem  to  confine  and 
limit  the  expanse  of  education,  but  in  the  end  it  will 
be  found  to  have  the  contrary  effect,  as  all  working 

M  2 
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by  definite  system  has.  In  the  parish  school,  let 
the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  be  with  constant  re- 
ference in  the  teacher's,  as  well  as  in  the  child's 
mind  to  the  baptismal  promise  and  preparation  for 
Confirmation.  Let  the  repeating  and  explaining  of 
the  Catechism  be  all  with  reference  to  the  same ; 
keeping  up  the  clear  view  that  the  Catechism  was 
constructed  expressly  to  explain  holy  Baptism. 

Let  the  public  catechising  in  Church  be  always 
prepared  for  at  school,  beforehand;  and  let  it  be 
after  the  second  lesson,  so  that  whenever  holy  Bap- 
tism is  administered,  direct  allusion  may  be  made  to 
it ;  let  all  the  statements  and  questions  be  illustra- 
tive of  that,  and  the  parents  and  sponsors  of  the 
child  just  baptized,  be  thus  themselves  instructed  in 
the  sacred  obligations  under  which  they  have  just 
placed  themselves. 

Again,  if  there  be  an  opportunity,  from  the  age 
and  other  circumstances  of  children,  to  instruct  them 
in  history,  let  it  be  in  connection  directly  with  the 
Church,  and,  bearing  upon  the  administration  of  her 
rites,  it  may  be  easily  brought  to  explain  Confirma- 
tion and  other  Episcopal  offices.  Let  the  child  be 
always  made  to  feel  that  it  is  learning  what  the 
Church  has  ordered  it  to  learn,  that  it  is  preparing 
for  Confirmation.  Let  it  as  well  as  the  teacher 
have  the  clear  idea  of  one  higher  point,  to  which 
every  thing  is  to  be  referred ;  to  Baptism  in  the 
past,  and  Confirmation  in  the  future.  This  must  be 
done  with  considerable  variety  to  prevent  weariness. 

This  will  shew  the  child  that  each  single  depart- 
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ment  of  teaching  is  worth  nothing  in  itself,  except 
as  it  subserves  to  the  further  ends  of  religion  and 
morals.  Knowledge  will  take  its  right  place ;  and 
education  will  be  employed  to  give  a  good  ten- 
dency and  direction  to  knowledge,  not  merely  to 
impart  it. 

Each  arrangement  in  the  school  may  have  direct 
and  acknowledged  reference  to  the  child's  duties 
arising  from  Holy  Baptism.  To  a  child's  mind,  its 
needle-work  and  writing  may  be  made  to  have  direct 
connection  with  that  one  point,  the  fulfilment  of 
some  duty  of  industry,  or  contentment,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  baptismal  promises. 

Suppose  such  a  system  as  this :  part  of  one  day 
devoted  to  reading  Holy  Scripture  in  connection 
with  the  typical  history  of  the  Jews,  as  developed  in 
our  baptized  state,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  shewed 
forth  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Jewish  sojourn  there; 
Holy  Baptism,  as  shewn  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
sea ;  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
guidance  of  our  Lord,  in  Moses  ;  and  the  struggles 
of  the  baptized,  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  ; 
and  these  points  have  been  gained :  first,  the  child 
has  got  up  its  facts  far  more  accurately  and  reten- 
tively  by  referring  them  to  one  great  point ;  se- 
condly, he  has  formed  a  moral  habit  with  respect 
to  Baptism ;  thirdly,  he  has  had  explained  to  him 
the  nature  of  Baptism.  Part  of  a  second  day  might 
be  set  aside  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  a  view  to  eliciting  baptismal  obligations,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  third  promise,  by  discovering 
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God's  commandments  throughout  it.  A  third  day 
to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  historically, 
with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  Church,  and 
the  working  and  appointment  of  Holy  Baptism 
and  Confirmation.  A  fourth  day  to  the  study 
of  our  Blessed  Lord's  life  and  conduct  on  earth, 
as  the  pattern  of  the  baptized.  The  fifth  day  to 
the  study  of  the  same,  to  gather  the  statement 
of  God's  law,  scattered  throughout  the  Gospel, 
as  compared  with  the  statement  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation. 

Again,  suppose  the  same  system  carried  on 
throughout,  and  the  Catechism  taught  daily,  with 
the  same  view ;  perhaps,  one  day,  simply  said ;  a 
second  day,  proved  from  Holy  Scripture ;  a  third, 
treated  for  public  catechising  in  church,  and  so 
forth ;  and,  perhaps,  a  day  set  apart  for  the  espe- 
cial study  of  the  Baptismal  and  Confirmation  Ser- 
vices. Let  the  same  method  be  carried  out  in  other 
branches  of  teaching,  as  much  as  possible,  using  the 
plan  of  question  and  answer,  and  evolving  the  truth 
by  contrast  and  exhaustion  from  all  surrounding 
matter ;  so  leaving  its  keen  edges  to  press  on 
the  mind  of  the  child,  which  will  become  chiselled 
and  polished  of  itself.  To  carry  out  this  perfectly, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  presence  of  the  clergyman 
himself  becomes  very  important.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  leave  the  working  of  such  a  system,  so 
bound  up  with  the  Church's  teaching,  entirely  to 
a  mere  schoolmaster.  Besides  the  great  force  of 
association  which  would  be  lost,  much  advantage 
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is  gained  in  the  fact  of  the  minister,  who  has  him- 
self admitted  the  child  into  the  Church,  or  is  in  the 
habit  of  admitting  others  weekly  in  the  presence 
of  the  children,  himself  guiding  on  from  its  sacred 
portal  down  the  cloistered  pathway  to  Confirma- 
tion— of  the  same  man — the  same  voice — the  same 
hand  presenting  them  to  the  bishop,  closing  their 
eyes  in  death,  and  committing  their  last  remains 
to  the  still  resting-place  of  the  grave. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  power  of  Ordination,  which 
gives  grace  for  the  work  of  instruction,  as  for  other 
offices  of  the  ministerial  calling. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  is  giving  the  parish  priest 
a  good  deal  to  do,  and  I  do  not  deny  it.  Without 
pretending  to  lay  down  any  exact  limits,  or  to  say 
what  proportion  of  the  care  and  work  of  a  school  he 
should  take  on  himself,  and  what  he  should  leave  to 
the  schoolmaster  ;  and  without  asserting  what  extent 
of  actual  personal  work  should  be  rendered  in  the 
parish  school,  by  the  clergyman,  as  distinct  from 
mere  superintendence  and  supervision ;  it  is  obvious 
that  the  more  a  parish  school  aims  at,  the  more 
there  is  for  the  clergyman  to  do  in  it.  The  higher 
the  school  system  rises,  and  the  more  moral  and 
spiritual  the  influence  it  exerts  over  the  youthful 
flock,  the  more  congenial  does  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school-room  become  to  the  clergyman  ;  the  more 
is  he  at  home  there,  and  on  his  own  ground.  In 
the  meantime,  there  are  great  consolations,  as  well 
as  cares ;  and  fresh  sympathies  and  interests  come 
with  the  closer  obligations. 
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The  benefit  is  incalculable  which  such  a  plan  as 
this  would  confer  upon  the  poor.  It  would  give 
them  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  with  the  min- 
ister, a  home  and  friend  of  their  own,  and  a  po- 
sition and  locality  in  the  social  world,  which  now 
hardly  belongs  to  them. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  system  of  teaching  as  this 
begun,  and  a  number  of  young  persons  in  a  parish 
growing  and  forming  under  it.  Let  us  imagine 
the  Creed  well  worked  into  their  minds  by  this 
method;  beginning  with  the  first  article  in  it,  and 
thoroughly  imprinting  that  upon  them,  and  going  on 
from  that  to  the  rest,  in  regular  order.  Let  us  have 
at  each  stage  the  same  perpetual  and  ever- renewed 
act  of  extracting  from  the  child's  mind,  placing 
in  contact  with  it  each  several  article  of  knowledge 
and  belief,  and,  by  means  of  question  and  answer, 
making  the  learner  form  his  own  apprehension  of  it. 
Let  us  suppose  all  this  course  of  teaching,  gather- 
ing, as  it  proceeds,  a  quantity  of  Scripture  illustra- 
tion about  it;  illustrations  from  the  Jewish  law, 
from  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  from  the  lives 
of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings ;  from  the  mira- 
cles, discourses,  parables,  in  the  New  Testament. 
A  Creed  imprinted,  a  scriptural  knowledge  formed 
in  this  way,  and  composing  an  available  and  effec- 
tive whole  in  the  child's  mind,  might  not  all  these 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  a  permanent  prac- 
tical impression  upon  some  in  the  school?  The 
process  would  be  a  slow  one ;  but  is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  parish  priest  would  ultimately  derive 
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strength,  consolation,  and  support  to  himself  and 
his  office  from  it,  in  that  new  circle  of  parishioners 
which  such  teaching  would  tend  to  form  ?    I  know 
how  liable  all  efforts  at  doing  good  are  to  disap- 
pointment, and  how  weak  a  reed  the  human  mind  is 
to  lean  upon,  especially  when  you  are  doing  most  for 
it,  and  think  you  have  most  claims  on  its  gratitude. 
It  may  very  likely  turn  out,  that  boy  after  boy, 
whom  you  thought  you  had  formed,  may  disappoint 
you,  may  forget  you,  your  lessons  and  your  train- 
ing, when  he  leaves  the  school-room  for  the  world, 
and  remain  as  an  eye-sore  in  your  parish,  and  an 
ever-annoying   memorial   of  labour  thrown  away. 
Be  it  so.     In  all  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  only  a 
residuum  of  good  that  the  most  sanguine  after  all 
should  look  for,  and  this  they  may  not  unreason- 
ably expect.     And  that  residuum  is  a  great  thing. 
It  makes  up  for  much  waste,  for  many  regrets,  for 
many  slips  and  losses.     It  is  the  natural  legitimate 
reward  of  labour  and  toil  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  ; 
and  though,  in  some  cases,  God  may  think  fit  to 
try  the  faith  of  His  zealous  servants,  by  refusing 
even  this,  still  even  this  trial  does  not  come  with- 
out its   consolation.     We   may   easily  have   done 
good,  though  we  do  not  see  it ;  and  if  the  work  in 
one  part  of  the  field  shews  no  apparent  fruits,  in 
another  it  does. 

One  clergyman  has  a  discouraging  parish,  another 
an  encouraging  one  ;  the  former  may  rejoice  at  his 
brother's  success,  and  derive  relief  from  it.  The 
apparent  fruits  of  any  system  are  sure  to  be,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  irregular;  and  circumstances  and 
causes  which  we  do  not  know  of,  nip  them  here, 
and  expand  them  there.  But  on  the  whole,  and 
in  the  long  run,  good  is  working. 

In  drawing  out  and  recommending  the  cate- 
chetical system  of  instruction  to  the  clergy  of  our 
Church,  I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  undervalue  the 
labours  of  those  whose  services  have  been  devoted 
to  another  system,  or  to  forget  the  great  deal  of 
good,  and  real  religious  teaching,  that  has  been 
going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  Church.  I  know, 
and  could  mention,  the  highest  instances  of  self- 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 
In  country  parishes,  and  places  far  from  the  world's 
eye,  in  hidden  spots,  and  recesses  where  no  reward 
could  reach  the  self-denying  priest  and  teacher  but 
that  of  his  own  conscience,  the  work  has  been 
going  on.  But  I  speak  of  general  features,  general 
effects,  general  tendencies,  observable  in  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  day.  Where  real  and  sound 
success  has  been  attained  among  us,  it  has  been 
owing,  I  believe,  to  that  very  principle  of  cate- 
chising which  I  have  been  dwelling  on.  The  method 
is  so  natural  a  one,  that  persons  who  take  pains  in 
the  work  of  education  almost  necessarily  fall  into 
it,  and  it  forms  part  of  their  system,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.  Every  good  instructor  is  more  or 
less  a  catechiser,  whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or 
not.  The  principle  lies  deep  in  our  common  sense, 
and  act  it  must,  partially  or  widely,  irregularly  or 
regularly. 
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What  I  wish,  is  to  see  the  principle  brought  out, 
expanded,  and  applied  systematically ;  and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  scientifically.  This  has  not  been  done, 
and  a  rival  scheme  has  occupied  the  ground,  and 
modern  education  has  adopted  another  system.  But 
catechetical  teaching  is  the  plan  of  nature,  and  of 
the  Church ;  and,  with  these  two  high  authorities 
in  its  favour,  I  leave  it  to  the  serious,  sober,  ear- 
nest, and  conscientious  consideration  of  our  clergy. 

I  want  to  see  education  brought  to  bear  in  its 
highest  powers  on  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  multitudes  of  various  shades 
of  opinion  in  this  day  will  sympathize  with  the  de- 
sire to  employ  some  of  the  energies  and  powers  of 
the  lower  orders  in  the  work  of  the  Church ;  she 
wants  their  ministry,  as  of  all  other  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, and  many  symptoms  are  now  shewing  them- 
selves of  a  growing  conviction  of  this  fact  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  powers,  intellectual  and  moral, 
among  the  poor,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  which  a  sound  and  real  system  of  education 
would  bring  out  and  apply.  I  know  the  cry  with 
which  these  efforts  may  be  met  by  some.  The  oft- 
repeated 

/cafcal  yecopyelv  %e£pe9  ev  reOpa/jUfJievai,. 
But  I  grudge  that  the  plough  should  have  all 
our  poor  ;  although  at  the  same  time  I  deny  that 
the  necessary  effect  of  a  sound,  moral,  real  educa- 
tion, is  to  unfit  youth  for  the  humblest  calling. 


21.  A  scheme  of  school  prayers  might  be  drawn  School 

Prayers, 
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out,  which,  by  its  plan  and  method,  its  reference  to 
the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  by  its  oft  repetition, 
would  become  as  powerful  an  instructor  to  the  minds 
of  children  as  any  more  definite  form  of  teaching.  Oft 
repetition  teaches  children  almost  with  greater  force 
than  any  thing ;  it  tends  to  form  a  habit,  and  it  is 
singular  how  much  truth  may  be  conveyed  through 
simple  forms  of  prayer.  A  scheme  might  be  drawn 
out  which  would  involve  the  elementary  teaching  of 
every  great  religious  truth,  and  become  the  centre 
round  which  might  be  coiled  a  vast  deal  more.  Let 
us  suppose  simply,  by  way  of  illustration  or  sugges- 
tion, some  such  plan  as  the  following. 

If  prayers  began  with  versicles  and  the  Gloria,  a 
verse  might  follow  from  the  Te  Deum  illustrative  of 
the  season  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  by  which  the 
child  would  be  led  to  speak  of  our  Lord's  passion 
through  Lent,  and  the  belief  in  His  coming  to  judg- 
ment through  Advent,  the  recognition  of  our  union 
with  the  Church  throughout  the  world  through  the 
Trinity  Sundays,  and  so  forth ;  these  verses  would 
become  deeply  impressed  on  the  children,  and  be- 
come in  their  minds  connected  with  the  great  facts 
and  truths  of  Christianity.  A  short  lesson  might  be 
used  from  the  Old  Testament,  illustrative  of  the 
events  of  the  ecclesiastical  season,  followed  by  one 
from  the  New  Testament ;  the  last  passage  followed 
by  an  antiphon  which  the  children  might  them- 
selves say,  by  which  the  lesson  of  the  day  or  sea- 
son will  be  impressed  on  their  mind.  The  prayers 
and  hymns  might  have  distinct  regard  to  the  season 
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and  so  to  the  end  of  the  service.  In  this  way  the 
whole  service  might  become  a  definite  body  of  in- 
struction, suited  to  the  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year.  The  oft-repetition  will  do  much,  and  the 
child  will  gradually  lay  up  a  store  of  knowledge  on 
holy  things,  which  will  become  a  foundation  and 
treasure-house  for  after  days. 

To  this  scheme  catechising  might  be  added  for 
each  day  on  a  definite  plan.  If  Sunday  were  always 
set  apart  for  catechizing  on  the  truth  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  made  the 
basis  of  the  examination,  by  degrees  the  truth  as  to 
the  nature  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  would 
unfold  itself  to  the  mind.  Let  Monday,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  creation  of  the  firmament,  be  set  apart 
for  catechizing  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
sacramental  nature  of  the  bodily  and  visible  frame, 
and,  if  it  seem  desirable  to  connect  the  acts  of  our 
Blessed  Lord's  life  in  the  same  way,  the  cursing  of 
the  barren  fig-tree  on  Monday  in  holy  week  might 
be  added  to  the  course  of  questioning.  Tuesday 
would  suggest  the  creation  of  the  plants  and  seed, 
as  the  act  of  creation  on  the  third  day,  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  death  and  the  resurrection  would 
naturally  be  suggested.  Wednesday,  in  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  will  naturally  suggest  the 
last  Judgment  and  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  truths  connected  with  it;  and  Thursday,  the 
day  of  the  creation  of  birds  and  fish,  will  suggest 
the  doctrines  of  Baptism  and  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord.  Friday  of  course  will  suggest  its  own  lesson 
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of  the  Fall  of  man,  connected  with  his  creation  and 
the  Atonement.  Saturday  might  introduce  the 
notice  of  sacred  seasons  and  places.  Thus  in  the 
seven  days  we  have  a  complete  cycle  of  facts  sug- 
gesting doctrines  which  will  become  a  frame-work 
for  the  whole  Christian  teaching.  The  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  the  Creation,  the  Resurrection,  the 
last  Judgment,  and  our  consequent  probation,  the 
Ascension  to  heaven,  and  Holy  Baptism,  the  Fall 
and  Atonement,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
as  the  centre  and  source  of  holy  seasons,  will  be  a 
cycle  of  facts  embodying  all  the  main  features  of 
Christianity.  And  the  continual  recurrence  of  them 
all  the  year  round  will  tend  to  impress  them  very 
vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  child.  A  certain  variety 
will  be  given  by  ecclesiastical  seasons  and  festivals, 
the  recurrence  of  saints'  days  will  offer  opportunities 
for  introducing  the  Gospel-history,  and  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Apostles,  while  the  greater  holy 
seasons  will  bring  out  doctrines  such  as  Penitence 
in  Lent,  the  holy  life  in  Easter,  Grace  at  Whitsun- 
tide, and  good  works  in  Advent. 

Added  to  this  scheme  would  be  the  instruction  in 
the  actual  Catechism  daily,  which  might  be  divided 
into  separate  portions,  in  some  respect  answering  to 
the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  first  three  portions 
would  on  Thursday  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  Bap- 
tism, the  Creed  on  Sunday  would  teach  the  Trinity, 
the  Ten  Commandments  on  Wednesday  would  en- 
force the  lesson  on  the  Judgment ;  the  duty  to  God 
might  be  attached  to  Friday,  as  the  natural  result 
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of  the  Atonement.  The  Lord's  Prayer  might  be 
attached  to  Tuesday,  and  the  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bour to  Monday. 

In  this  manner  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a 
number  of  truths  will  fall  under  the  child's  notice, 
and  how  the  continued  repetition  will  tend  to  make 
them  a  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  The  fact  of  this 
teaching  being  a  daily  matter  will  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  greater  length ;  and  a  small  devotion  of 
time  daily  on  the  part  of  the  minister  will  enable 
him  to  do  much,  through  this  process,  in  giving 
Christian  instruction  to  his  children. 

In  the  same  way,  system  in  carrying  out  teaching 
through  the  day  will  have  the  same  effect.  I  spoke 
of  the  use  of  a  theory  with  regard  to  Holy  Baptism; 
this  might  be  one  way  of  teaching  with  a  definite 
point  in  view :  but  it  might  be  carried  out  in  many 
other  ways.  A  good  division  of  the  week's  .work 
would  be  found  in  instructing  in  the  Old  Testament 
history  on  Monday,  the  life  of  our  Lord  on  Tuesday, 
reading  the  Epistles  on  Wednesday,  the  study  of 
the  Prayer-Book  on  Thursday,  and  the  minuter 
instruction  in  the  Catechism  on  Friday ;  the  ques- 
tions being  few  and  simple,  and  each  point  thoroughly 
impressed  on  a  child's  mind  by  oft-repetition,  and 
taking  care  to  begin  each  day  at  a  point  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  week  before. 

One  or  two  rules  are  of  the  first  importance  in 
applying  this  mode  of  instruction  :  oft-repetition,  the 
application  of  instruction  through  catechizing,  and 
the  greatest  possible  punctuality  in  applying  it  daily. 
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I  have  not  here  gone  into  the  detail  of  other  kind 
of  instruction,  but  have  confined  myself  to  religious 
teaching.  In  the  same  way  all  other  branches  of 
knowledge  may  be  applied,  and  by  repeating  the 
same  process  will  accomplish  the  same  end. 

The  great  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  our 
children  Christians,  and  so  raise  them  above  the 
fearful  depression  of  knowledge  in  which  they  live. 
This  must  be  our  great  and  primary  object  in  the 
parish  school,  and  this  must  be  achieved  by  a  por- 
tion of  every  day  spent  in  the  school.  Every  thing 
must  be  made  to  bear  on  this  end,  and  in  the  re- 
sult the  clergyman  will  realize  that  he  is  fulfilling 
his  vocation  and  his  commission  to  the  baptized 
children  of  his  flock.  The  seed  sown  thus  deeply 
in  the  pliant  heart  of  childhood  will  never  be 
eradicated  entirely ;  and  the  habit  formed  while 
young  will  preserve  a  force  and  vigour  which  will 
resist  the  opposing  efforts  of  many  an  after-day. 

School  22.  Many  other  important  questions  arise  as  to  the 

management  of  schools,  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent is  on  the  question  of  payment.  The  custom 
nearly  universal  is  to  expect  the  poor  to  make  small 
payments  at  the  village  school  of  a  penny  or  two- 
pence weekly,  or  to  take  two-pence  of  the  first  of 
the  family  and  a  smaller  sum  for  younger  members. 
Now  though  it  may  seem  at  first  a  trivial  matter, 
it  still  involves  many  important  consequences  and 
definite  principles.  The  receiving  any  return  for 
the  education  of  children  in  a  parish  involves  much ; 
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it  at  once  recognises  an  independence  in  the  party 
educated,  it  makes  the  school  rather  a  body  re- 
sponsible to  the  parents  and  under  their  influence, 
than  simply  the  scene  in  which  the  Church  carries 
out  her  work  of  teaching,  as  the  spiritual  mother  of 
her  children. 

The  theory  of  a  village  school  seems  rather  this  ; 
the  minister  has  dismissed  the  sponsors  from  the 
font  with  the  injunction  that  they  will  see  the  child 
religiously  educated  in  certain  principles  of  religion. 
The  Church  herself,  through  her  minister,  is  the 
authorized  educator  in  matters  to  do  with  religion, 
and  she  erects  and  prepares  outside  the  church  a 
school  where  each  baptized  child  may  receive  the 
necessary  instruction,  and  to  which  the  sponsor  may 
send  the  child  for  whom  he  has  answered.  The 
Church  making  this  provision,  does  it  on  the  re- 
cognised principle  of  Christianity,  taking  nothing 
again,  and  expecting  no  recompence  ;  she  teaches 
her  baptized  child  with  authority,  and  stands  to- 
wards it  as  God's  vicegerent.  She  rather  bids  than 
asks  the  children  to  come,  and  stands  more  in  the 
relation  of  a  parent  than  of  a  teacher  or  school- 
master. This  position  of  hers  involves  many  im- 
portant relations  with  regard  to  the  child,  all  of 
which  would  be  violated  by  the  contrary  theory.  I 
will  presently  shew  more  fully  what  I  mean.  The 
admission  of  the  principle  of  receiving  payment  at 
once  violates  this  whole  relation. 

There  are  certain  pleas  offered  for  the  payment 
of  money  by  the  poor  parent,  and  amongst  the  first 
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and  most  striking  is  the  spirit  in  the  poor,  which 
men  say  should  be  one  of  independence.  Men  argue 
thus  :  the  poor  man  values  much  more  what  he  pays 
for,  he  is  more  pleased  with  it,  it  reflects  a  dignity 
on  himself;  he  gains  self-respect,  and  he  loses  that 
spirit  of  dependence  which  too  often  descends  into 
servility  and  subjection ;  now  all  this  is  true 
enough,  but  the  point  is,  whether  this  is  the  spirit 
we  want  to  encourage.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
all  such  institutions  which  require  the  support 
of  those  benefited  by  them,  produce  the  tone  as- 
cribed to  them.  But  is  that  tone  the  tone  we  want 
to  see  hailed  and  encouraged  among  our  people? 
I  most  strongly  feel  the  need  of  raising  a  feeling  of 
self-respect,  but  are  there  not  occasions  when  this 
can  be  done  far  more  safely  than  in  the  one  before 
us?  The  first  of  all  spirits  we  want  to  create  in 
every  one  is  that  of  dependence,  dependence  on 
God  and  religion ;  all  independence  here  is  mani- 
festly wrong.  The  spirit  of  our  age  is  independent 
enough,  and  we  must  consider  its  independence 
one  of  the  very  points  we,  in  religious  matters, 
have  most  strenuously  to  strive  against ;  and  the 
spirit  of  our  own  people  partakes  strongly  of  that 
tone  :  if  we  would  have  them  assume  a  more  reli- 
gious aspect,  it  must  be  by  creating  not  diminishing 
the  spirit  of  dependence  on  all  religious  ordinances 
and  religious  teachers.  The  great  mistake  of  the 
day  is  the  attempt  to  destroy  this  very  spirit.  The 
institution  of  unions  have  broken  up  the  parochial 
system,  with  many  beautiful  features  of  depend- 
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ence  ;  benefit  clubs  all  tend  the  same  way  ;  and 
self-supporting  charities  are  fast  cutting  off  the 
last  bonds  which  were  uniting  men  to  God  and 
the  Church. 

We  want  to  check  this ;  we  want  dependence ; 
or  half  our  people  will  soon  float  off  into  the  sea 
of  infidelity  and  universal  scepticism.  Religious 
faith  is  formed  by  religious  acts  and  religious  posi- 
tions, and  surely  this  is  no  day  for  loosening  such 
ties.  The  essence  of  the  parochial  system  is  de- 
pendence on  the  minister  of  God  and  the  Church 
system  which  he  administers.  We  want  men  to 
love  it,  to  respect  it,  to  value  it ;  we  want  men  to 
recognise  it  as  one  of  which  they  are  an  integral 
part ;  we  want  men  to  feel  gratitude  towards  it ;  in 
one  word,  we  want  men  to  depend  on  it :  and  the 
very  alienation  between  rich  and  poor,  so  lamentably 
growing  up  around  us,  and  which  is  the  source  of 
so  many  evils,  is  increased  daily  by  these  efforts  at 
self-supporting  institutions.  We  had  far  better  let 
the  poor  feel  that  he  has  something  he  does  lean 
on,  and  for  which  he  can  provide  no  substitute ; 
the  very  spirit  of  gratitude  and  humility  which  this 
would  create,  would  soften  the  whole  character  and 
mellow  its  tone.  The  most  important  opportunity 
for  inculcating  this  feeling  is  education ;  it  is  this 
which  will  fix  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  debt  he  owes  to  the  gratuitous  services  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  parent  will  be  attracted 
to  the  system  to  which  he  owes  so  much ;  he  will 
learn  a  lesson  in  taking  on  trust  and  receiving  with- 
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out  inquiry ;  he  will  strengthen  the  habit  of  doing 
something  without  having  of  himself  a  voice  and 
control.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  humility  and  sub- 
jection of  spirit  unless  we  have  acts  to  enforce  and 
illustrate  them  ;  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  forming 
these  tempers  in  our  people  by  instruction,  preach- 
ing, and  exhortation,  when  we  do  not  perform  acts 
which  tend  to  give  its  spirit  birth. 

We  cannot  in  short  afford  to  lose  those  very  acts 
which  tend  above  most  things  to  form  the  desired 
principle.  Every  thing  which  is  an  object  of  faith 
to  us  is  made  far  more  real  and  tangible  by  its 
being  looked  to  with  reverence  and  love.  These 
very  feelings  presuppose  the  quality  of  implicit  faith 
and  trust.  This  whole  question  might  be  illustrated 
by  many  other  features  of  the  day  we  live  in.  If 
the  poor  are  to  realize  the  Church,  they  must  love 
it  and  look  up  to  it.  Who  ever  heard  of  making  it 
an  object  to  create  independence  of  feeling  towards 
a  parent,  or  one  to  whom  we  owed  life,  existence, 
and  preservation  ? 

In  this  way  we  often  hear  that  people  object  to 
charity,  as  it  is  called,  and  prefer  teaching  sick  peo- 
ple and  aged  and  so  forth  to  depend  on  themselves, 
and  not  to  lean  on  the  Church  and  the  minis- 
ter and  rich  Christians,  because  it  creates  a  spirit 
of  dependence.  But  this  is  just  what  we  want. 
We  want  to  strengthen  and  rivet  the  chain  which 
binds  together  rich  and  poor,  and,  above  all,  the 
people  with  the  Church  and  the  minister  of  God. 
The  spirit  of  dependence  is  the  spirit  of  religion, 
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and  the  spirit  of  independence  partakes  strongly  of 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist.  Of  course  there  must  be 
moderation  and  judgment  used,  but  the  excess  this 
tendency  has  gone  to  in  England  in  later  days  is 
highly  alarming,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  our 
social  disorders.  The  small  amount  of  dependence 
and  respect  which  is  still  left  in  the  people  towards 
the  Church  and  the  clergy,  is  perhaps  one  great 
reason  why  we  are  not  plunged  into  the  horrors  of 
a  revolution.  Dependence  leads  to  all  high  and 
holy  feelings,  and  it  is  our  necessary  dependence  on 
God  which  leads  to  fear,  love,  reverence,  and  obe- 
dience. The  seed  of  independence  sown  in  one 
place  soon  scatters  its  kindred  seed  all  around,  and 
long  before  we  expect  it  the  whole  surface  of  the 
individual  mind  will  be  covered  with  growths  of  the 
worst  forms  of  independence  and  selfishness. 

And  after  all,  what  does  the  other  line  of  action 
result  in  ?  The  spirit  it  engenders  is  one  of  suspi- 
cion, distrust,  and  very  often  of  want  of  due  respect 
in  manner  and  feeling.  They  feel  the  part  they  have 
taken  in  the  support  of  the  schools  or  clubs  gives 
them  a  right  to  speak  and  act  continually  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  power  which  belongs  to  those  who  have 
part  in  the  management ;  while  after  all  the  sum 
given  by  them  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  cover 
by  a  quarter  the  real  expense,  and  yet  they  are  led 
to  believe  that  it  does.  This  fact  produces  dissatis- 
faction in  both  quarters ;  in  the  rich,  because  know- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  the  portion  given  by  the  poor 
to  meet  the  full  expense,  they  do  not  shew  larger 
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gratitude ;  and  in  the  poor,  because  they  being  led 
to  believe  that  they  really  provide  by  their  own 
means  the  necessary  expense,  are  expected  to  shew 
gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  for  themselves, 
and  to  return  a  subservient  life  of  thanks  for  acts 
they  have  been  told  were  purely  their  own. 

The  whole  arises  from  looking  at  the  poor  as 
a  class  of  beings  distinct  from  the  rich,  a  class 
who  may  have  experiments  tried  on  them,  or 
who  may  be  the  victims  of  any  rich  man's  love 
for  scheming,  or  regarded  as  mere  machines  for 
testing  political  and  social  principles.  Men  will 
often  complain  that  the  poor  are  ungrateful  for 
the  efforts  made  to  help  them ;  arguing  that  when 
every  scheme  is  tried  for  their  benefit,  though 
some  fail,  they  should  still  be  grateful  for  the  ef- 
fort ;  entirely  forgetting  that  the  poor  never  asked 
the  experiment  to  be  tried,  never  wished  it,  and 
heartily  hate  being  viewed  in  no  higher  light  than 
the  rich  man's  kennel  or  his  stud ;  and  this  is 
the  way  they  are  looked  at  and  held  by  thousands  ; 
while  their  true  position  is  that  they  are  beings, 
morally  and  intellectually,  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  rich,  and  only  socially  inferior  by  the 
ordering  of  God's  providence.  What  we  want  and 
what  they  want  is  the  voluntary  dependence  of 
every  class  on  the  Church  as  the  system  appointed 
by  God  on  earth,  and  not  the  real  independence  of 
position  which  makes  every  man's  home  his  castle, 
and  every  man's  family  his  kingdom,  in  which  he 
may  exercise  undisputed  sway. 
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The  poor  are  not  machines ;  they  are  not  to  be 
the  victims  of  every  sciolist  who  thinks  he  may 
exercise  a  faculty  or  talent  upon  them,  or  test  some 
experiment  of  science  or  philosophy  on  them,  which 
may  end  in  poison  or  ruin,  but  claims  from  them 
undisputed  submission,  and  if  he  fails  in  his  attempt 
forbids  a  word  even  of  complaint  or  remonstrance. 
We  would  exactly  reverse  the  whole  thing,  and 
create  the  spirit  of  dependence  where  the  world 
asserts  independence,  and  assert  a  real  liberty  and 
freedom  where  the  world  would  from  the  most  self- 
ish policy  enslave  and  fetter. 

Such  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  the  parish  school  offering  free 
and  unpaid  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
In  every  way  the  minister  of  God  will  gain  far  more 
power  and  authority  over  them,  and  be  enabled  to 
form  their  minds  more  easily  in  the  mould  he  de- 
sires. The  sum  gained  by  their  payments,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great 
irregularity  of  necessity  occasioned  by  want  of 
work,  and  sickness,  and  other  causes,  is  after  all 
very  small,  and  might  easily  be  made  up  by  a 
slight  additional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  few  things  would  tend  more  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  feeling  that  they 
were  the  children  of  the  Church,  whose  sole  object 
was  their  spiritual  good,  free  and  without  recom- 
pense. 


Night  schools  will  be  another  remedy  to  the  evil  Night 

Schools. 
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we  labour  under  ;  with  energy  and  persevering  assi- 
duity a  considerable  portion  of  the  boys  of  a  parish 
may  be  got  together  through  at  least  eight  months 
in  the  year  after  work,  for  reading  and  writing; 
even  through  the  other  four  months  a  few  will 
come ;  and  if  this  school  be  kept  open  for  two  nights 
in  the  week,  with  continual  and  systematic  work  at 
catechising  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  on  the  lessons  of  the  Church's  seasons  as  they 
arise,  and  in  the  rules  of  Christian  practice,  this 
might  be  made  to  fill  up  very  considerably  the  gap 
we  complain  of,  by  keeping  up  knowledge  already 
acquired,  and  forming  and  sustaining  religious 
habits.  Round  this  night  school  other  opportuni- 
ties of  good  will  be  found  to  circle.  It  might  be 
made  to  fall  on  a  night  when  the  service  is  late, 
and  so  the  youths  might  be  led  to  attend  it;  be- 
sides which,  they  would  be  drawn  away  from  the 
public-house,  and  amusements  of  a  sinful,  or  at 
least  questionable  nature,  which  during  the  evening 
are  so  likely  to  be  the  resort  of  this  class  of  society. 
Above  all  these  modes  of  retaining  and  influencing 
our  youth,  none  of  course  is  so  effectual  as  that  of 
really  having  gained  their  confidence  in  spiritual 
things,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  open  their  minds, 
and  mention  their  sins  and  temptations  to  their 
minister ;  but  this  must  to  a  degree  depend  on  the 
earlier  parts  of  their  moral  culture  having  been  at- 
tended to  in  the  way  I  have  advocated  above. 


collegiate       in  connection  with   schools   occurs  the  case  of 
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children  when  they  leave.  A  boy  goes  to 
he  has  no  particular  home  he  can  well  call  his  labourer. 
own  ;  the  limits  of  the  average  sized  cottage  will 
not  admit  of  his  still  living  beneath  its  roof,  at 
least  with  any  due  attention  to  the  rules  of  deli- 
cacy and  decency.  The  consequence  is,  that  either 
these  bounds  are  transgressed,  and  great  moral  in- 
jury done  to  the  right  feeling  which  should  exist 
among  the  poor,  or  else  that  youths  find  a  lodging 
elsewhere,  in  a  public-house,  or  in  some  home  where 
no  order  or  rule  is  observed,  nor  religious  or  moral 
discipline  enforced.  The  small  discipline  of  even 
the  average  home  of  the  English  youth  is  absent, 
and  they  are  left  to  keep  what  hours  they  please, 
night  and  day,  curbed  arid  restrained  by  no  single 
rule  which  may  tend  to  keep  a  check  on  the  im- 
pulses and  passions  of  human  nature.  Attendance 
at  church  on  Sunday  is  equally  neglected,  and  the 
day  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  soul  is  spent  as 
equally  unmarked  by  any  religious  act  as  any  other 
day  of  the  week.  It  is  clear  that  this  kind  of  life 
throws  the  greatest  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the 
clergyman's  exercising  influence  over  the  growing 
youth  of  his  parish.  While  these  two  things  exist, 
the  impossibility  of  the  space  of  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish cottage  holding  the  family  grown  up  as  it  did 
in  childhood,  and  the  extreme  danger  attending  the 
early  exposure  of  the  youth  of  the  poor  to  undis- 
ciplined and  unrestrained  life  and  the  world,  there 
surely  must,  in  the  rule  and  regulations  of  society, 
be  some  remedy  which  would  meet  and  correct  the 
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evil.  It  was  met  once  by  the  farmer's  lodging  and 
boarding  the  unmarried  men  in  the  farm-house. 
This  is  not  likely  to  be  revived.  But  would  it  not 
be  possible, — I  simply  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion, 
— to  try  the  collegiate  life  in  some  form  to  bear  upon 
the  difficulty  ?  In  our  own  rank  the  collegiate  form 
of  living  occupies  that  period  which  is  of  necessity 
released  from  the  limits  of  home.  The  same  life 
might  be  used  for  the  poor,  in  a  house  adapted  for 
the  purpose ;  a  farm  might  be  found,  or  some  such 
building,  divided  into  small  rooms,  one  allotted  to 
each  youth,  and  one  common  room  reserved  for 
meals  and  spending  the  evening,  which  might  at 
the  same  time  be  supplied  with  books  and  other 
rational  and  good  amusements.  The  expense  of 
living  might  be  met  with  the  devotion  of  a  certain 
portion  weekly  of  the  wages  of  each,  which  when 
thrown  together  would  go  much  further  than  the 
separate  amounts  would  by  themselves.  The  whole 
management  might  be  in  the  hands  of  some  trust- 
worthy and  respectable  man,  who  lived  in  the  house 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  discipline,  and 
presiding  over  its  management.  A  certain  number 
of  very  simple  rules  might  be  invented,  which  would 
be  a  great  advance  in  discipline,  when  compared 
with  the  unreal  life  of  our  poor,  and  which  from 
extreme  simplicity  need  not  be  felt  as  irksome. 
Prayer  said  in  public,  morning  and  evening,  before 
work  and  retiring  to  rest,  and  those  so  short  as  not 
to  be  felt  burdensome  ;  attention  paid  to  the  hours 
of  return  at  night,  and  a  certain  order  and  cleanli- 
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ness  and  regularity  expected  at  meals,  would  be 
a  discipline  and  order  which  such  youths  sadly 
lack,  and  which  would  be  felt  by  succeeding  gene- 
rations, and  the  whole  character  would  gain  strength, 
solidity,  and  general  elevation. 

The  inducements  to  enter  such  a  life  to  the  poov 
themselves  would  be  manifest.  The  degree  of  re- 
spectability given  by  it  would  ensure  work  in  many 
cases  from  those  who  would  value  it,  and  the  life 
of  good  order  and  discipline  would  of  itself  create 
that  respectability.  Besides  which,  the  use  of 
books  and  other  amusements,  would  be  in  itself 
an  inducement  to  many  youths  to  enter  on  the 
life  with  gladness.  Agricultural  instruction  might 
be  added  to  these,  and  our  boys  prepared  with 
some  degree  of  mental  culture  for  their  particu- 
lar work.  Though  some  may  have  no  natural 
relish  for  discipline  and  the  life  of  rule  beforehand, 
and  though  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  cling  to 
the  freedom  of  undisciplined  life ;  yet  by  degrees 
the  greater  advantage  of  rule  and  order  will  become 
manifest  and  valued.  Besides  this,  some  pecuniary 
help  might  easily  be  added  to  swell  out  the  weekly 
money  of  the  members,  in  making  their  own  go  fur- 
ther. In  every  parish  where  there  are  the  average 
number  of  richer  inhabitants,  they  might  easily  be 
persuaded  to  subscribe  sufficient  in  small  subscrip- 
tions to  give  the  necessary  additional  aid  to  keeping 
it  up  ;  and  the  giving  a  tone  of  discipline  and  order 
to  the  youths  on  whom  they  must  depend  for  work 
in  their  grounds,  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to 
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help  the  undertaking.  The  effects  of  habits  of  order 
and  cleanliness,  attendance  at  church,  and  intercourse 
with  the  clergyman  continued  by  such  means  by  the 
youths  of  our  poor  would  be  felt  everywhere.  One 
reason  that  our  cottagers  are  in  their  present  de- 
pressed state  is  traceable  to  their  condition  during 
youth  when  the  character  is  being  formed,  and  its 
tendencies  confirmed  and  settled.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  taking  food  without  attention  to  order,  without 
grace  uttered  aloud,  and  without  recognition  of  the 
social  nature  of  a  meal ;  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  any 
benefit  in  the  absence  of  cleanliness  and  method  ; 
and  much  of  that  condition  we  have  ever  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  as  the  essence  instead  of  the 
accident  of  their  life.  Why  should  not  the  whole 
condition  of  our  poor  be  raised  ?  why  should  they 
remain  in  the  depressed  condition  they  are  in  ?  why 
should  not  an  effort  be  made  by  those  in  positions 
of  influence  and  authority  over  them  to  ameliorate 
their  state  and  elevate  their  tastes  ?  There  would 
be  few  better  works  to  begin  with  than  the  social 
life,  and  the  arrangements  of  domestic  intercourse. 
Good  would  thus  ramify  in  all  directions,  and  the 
more  disciplined  life  of  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty, 
would  be  felt  in  the  order,  steadiness,  punctuality, 
reality,  attention  to  God's  day  and  house,  and  re- 
spect to  those  placed  over  them,  by  the  men  of  a 
whole  generation. 

Collegiate  life  seems  the  natural  resort  and  remedy 
for  the  condition  of  youth  in  other  ranks  of  society 
in  all  countries ;  why,  therefore,  should  it  not  be 
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used  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  poor  ?  Such  a  life, 
once  existing  in  a  parish,  would  become  a  nucleus 
around  which  youth  would  quickly  gather,  and  would 
become  a  most  important  and  valuable  opportunity 
of  continuing  the  influence  and  instruction  of  the 
school  lifeb.  The  difficulty  suggested  by  the  chance 
of  some  making  such  life  an  excuse  for  indolence 
and  neglect  of  exertion  on  the  score  of  having  a 
common  table  from  which  all  share,  might  with 
little  difficulty  be  obviated  by  many  methods ; 
amongst  others,  the  simple  remedy  might  be  re- 
sorted to,  of  actually  excluding  from  the  society, 
after  a  certain  time,  those  whose  indolence  seemed 
the  cause  of  want  of  employment,  or  by  having 
some  common  work  for  the  good  of  the  college 
itself,  which  might  occupy  the  hands  of  those  out 
of  work,  such  occupation  being  made  a  necessary 
condition  of  membership. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  life  of  the  same 
kind,  though  of  a  somewhat  higher  order,  might  be 
attempted  for  the  more  clever  and  intelligent  boys 
of  our  schools,  by  which  they  might  be  trained  for 
a  higher  work  in  God's  Church,  and  called  to  fill 
some  of  those  places  which  so  need  filling  with  a 
severe  and  self-denying  ministry,  and  which  distinct 
orders  and  brotherhoods  have  occupied  in  other 
countries :  such  a  collegiate  life  into  which  those 
boys  who  displayed  in  the  parish  school  manifest  fit- 
ness and  tendencies  for  it,  might  be  drafted,  would 

b  This  plan  is  already  working  at  Harrow  Weald  with  every  pros- 
pect of  its  success,  and  being  permanently  self-supporting. 
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be  most  valuable  in  a  village  or  town  ;  they  would 
serve  as  a  body  aiding  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy- 
man in  many  most  important  works.  They  would 
become  an  example  of  the  Church's  life ;  a  body 
which  would  aid  him  in  many  public  ministrations ; 
theirs  would  be  the  minds  and  hearts  on  which  he 
might  best  illustrate  the  force  and  truth  of  Church 
principles ;  they  would  serve  as  a  uniting  link  be- 
tween himself  and  the  poor  whose  children  they  are, 
and  for  whom  the  agricultural  college  would  supply 
a  place  when  they  were  compelled  to  gain  their  sup- 
port from  the  tillage  of  ground  and  other  manual 
work.  Of  course,  more  difficulty  and  expense  might 
attend  this  latter  form  of  collegiate  life  than  the 
former ;  and  I  am  far  from  putting  it  forward  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  well  worked  parish,  but  with 
energy  and  devotion  the  work  might  be  done,  and 
the  two  acting  in  concert  would  form  great  aids  to 
the  parochial  ministration. 

1 .  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  a  parish  of  800  people  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  the  plan.  The  average  of  ages  in  such 
population  will  be  200  children  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  13  ;  100  between  13  and  20  ;  100  in- 
fants below  3,  and  the  remainder  will  consist  of 
adults.  I  will  suppose  the  common  case  of  a 
clergyman,  anxious  to  have  all  his  people  more  or 
less  under  his  personal  influence.  In  the  village 
school  he  has  the  whole  mass  of  the  children  of 
his  parish  under  his  guidance  and  teaching ;  and 
if  he  pleases  to  work  personally  among  them,  by 
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unity  of  plan  he  may  obtain  very  considerable 
influence  over  this  part  of  his  population.  The 
adults  are  thrown  in  his  way  by  coming  to  him 
for  spiritual  advice,  by  the  cottage  visit,  and  by 
the  many  circumstances  of  daily  parochial  life. 
But  the  youths  from  the  time  they  leave  school 
to  the  time  they  settle  in  life  will  be  his  difficulty. 
They  will  be  the  portion  of  his  population  who 
will  most  painfully  elude  his  grasp  ;  whatever  has 
been  the  routine  of  school  life,  and  whatever  has 
been  the  amount  of  personal  work  done  in  his 
school-room,  he  will  find  that  some  of  his  most 
docile  and  obedient  boys,  will  within  a  short  time 
after  leaving  school  become  independent,  assume  a 
manner  which  has  a  strong  tinge  of  impertinence, 
shrink  from  the  memory  of  the  restraints  of  school 
life  and  those  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
it,  with  something  like  a  vindictive  feeling ;  the  at- 
tendance at  church  becomes  unfrequent,  and  more 
to  meet  companions  or  display  dress  than  aught 
else,  and  will  be  marked  by  irreverence  and  indif- 
ference. The  result  will  be  that  the  clergyman  feels 
that  in  the  most  important  and  critical  moment 
of  life  he  is  likely  to  drop  a  link  in  his  continued 
intercourse,  which  will  snap  irrevocably  the  whole 
chain  of  his  connection  with  the  individuals  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  people ;  and  while  he  effec- 
tually influences  seven-eighths  of  his  population, 
one  eighth,  the  most  critical  and  important,  are  not 
only  being  lost  themselves,  but  tending  to  injure 
his  effectual  operation  on  the  rest,  and  to  create 
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distrust  in  his  work  from  the  apparent  ill  result  on 
that  portion. 

I  have  supposed  a  hundred  such  youths.  I  will 
suppose  an  effort  made  towards  reclaiming  or  retain- 
ing them  by  collegiate  life.  There  is  probably  some 
house  in  the  parish  which  can  be  rented,  either  an 
old  farm-house,  or  two  or  three  cottages  together, 
which  with  small  expense  could  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  each  other.  If  such  can  be  got  with 
a  portion  of  ground  attached,  it  will  be  better ;  four 
acres  or  six  will  be  sufficient  for  a  beginning ;  a 
moderate  sized  farm-house  with  four  acres  of  land 
will  be  rented  in  most  counties,  where  rents  are  not 
high  at  least,  for  30/.  annually  ;  two  or  three  cot- 
tages at  a  lower  rate.  Let  the  houses  be  taken, 
and  with  a  slight  expense  a  room  be  fitted  up  for 
a  hall,  with  tables,  benches,  book-shelves,  and  fire- 
place ;  separate  another  room  for  a  prayer-room, 
and  divide  the  bed-rooms  by  wooden  partitions, 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  into  small  chambers 
of  ten  feet  by  five  ;  a  house  of  moderate  size,  con- 
taining the  average  number  of  rooms,  of  four  on  a 
floor,  and  itself  three  stories  high,  might  be  thus 
temporarily  divided  for  an  expense  of  30Z.,  and  yet 
no  danger  be  done  to  the  fabric,  and  nothing  be 
placed  up  which  cannot  be  easily  removed  or  trans- 
ferred without  leaving  a  mark  of  its  having  been 
there.  If  the  clergyman  knows  a  man  who  is  willing 
to  throw  himself  into  the  working  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, he  might  entrust  the  management  of  it  under 
his  own  guidance  to  him  ;  if  he  be  taken  from  the 
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farming  or  labouring  orders,  he  would  be  the  more 
anxious  to  be  wholly  guided  by  the  clergyman,  and 
would  simply  act  as  his  locum  tenens.  Into  this 
house  I  will  suppose  for  a  beginning  that  fifteen 
boys  are  brought  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  nine- 
teen, taking  care  if  possible  that  at  first  the  elder 
ones  are  well-conducted  youths  from  the  village, 
anxious  to  do  right  themselves,  and  to  lead  others 
right.  Let  these  youths  be  taken  from  each  larger 
family,  where  already  the  narrow  limits  of  their  old 
home  are  beginning  to  be  painfully  felt,  and  to 
whom  such  a  change  will  be  a  striking  advantage. 

The  furniture  may  be  of  the  plainest  and  most 
inexpensive  kind  ;  an  iron  bedstead,  with  a  box, 
table,  and  chair,  will  be  enough  for  each  little  com- 
partment, which  with  the  kitchen  furniture  in- 
cluded, and  all  necessary  articles  for  the  life  of  fif- 
teen youths,  need  not  exceed  80/.  This  will  give  50/. 
to  the  actual  furniture,  and  30Z.  for  crockery,  cut- 
lery, and  other  necessaries ;  a  small  library  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  the  hall  need  not  exceed  10/.  ; 
of  course  all  this  involves  a  certain  outlay  at  the 
beginning,  but  there  are  few  parishes,  where  either 
through  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  year's 
income,  or  the  gift  of  the  rich,  who  will  trust  the 
clergyman,  the  necessary  sum  may  not  be  gained, 
which  will  hardly  exceed  1 50/. 

The  table  might  be  supplied  in  the  hall  with 
their  meals  daily,  at  which  those  of  the  youths  who 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood  might  assemble ; 
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while  those  whose  work  lay  at  some  distance  would 
only  do  this  on  Sunday ;  on  the  week-day  they 
must  take  their  food  with  them.  The  table  might 
be  supplied  at  dinner  with  good  meat  daily,  and 
vegetables,  a  diet  far  above  the  daily  average  of 
consumption  of  poor  families  ;  the  other  two  meals, 
of  breakfast  and  supper,  might  consist  of  bread, 
butter,  and  tea,  to  the  amount  which  growing  and 
working  youths  would  require.  The  average  ex- 
pense weekly  of  this  for  fifteen  youths,  with  good 
management  and  going  to  market  for  provisions, 
would  be  about  41.  10s.  And  if  each  youth  paid 
65.  and  6d.  weekly  the  whole  might  be  all  but  self- 
supporting.  There  are  few  active  youths  above 
fifteen  who  do  not  earn  7s.,  8s.,  and  10s.,  weekly  in 
districts  where  wages  are  good ;  and  where  wages 
are  low  the  whole  proportionate  scale  of  expenses  in 
the  college  will  be  reduced.  This  will  leave  sufficient 
for  them  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  remainder, 
and  something  more,  the  institution  itself  supplying 
them  with  food,  coals,  furniture,  the  washing  of  the 
household  furniture,  in  fact,  providing  every  neces- 
sary of  life  short  of  clothing  and  washing.  When 
out  of  work  they  might  cultivate  the  ground  I  have 
supposed  annexed  to  the  house,  and  the  produce 
of  that  soil  would  return  the  rent,  and  the  youths 
unable  to  pay  their  weekly  quota  from  lack  of  work 
would  receive  their  living  in  return  for  their  labour : 
the  expense  of  which  the  produce  of  their  labour 
would  also  cover.  But  I  am  supposing  them  to  be 
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generally  at  work  on  farmers'  estates  and  gentle- 
men's properties  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  rules  of  the  college  might  be  at  first  as 
simple  and  as  few  as  possible.  Attendance  at 
prayers  in  the  prayer-room  morning  and  evening, 
the  former  at  such  an  hour  as  to  suit  the  work  of 
the  boys,  the  latter  at  some  fixed  hour,  say  nine ; 
and  these  prayers  drawn  up  with  reference  to  agri- 
cultural labourers.  The  hour  of  return  from  work 
would  be  that  beyond  which  each  member  is  ex- 
pected to  be,  and  to  remain,  within  the  precincts  ; 
attendance  at  church  might  be  expected  at  the 
evening  service  three  times  in  the  week  and  twice 
on  Sunday  ;  the  character  of  sobriety  and  honesty 
being  considered  requisite  for  retaining  member- 
ship. Silence  should  be  enjoined  in  bed-rooms,  after 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening.  A  few  such  simple 
rules  as  these  would  at  first  be  enough ;  in  fact,  the 
fewer  and  simpler  the  better.  They  would  come  to- 
gether to  evening  service,  and  occupy  some  one  part 
of  the  church  in  a  body.  Something  like  similarity 
of  dress  may  be  achieved  by  the  gift  of  some  ex- 
ternal garment,  as  a  white  smock  or  flannel  jacket, 
which,  always  true  to  the  agricultural  costume  of 
the  neighbourhood,  would  avoid  any  affectation  or 
undue  regularity,  and  yet  realize  a  certain  notion  of 
exclusiveness  and  brotherhood,  since  nothing  so 
creates  these  feeling  as  something  like  a  general 
costume  or  similar  dress. 

The  mode  in  which  this  will  operate  on  the  youths 
of  the  parish  is  important ;  it  will  affect  materially 

o2 
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those  who  are  members  of  the  college  and  those 
who  are  not.  I  have  supposed  fifteen  out  of  a 
hundred  taken  in  :  of  course,  if  the  plan  answers 
for  fifteen,  it  will  a  fortiori  answer  for  the  remain- 
ing eighty-five,  for  the  difficulty  will  lessen  with 
increasing  numbers  when  once  it  has  been  started, 
and  the  expenses  will  lessen  in  proportion  with  the 
numerical  increase.  But  I  suggest  this  number  for 
a  beginning.  To  those  who  still  remain  out  of  the 
college,  if  the  selection  has  been  well  made  of  those 
who  have  entered  the  college,  the  effect  of  example 
will  be  strong;  they  will  see  before  their  eyes 
daily  the  fact  of  youth  elevated  in  position,  re- 
spectability, and  estimation,  by  the  mere  fact  of  a 
more  disciplined  and  orderly  life,  and  membership 
with  a  body  which  requires  goodness  as  its  requi- 
site condition.  They  will  respect  and  attempt  to 
imitate,  although  they  may  pretend  to  laugh  at  it ; 
and  the  effect  will  of  necessity  be  an  amelioration 
of  their  own  condition.  Goodness  will  appear 
practicable  for  youth  ;  and  the  example  of  boys 
leading,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  moral  life,  will  act 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  others,  and  influence 
them  far  more  than  any  sermon  or  exhortation 
could  do.  A  nucleus  will  have  been  formed  by 
a  united  body,  which,  though  composed  of  but 
fifteen,  will  have  a  hundredfold  more  force  than  the 
individual  efforts  of  sixty  in  apparent  opposition. 
Attendance  at  church  will  appear  possible,  decent 
conduct  will  appear  advantageous  ;  old  companions 
reformed  will  tell  on  those  left,  and  the  clergyman 
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will  have  the  power  to  appeal  to  a  living  example 
of  well-conducted  youth.  Parties  and  coteries  will 
be  broken  up,  which  had  been  found  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Sunday,  or  the  stillness  of  the  even- 
ing hours  by  drunkenness  and  gambling,  and  this 
will  all  influence  the  remaining  adult  population, 
and  aid  with  no  small  weight  the  efforts  of  the 
minister  at  the  work  of  reformation  and  religious 
teaching. 

But,  however,  my  aim  at  this  moment  is  more 
especially  to  describe  the  influence  of  such  a  life  on 
the  members  of  the  college  itself,  and  the  power, 
if  well  and  energetically  used,  it  will  have  towards 
placing  the  clergyman  in  his  true  position  over 
youth  whom  he  has  perhaps  baptized,  brought  up 
from  infancy,  prepared  for  Confirmation,  to  whom 
he  has  administered  first  Communion,  and  whom 
he  looks  to  guard  and  guide,  if  he  lives  himself,  to 
the  hour  of  death.  A  man  who  loves  his  people 
will  view  his  life  with  each  of  them  as  a  tissue- 
thread  in  the  garment  of  his  own  existence ;  he 
will  interweave  their  history  and  destiny  with  his 
own ;  the  limit  of  their  career  will  in  his  eye  be 
the  limit  of  his  own,  his  union  with  them  will  be  a 
chain,  whose  first  link  is  fastened  to  the  font  and 
its  last  to  the  grave,  and  he  holds  that  chain  in  his 
own  hand.  If  a  whole  series  of  links  be  dropped,  it 
is  hard  to  connect  the  severed  chain,  and  the  years 
from  fourteen  to  nineteen  spent  away  from  his  in- 
fluence will  tend  to  mar  the  whole  perfection  of  his 
work  with  each  separate  member  of  his  flock.  It 
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is  to  connect  this  chain,  to  save  these  links,  that 
the  idea  of  the  agricultural  college  seems  desirable  ; 
and  my  work  now  is  to  shew  how  it  will  operate 
towards  this  end. 


Confirma-        23.   The   preparation  for  Confirmation   is  now 

tion  and 

first  Com-  generally  made  a  distinct  branch  of  parochial  work, 

munion. 

This  holy  rite  has  lost  much  of  its  weight  and  force. 
In  fact,  the  whole  idea  of  preparing  for  Confirmation 
seems  to  me  in  itself  a  mistake  :  except  in  but  a  few 
cases,  and  the  cases  of  adults,  the  school  life  should 
have  been  a  preparation  for  Confirmation,  and  the 
education  of  each  day  should  have  had  reference,  as 
I  have  said,  retrospectively  to  Baptism,  and  prospec- 
tively  to  Confirmation.     What  can  be  more  unreal 
and  false  than  the  state  of  things  which  involves  the 
necessity  of  teaching  the  Catechism  for  years  and  the 
truth  connected  with  it,  and  then  to  return  to  the 
child  on  whom  those  years  of  labour  have  been  spent, 
and  find  him,  after  a  short  interval,  as  utterly  igno- 
rant as  he  was  when  he  left  the  font ;  and  what  can 
be  more  unsatisfactory  than  to  have  the  work  of  in- 
structing over  again  for  six  or  eight  short  weeks  the 
youths  we  either  did  spend  or  should  have  spent 
years  in  educating  at  school  ?  Such  a  state  of  things 
shews  there  must  be  a  fault  somewhere. 

There  are  few  things  more  unsatisfactory  than 
what  is  usually  called  preparation  for  Confirmation  : 
a  Confirmation  is  announced  by  the  Bishop,  and 
youths  are  gleaned  up  from  various  parts  of  the 
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village  to  be  made  to  understand  what  they  had 
learnt  before ;  a  few  verses  from  Holy  Scripture 
are  committed  to  memory,  and  tracts  read,  which 
but  imperfectly  do  the  work,  especially  when  the 
life  of  the  learner  is  so  bad  as  it  often  is,  offer- 
ing a  direct  contradiction  to  the  inculcated  lessons. 
With  the  bare  amount  of  necessary  knowledge  the 
clergyman  is  obliged  to  send  many  to  receive  the 
holy  rite,  unwilling  to  let  them  forego  the  privilege, 
but  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  added  to  all  this,  in  many  cases  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  the  attendance  of  boys  to 
half  the  classes  for  instruction,  and  in  some  cases 
a  day's  work  is  sufficient  hindrance  to  their  sparing 
the  time  for  being  confirmed  at  all.  Whereas  the 
preparation  for  any  religious  rite  should  rather  be 
the  formation  of  moral  habits  than  the  attainment 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  should,  in  this  case,  be 
the  preparing  for  first  Communion  rather  than  for 
Confirmation. 

a.  Among  other  remedies  one  seems  to  lie  in  the 
age  of  Confirmation  being  made  earlier  than  it  is ; 
there  is  far  more  harm  in  the  dissolution  of  the  re- 
ligious tie  between  the  minister  and  the  youth  by 
the  long  delay  of  Confirmation  till  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
than  there  is  in  the  chance  of  a  youth  receiving 
Holy  Communion  before  he  is  of  that  age  when 
the  character  is  developed.  In  fact,  the  absence  of 
the  religious  discipline  of  school,  after  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  throws  a  boy  into  a  more  unfit 
condition  for  the  holy  rite,  than  can  be  repaired 
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by  the   advance  of  age,   or   development  of  cha- 
racter. 

b.  The  preparation  for  first  Communion  must 
take  the  place  of  preparation  for  Confirmation. 
The  amount  of  information  gained  at  school  ought 
to  be  enough  to  enable  a  child  to  be  presented  for 
Confirmation,  and  this  would  leave  the  ground  open 
during  any  interval  which  might  occur  for  prepara- 
tion for  first  Communion.  How  great  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  mind  had  been  led  to  contemplate 
and  dwell  on  the  approach  of  this  holy  ordinance 
as  the  great  turn  of  life,  the  putting  away  childish 
things,  and  putting  on  the  Christian  manhood ;  what 
moment  and  weight  would  ever  after  be  attached  to 
the  reception  of  Holy  Communion,  when  its  first 
reception  had  been  invested  with  all  the  importance 
of  the  expectation  and  prayers  of  the  years  of  child- 
hood. When  we  consider  the  amazing  difficulties 
of  the  age  of  opening  youth,  when  we  recollect  the 
keen  temptations  to  sins  hitherto  unknown,  which 
assail  the  soul  at  the  very  time  of  first  Commu- 
nion, the  attraction  the  things  of  life  then  begin  to 
assume,  the  interest  and  charm  so  dangerous  with 
which  all  the  objects  of  the  world  become  invested ; 
the  acuteness  which  the  powers  of  observation, 
imitation,  and  imagination,  then  begin  to  display ; 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  power 
and  force  of  first  Communion  if  duly  prepared  for, 
and  fittingly  and  faithfully  received.  Why  should 
we  neglect  this  great  weapon  ?  why  should  the 
first  Communion  of  our  youth  be  so  lightly  regarded 
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and  so  insignificantly  passed  through  ?  We  are  los- 
ing a  vast  advantage,  and  throwing  away  a  weapon 
of  incalculable  power  and  force.  We  want  every 
thing  which  may  give  point  and  force  to  the  manage- 
ment of  youths  of  the  age  I  refer  to,  and  we  are 
neglecting  the  most  pointed  and  efficacious  of  all 
acts,  and  allowing  what  should  be  the  highest  of 
moral  preparations  to  dwindle  away  into  the  intel- 
lectual exercise  of  a  few  weeks. 

I  might  say  very  much  on  this  head,  but  the 
limits  of  a  general  sketch  of  the  efficacy  of  paro- 
chial life,  such  as  this  is,  prevents  it.  If  how- 
ever the  present  system  be  pursued,  and  Confirma- 
tion is  delayed  to  a  late  age,  and  this  strange 
interval  is  allowed  to  exist  between  childhood  and 
youth ;  at  all  events,  let  us  make  the  most  we  can 
of  the  opportunity,  and  begin  the  preparation  for 
Confirmation  some  years  before  the  administration 
of  the  rite,  and  lead  the  mind  as  often  as  possible 
to  the  contemplation  of  it ;  at  least,  by  giving  them 
forms  of  prayer  to  use  daily  referring  to  Confirma- 
tion and  first  Communion,  by  leading  them  long 
before  to  attend  some  of  the  weekly  services  in 
church  with  a  distinct  reference  to  their  own  pros- 
pect and  position. 

In  brief,  the  great  work  must  lie  with  our  young, 
if  we  would  influence  homes  and  family  circles. 
Where  age  or  the  settled  habits  of  years  have 
already  closed  the  ear  against  instruction,  and  the 
desire  to  change  the  adopted  course  of  life ;  where 
a  prejudice  beyond  the  power  and  reach  of  reason 
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has  steeled  the  heart  against  Holy  Communion,  and 
the  more  frequent  use  of  the  means  of  grace ;  where 
hereditary  views  and  opinions  have  tended  to  de- 
stroy and  keep  in  check  the  growth  of  holy  desires 
and  impulses :  it  is  by  the  example  and  freshness 
of  youth  that  we  must  hope  to  do  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  achieve  a  change  which  mere 
reasoning  will  never  do.  Besides  this,  the  destinies 
and  habits  of  the  coming  generation  hang  to  a 
great  degree  on  the  early  habits  of  the  present; 
every  hereditary  and  false  opinion  and  evil  habit, 
every  absence  of  regularity,  order,  and  discipline, 
which  we  leave  unnoticed  and  unamended  in  them, 
will  be  delivered  down  as  they  received  them,  as 
heir-looms  to  posterity. 

There  seems  real  evil  in  the  tendency  to  give  up 
schools  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  spiritual 
connection  with  the  children,  and  no  parochial 
position.  The  parish  school  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  parochial  life,  and  the  natural  and  legitimate 
sphere  of  the  parish  priest ;  it  is  a  necessary  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  the  individual, 
for  each  stage  of  which  the  spiritual  pastor  is 
responsible ;  and  the  yielding  this  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  other  men  must  serve  as  a  check  to  his 
work ;  if  the  clergy  would  realize  that  their  parish 
was  their  home  and  sphere,  that  they  had  no  time 
for  other  claims,  and  that  they  were  separated  from 
the  world  they  are  placed  in  for  all  works  except 
those  immediately  connected  with  their  spiritual 
ministrations ;  if  they  would  realize  fully  the  great 
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account  to  be  given  of  souls,  they  surely  would 
feel  that  the  daily  opening  of  the  school,  the  daily 
education  of  those  they  have  baptized  in  the  truths 
of  their  baptismal  covenant,  the  daily  influence  over 
the  minds  of  their  children,  will  be  the  natural  em- 
ployment of  their  time,  and  that  the  occupation 
of  their  legitimate  ground  by  any  other  will  be  to 
them  a  matter  of  holy  jealousy  and  annoyance.  If 
the  clergy  were  fully  doing  their  work  in  their 
schools,  the  National  Society  would  have  a  small 
sphere  of  action,  and  the  struggles  would  be  fewer 
for  sound  education  and  liberty  of  teaching. 


24.  Another  part  of  the  parochial  system  is  that  of  Parish 

... 

cottage  visiting,  and  visiting  from  house  to  house. 
Though  this  has  been  by  some  far  too  much  dwelt 
upon,  and  that  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  and 
holier  portions  of  parish  ministration,  and  more 
than  this,  has  been  often  allowed  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  reverence  and  due  reserve,  by  encou- 
raging promiscuous  religious  conversation  at  unfit 
times,  still,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  safely  omitted  ; 
there  are  many  objects  which  the  visit  to  the  cot- 
tage gains  which  can  be  attained  by  no  other  means, 
and  if  kept  in  its  due  place,  and  in  due  relation  to 
the  other  works,  would  form  an  essential  help  in 
the  clergyman's  intercourse  with  his  people.  The 
people,  and  especially  the  poor,  need  being  con- 
tinually reminded  that  one  is  watching  for  them, 
and  looking  after  their  spiritual  concerns,  and  the 
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conviction  that  he  does  so  will  become  a  reason 
and  encouragement  to  their  doing  so  for  them- 
selves. Their  temporal  concerns  require  attention, 
and  without  the  frequent  visit  will  never  come 
under  the  notice  of  him  whose  work  and  voca- 
tion it  is  to  sympathize  and  attend  to  them.  In 
many,  a  natural  reserve,  in  some  others  a  real  un- 
willingness at  being  forced  into  notice,  will  be  the 
reason  why  their  temporal  condition  needs  enquiry 
and  examination.  Besides  this,  the  work  of  seeing 
that  children  attend  school,  of  appointing11  times  for 
private  spiritual  intercourse  and  matters  of  a  kin- 
dred nature,  give  these  visits  a  great  and  necessary 
importance.  The  object  of  the  clergyman  should 
be  to  connect  himself  as  closely  and  intimately  as 
possible  with  the  people,  and  the  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life  and  occupation  tend  more  than  almost  any 
thing  to  strengthen  this  tie  and  realize  this  con- 
nection. It  destroys  the  distance  which  exists  so 
often  between  the  two  orders  of  society ;  the  chil- 
dren learn  to  love  and  know  him  whom  they  are 
used  to  see  in  their  homes,  and  mixed  up  with  the 
routine  of  daily  life.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can  to 
break  down  the  partition  wall  which  rises  between 
the  orders  of  society ;  and  every  thing  which  will 
tend  to  excite  the  feeling  which  many  have,  that 
the  clergyman  occupies  no  higher  position  than 
that  of  the  gentleman,  cannot  be  too  quickly  done 
away  with. 

The  mode  in  which  we  should  carry  this  work 
out  requires  attention  and  care  ;  there  are  three  or 
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four  points  which  are  manifestly  to  be  attended  to. 
The  visiting  the  sick,  and  clinic  Communion,  will 
form  the  two  principal  features. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  system  and  regularity  in  the  work  ;  if  the 
Visitation  Service  were  regularly  used,  it  would 
tend  to  give  point  to  this  part  of  parochial  work. 
There  is  a  distinct  life  to  be  led,  and  duties  to  be 
attended  to,  and  habits  formed,  in  the  sick  and 
dying  as  in  the  living,  and  that  whole  preparation 
is  an  essential  part  of  parish  ministration.  Casual 
visits,  unconnected  with  any  system  or  point  in  the 
mind  of  the  clergyman,  can  do  but  little.  How 
important  the  formation  of  the  character  in  sick- 
ness is  !  How  many  graces  and  virtues  are  intended 
to  be  produced  by  the  season  of  seclusion  and  sor- 
row, and  most  especially  when  that  illness  is  the 
last,  and  when,  as  sometimes,  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  repentance  is  to  be  done  in  that  interval ! 
The  doubtful  and  irregular  visit  to  the  cottage  can- 
not meet  such  a  case ;  it  requires  a  plan,  a  definite 
scheme,  for  achieving  the  object.  There  are  cases 
where  it  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  God  to  make 
the  illness  co-exterisive  with  the  entire  formation  of 
a  character  fitted  for  eternity; — who  is  to  accom- 
plish and  develope  this  work,  but  he  to  whose 
spiritual  care  the  sick  man  falls?  and  if  he  neg- 
lect it,  how  can  he  answer  for  it  ?  This  would 
require  great  self-devotion,  great  sacrifice  of  time, 
assiduous  attention,  and  the  being  absent  but  sel- 
dom from  the  sphere  of  his  vocation.  But  for 
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any  thing  like  an  effectual  application  of  the  pa- 
rochial system,  we  must  presuppose  this  very  self- 
devotion. 

I  will  just  remark  in  passing,  that  the  visits  of  a 
clergyman  to  his  poor  must  lose  very  much  force 
unless  he  lays  aside  the  magisterial  air,  so  very 
commonly  used.  He  has  no  right  to  cross  the  poor 
man's  threshold  with  a  covered  head,  nor  in  any 
degree  to  demean  himself  as  superior  within  the 
walls  of  the  cottage.  Pie  is  a  visitor,  and  must 
choose  carefully  the  most  convenient  time  for  pay- 
ing his  visit.  Common  sense  would  supply  to 
every  body  many  such  details. 

Comfort,  as  well  as  instruction,  and  watching  the 
character  of  the  person  he  attends,  will  be  the  work 
of  the  spiritual  pastor.  The  sick  man  should  be 
able  to  expect  the  regular  visit  of  his  clergyman ; 
he  should  be  able  to  depend  on  the  daily  prayer  by 
his  bed-side  as  a  continual  opportunity  of  increased 
strength  and  consolation;  he  should  be  able  to  look 
to  the  visit  as  the  point  in  the  day  of  self-examina- 
tion, and  the  moment  in  which  he  realizes  and  feels 
the  sure  but  gradual  approach  of  death.  He  should 
be  able  to  feel  a  definite  character  is  forming  within 
him ;  that  there  are  great  works  of  penitence,  and 
prayer,  and  discipline  of  thoughts,  which  are  being 
carefully  watched  and  cultivated  by  him  whom  God 
has  placed  over  him.  He  should  be  viewing  his 
whole  time  of  illness  as  one  of  discipline  and  rule, 
as  much  as  was  the  time  of  health  and  active  work 
in  life.  In  cases  of  prolonged  illness,  Holy  Com- 
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munion  should  be  administered  at  definite  and  re- 
gular seasons,  as  an  aid  to  the  great  work  of  peni- 
tence. The  whole  period  should  be  viewed  as  a 
state  in  which  the  light  of  the  everlasting  morning 
is  gradually  and  surely  breaking,  and  beaming  with 
fuller  and  fuller  light  on  the  soul  which  is  preparing 
to  be  absorbed  into  its  glory.  Illness  is  a  special 
time ;  it  is  the  time  when  Christ  is  peculiarly  with 
the  soul ;  it  is  more  important,  more  significant 
far,  than  any  stage  of  life  and  health ;  God  is  in  a 
remarkable  manner  pleading  with  the  soul,  and 
through  its  silent  and  solitary  hours,  as  through 
the  mazes  of  a  wilderness,  the  Good  Shepherd  is 
"  going  after  the  lost  sheep  until  He  find  it."  The 
lingering  consumption,  the  protracted  decline,  the 
anxious  hours  of  disease  at  the  heart ;  the  tedious 
fluctuation  of  wounds,  and  fractured  limbs,  so  often 
ending  in  death,  though  only  seen  through  the  long 
vista  of  weary  months,  and  sometimes  years,  are 
surely  all  the  special  times  of  God's  pleading  and 
presence  with  the  soul,  and  the  occasions  above  all 
others  when  He  says  to  His  ministers,  "  Feed  My 
sheep."  When  we  contrast  this  view  of  the  case 
with  the  one  presented  by  the  too  common  practice 
of  leaving  the  sick  to  an  uncertain  visit,  where  no 
method  is  followed,  no  connection  recognised  with 
their  last  or  the  next  visit,  the  fear  must  arise  that 
we  are  by  such  treatment  losing  a  great  opportu- 
nity, and  leaving  fallow  a  ground  prepared  for  culti- 
vation by  God  for  us  to  sow  with  seed  and  watch 
till  the  time  of  the  harvest. 
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If  circumstances  permit  it,  the  true  course  to 
adopt  would  be  the  daily  visiting  of  the  sick  in 
cases  where  death  seemed  the  probable  termination, 
with  the  stated  use,  on  certain  days,  of  parts  of  the 
Visitation  Service  ;  and  a  well-considered  plan  for 
the  occasions  when  this  could  not  be  used :  with  a 
definite  view  to  the  formation  of  a  character  such  as 
suggested  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Practice  for 
Holy  Dying.  If  the  parish  and  its  population  be 
within  the  grasp  of  one  man,  he  might  well  do  this 
himself.  If  it  were  beyond  this,  and  he  were  able 
to  have  the  aid  of  curates,  of  course  they  would 
materially  assist  him  in  carrying  it  out,  though 
other  methods  could  be  adopted  where  this  was  be- 
yond his  power,  which  I  will  advert  to  afterwards. 

In  cases  of  lingering  illness  the  visits  might  be 
less  frequent  and  less  systematic;  but  while  twice 
or  three  times  a  week  might  be  enough,  still  there 
should  be  care  taken  that  the  time  thus  afforded  by 
God  for  reflection,  should  be  used  fully  for  repent- 
ance of  any  of  the  particular  sins  which  had  pro- 
duced the  chastisement. 

Attending  upon  aged  and  bed-ridden  persons 
must  form  a  recognised  part  of  the  work  of  the 
parish  priest.  Holy  Communion  administered  at 
the  times  they  used  to  receive  at  church,  and  stated 
prayers  offered  at  their  houses,  should  form  part  of 
the  treatment.  It  must  be  a  great  error  to  allow 
persons  to  remain  unsupported  by  any  regular  spi- 
ritual treatment,  in  old  age  and  prolonged  weakness, 
when  grace  is  needed  more  than  ever,  and  the  re- 
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cognition  of  God's  hand  and  dealings  with  them 
needs  more  than  ever  to  he  realized  by  them,  when 
comfort  is  so  needed,  and  sympathy  more  than  ever 
valued,  and  who  through  life  have  been  regular 
communicants,  and  dependent  on  regular  means  of 
grace. 

The  use  of  the  Visitation  Service  has  some  diffi- 
culties :  it  is  clear  some  other,  and  shorter,  and 
more  immediately  applicable  forms,  must  be  used 
for  ordinary  cases,  and  for  this  reason  comparatively 
without  authority.  But  in  the  absence  of  definite 
guidance,  we  might  very  safely  use  other  forms 
which  have  more  or  less  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  or  of  good  men  within  her  bosom. 

But  this  is  only  one  portion  of  parochial  visit- 
ing :  the  sick  will  form  an  important  part,  but  not 
the  whole  of  it.  I  cannot  suggest  rules  for  this, 
each  clergyman  can  best  judge  of  his  own  people. 
Such  visits  are  not  intended  to  answer  the  highest 
ends,  but  if  it  be  so  arranged  that  his  visit  shall  be 
expected  in  the  circuit  of  his  parish  at  something 
like  regular  and  stated  intervals,  his  people  will 
have  opportunities,  known  and  settled,  at  which 
they  will  be  able  to  realize  their  connection  with 
him  ;  and  those  who  from  open  sin,  regular  neglect 
of  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  or  refusal  to  re- 
ceive the  warning,  are  living  in  a  manner  which 
in  the  more  wholesome  state  of  Church-discipline 
would  fall  within  the  limits  of  formal  censure,  might 
be  made  to  feel  far  more  keenly  the  intended  and 
marked  omission  of  their  houses  by  the  clergyman 
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in  his  parish  visitation,  than  they  would  the  actual 
censure  and  reproof,  given  them  in  words  which, 
from  oil-repetition,  have  lost  much  of  their  weight 
and  force. 

There  is  great  force  in  a  censure  which  a  man  is 
left  to  pass  upon  himself,  and  the  inference  which 
he  deduces  for  himself  has  tenfold  the  force  of  a 
conclusion  which  is  stated  by  another.  There  is 
something  infinitely  more  galling  and  annoying  in 
being  intentionally  passed  by,  than  there  is  in  the 
voice  of  continual  reproof.  The  man  who  is  passed 
by  feels  the  slight  which  is  intended,  without  the 
satisfaction  or  palliation  produced  by  self-defence. 
The  reproof  conveyed  through  words  furnishes  op- 
portunity of  self-defence,  and  very  often  quickly 
enough  some  flaw  is  found  in  the  charge,  or  some 
seemingly  palliating  circumstances,  or  some  com- 
parison is  instituted  with  worse  cases  around,  which 
only  tend  to  settle  down  the  individual  in  a  more 
confirmed  habit  than  ever.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  is  compelled  to  ask  himself  why  he  is  thus 
slighted,  and  led  to  examine  his  own  condition  and 
conduct,  and  to  pass  a  moral  censure  on  himself, 
the  conviction  comes  with  all  the  greater  force 
from  the  fact  of  having  received  his  own  unwill- 
ing sanction. 

And  the  slight  put  on  a  man  by  the  clergyman  is 
followed  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
a  man  whom  the  clergyman  passes  by  soon  be- 
comes marked  by  all  around.  However  much  they 
may  profess  not  to  feel  it,  it  is  felt  keenly,  and  it 
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thus  becomes  a  substitute  in  a  small  degree  for  the 
absence  of  a  more  definite  form  of  ecclesiastical 
censure.  All  this  hangs  on  the  systematic  cottage 
visit,  and  very  considerable  weapons  are  lost  and 
thrown  away  by  neglecting  this  part  of  parochial 
ministration.  The  people  must  believe  that  their 
clergyman  lives  among  them,  that  he  is  their  spiri- 
tual guide,  and  that  the  great  work  of  his  life  is  the 
care  of  their  souls,  and  guiding  them  to  heaven. 
His  very  appearance  among  them  must  suggest 
this  to  their  minds,  and  his  parish  visit  must  be 
one  wherein,  without  words,  he  calls  up  to  the 
face  of  the  receiver  the  blush  at  remembered  sin, 
brings  the  recollection  of  comfort  to  the  heart  of  the 
mourner  as  the  messenger  of  peace  and  glad  tidings, 
and  reminds  the  doubting  and  the  penitent  of  his 
being  commissioned  by  God  to  teach,  exhort,  and 
direct  them.  How  high,  how  exact,  how  watchful 
should  his  life  be,  whose  appearance  and  manner  is 
to  suggest  all  this,  and  who  is  to  be  at  all  hours  of 
each  day  the  representative  of  Him  "  who  knew  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth." 

Of  course  any  thing  like  a  system  of  instruction 
in  the  main  points  of  religion,  carried  on  at  their 
homes,  will  involve  great  harm  ;  it  will  become  a 
substitute  for  attendance  at  church,  and  other  ordi- 
nances of  paramount  importance.  This  is  the  re- 
sult, and  always  has  been  found  to  be  so,  of  this 
mode  of  instruction.  We  need  not  stop  to  shew 
it.  Perhaps,  if  any  advice  could  be  given  on  this 
point,  it  would  be,  that  such  visiting  should  be 
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more  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  equality  with 
them,  or  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
advice  on  any  point  which  they  may  need,  and 
from  which  they  may  be  cut  off  through  any  other 
channel.  But  no  doubt  this  branch  of  visiting 
must  be  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  discretion 
•of the  individual  minister;  and  must  be  determined 
by  circumstances,  for  which  no  general  rules  can  be 
given  :  but  in  the  case  of  men  of  careless,  or  deci- 
dedly irregular  lives,  it  is  better  to  abstain  from 
visiting.  It  has  been  too  common  a  practice  to  pay 
frequent  visits  to  persons  of  this  description,  for  the 
sake  of  reproving  them,  and  urging  them  to  some 
duty.  As  we  have  shewn,  this  must  do  harm  ;  it 
weakens  the  power  of  conscience  by  saving  it  trouble, 
and  by  preventing  its  being  called  into  practice  ;  it 
makes  religion  an  oft-told  tale  to  an  unheeding  ear, 
and  blunts  the  edge  of  truth,  so  as  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing felt  when  the  mind  would  be  open  to  its  force ; 
it  produces  irreverence  of  feeling,  and  leads  men  to 
imagine  that  holy  things  are  at  their  disposal. 

We  are  so  made  that  the  mere  fact  of  being 
obliged  to  seek  a  benefit,  and  finding  it  hard  of 
access,  tends  to  increase  our  respect,  and  gives  us 
a  higher  estimation  of  it;  and  so  it  will  be  espe- 
cially with  the  things  of  God  and  the  soul.  Having 
them  placed  within  our  reach  when  we  are  in  an 
unfit  state  for  them,  makes  us  undervalue  them. 
The  holy  things  of  God  are  deep  mysteries,  hidden 
save  to  the  earnest  seeker  :  it  is  a  sin  to  treat  them 
with  levity. 
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Of  course,  such  a  system  as  this  requires  much 
on  the  part  of  the  priest ;  he  must  himself  be  re- 
gular in  his  plan,  even  to  the  smallest  minutiae  of 
conduct ;  he  must  keep  up  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness the  merest  shell  of  his  parochial  plans ;  he 
must  have  a  particular  definite  scheme  of  operation 
for  the  very  smallest  point  of  his  parochial  manage- 
ment ;  he  must  be  as  strict  in  not  visiting  too  much 
as  in  not  doing  it  too  little  ;  he  must  visit  those 
who  less  need  it  (and  that  with  a  carefulness  of 
judgment  which  is  wearisome)  in  order  to  have 
effect  on  those  he  does  not  visit ;  in  fact,  he  must 
visit  as  much  for  the  sake  of  those  he  is  willing  to 
see,  as  for  those  he  will  not  see.  The  least  devia- 
tion or  error  in  judgment  may  be  most  fatal  in  its- 
effects :  he  will  be  obliged  to  make  much  of  what 
seems  the  most  trivial  conversation  of  three  minutes 
with  any  of  his  people  ;  he  must  suit  each  word  and 
sentence  to  individual  character,  disposition,  and  cir- 
cumstance. His  life  and  conversation  will  be  one 
of  constant  effort  of  judgment  and  discrimination, 
but  he  is  called  to  it,  and  sufficient  grace  is  given. 

Nothing  is  trifling  which  a  clergyman  does — no- 
thing is  indifferent ;  every  word  and  each  action 
must  be  weighed,  as  they  are  all  closely  watched, 
and  he  is  bound  to  make  them  all  give  weight  to  his 
holy  calling. 

He  may  seem  to  be  doing  little,  while,  in  fact,  he 
is  doing  much.  His  omissions  must  be  intentional, 
and  his  very  silence  ought  to  have  a  depth  of  mean- 
ing, of  which  only  himself  is  conscious,  and  others 
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are  left  to  guess  at.  Judgment — plan — system — 
due  observation — discrimination  of  character :  these 
are  the  points  he  should  aim  at  rather  than  showy 
activity  or  zeal,  which  lie  on  the  surface.  Of  course, 
first  and  foremost,  personal  holiness  and  instant 
prayer.  No  opinion  must  be  expressed  at  hazard, 
even  on  minutest  points.  Every  thing  said  and 
done  must  form  part  of  his  parochial  system.  This 
is  not  easy.  What  are  called  activity  and  zeal  are 
easier,  and  have  more  tangible,  ostensible  compen- 
sation. The  one  leaves  men  very  much  to  work 
out  their  own  inward  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  other  saves  them  the  trouble ;  the  former  may 
seem  to  give  less  to  the  priest  to  do,  but  we  have 
shewn  how  false  this  is ;  it  makes  every  action  of 
consequence,  and  his  continual  presence  among  his 
people  needful,  to  influence  their  minds  and  con- 
sciences. 


Religious       25.  The  formation  of  bodies  to  aid  parochial  minis- 

Fraterni-  . 

ties.  tration  is  another  most  important  question  connected 
with  the  subject.  If  the  plan  of  sisterhoods  of  mercy 
could  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  parochial 
system,  and  some  centre  and  home  be  found  where 
persons  who  want  a  work  to  employ  wasted  ener- 
gies, to  give  them  a  recognised  position  in  social 
and  active  life,  and  to  find  objects  on  which  to  be- 
stow strong  sympathies  and  yearnings,  which  other- 
wise have  no  special  channel  for  exhaustion,  how 
much  strength  might  be  given  to  the  clergyman  in 
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carrying  out  his  work,  how  much  of  actual  benefit 
would  be  bestowed  on  the  poor  themselves,  and 
how  great  a  boon  would  be  conferred  on  the  per- 
sons employed,  by  thus  giving  them  a  work  and  a 
positio  n  The  great  work  of  recovering  or  instruct- 
ing those  who,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  the  cler- 
gyman, and  especially  the  unmarried  clergyman,  is 
cut  off  from  instructing,  would  be  effected  by  such 
an  operation  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Only  in  such 
societies  let  us  be  satisfied  with  reality  of  intention, 
and  not  concern  ourselves  too  much  about  the  use 
of  antiquated  names  and  habits,  which  often  would 
in  our  day  prevent  their  being  accepted  and  trusted, 
and  which  give  to  many  persons  an  idea  of  trifling. 
The  detail  of  it  would  be  too  minute  and  long  to 
enter  on  in  a  limited  space  like  this ;  it  is  being 
nobly  tried  in  one  large  town  at  least ;  but  I  feel 
that  the  parochial  system  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  perfect  without  the  recognition  of  some  such 
body. 


26.  Our  parochial  system  is  so  worked  and  ar-  Devotion 
ranged,  that  one  part  hangs  loose  from  another :  and  of  plan! y 
the  connection  of  one  part  with  another  is  often,  as 
it  exists,  but  little  manifest.     Unity  of  plan  would 
throw  a  force  into  every  one  of  these  parts,  which 
untried  is  hardly  conceivable.     If  the  education  of 
children  is  looked  at  as  carrying  out  the  work  of 
Baptism  and  Confirmation :  if  the  latter  be  viewed 
as  a  step  leading  immediately  to  first  Communion, 
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and  all  as  the  first  steps  of  a  holy  series  going  on  to 
the  end  of  life ;  "  from  strength  to  strength,"  until 
the  soul  appear  "  perfect  before  God  in  Sion ;"  if 
first  Communion  were  viewed  as  the  introduction  to 
a  systematic  life  of  rule  and  discipline,  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  spiritual  warfare ;  and  that 
life  of  discipline  thrown  into  close  connection  with 
other  parts  of  the  religious  life  of  the  parish,  daily 
prayer  and  weekly  Communion ;  what  life  and  ener- 
gy, what  reality  and  point,  each  part  would  receive 
from  the  other,  and  how  much  the  priest  himself 
would  be  urged  on  to  his  work,  by  seeing  that 
his  work  consisted  of  links  and  chains,  not  one  of 
which  might  be  dropped.  The  smallest  sphere  of 
labour  and  the  smallest  population,  would  afford 
scope  and  room  for  the  energy  of  the  most  devoted 
spirit,  and  the  power  gained  by  unity  of  plan  and 
system  of  action,  would  considerably  make  up  for 
the  apparent  difficulties  of  large  and  over-populated 
places.  No  clergyman  with  a  hundred  souls  would 
feel  at  a  loss  for  a  full  occupation  of  time,  and  none 
need  sink  under  a  withering  despondency  on  account 
of  the  number  of  apparently  distinct  works  which 
appear  starting  up  on  all  sides.  The  mere  fact  of 
connection  simplifies  separate  parts  ;  and  a  few  ac- 
tions to  be  performed  without  reference  to  each 
other  present  a  difficulty  which  passes  away  when 
one  is  made  to  blend  with  the  other,  and  the  full 
performance  of  the  first  is  only  achieved  by  passing 
on  to  the  second.  It  is  true  that  no  life  is  less 
definite,  and  more  at  individual  will,  than  that  of 
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the  parish  priest;  and  yet  none  ought  to  be,  and 
might  be,  more  rigidly  systematic ;  but  the  system 
must  be  self-imposed.  The  man  of  public  business 
and  trade  is  bound  by  rules,  according  to  which  he 
does  his  duty  or  neglects  it ;  we  have  no  such  call 
externally,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
without  one ;  few  men  are  with  decency  so  able  to 
leave  their  work  as  the  parochial  clergy ;  every  call 
to  a  public  meeting  can  be  attended  to  by  them 
with  an  ease  found  in  no  other  profession ;  and  yet 
none  ought  to  be  so  tied  to  their  work.  Few  men 
are  so  often  heard  to  complain  of  want  of  definite 
plan,  or  have  more  hours  at  their  disposal  for  re- 
laxation ;  no  other  sphere  of  life  in  the  world  will 
so  easily  admit  of  this ;  and  the  man  in  any  other 
sphere  who  would  attempt  it,  would  immediately 
sink  in  his  professional  position  as  unfit  to  gain  a 
standing.  Then  why  should  the  clergyman,  who 
has  the  care  of  souls,  whose  advance  or  retrogres- 
sion is  a  work  of  much  peril,  be  absent  a  week 
and  often  a  fortnight,  while  the  tradesman  cannot 
undercalculate  by  one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  call 
on  his  time?  The  very  way  in  which  the  proverb 
"of  a  clergyman's  fortnight"  has  become  familiar, 
shews  that  the  work  of  a  large  part  of  the  clergy 
has  dwindled  into  the  performance  of  services  on 
Sunday.  Are  there  not  infinite  vocations  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday  in  which  we  must  be  fully 
employed  ? 

It  will  not  be  an  unusual  case  to  find  the  Sunday 
a  somewhat  weary  and  pointless  day  to  a  clergyman 
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when  the  immediate  work  of  the  services  is  over, 
because  they  have  not  yet  found  in  schools  and  in- 
dividual souls  the  amount  of  labour  which  would 
engross  and  interest  them.    It  seems  no  uncommon 
case  to  find  men  complain  of  so  little  actual,  de- 
finite, and  compulsory  work  in  parochial  routine, 
that  they  are  compelled  to  find  for  themselves  other 
vocations  and  employments,  when  they  have  them- 
selves created  the  vacuum  by  throwing  up  parish 
education  into  the  hands  of  another.     The  study 
of  Church  architecture  and  music,  editorship  and 
secretaryship,  must  be  the  relaxation  only,  not  the 
primary  pursuit  of  the  man  who  holds  the  cure  of 
souls.  He  has  a  higher  call  than  all  or  any  of  these, 
and  if  some   have  thrown  themselves  into  these, 
they  have  surely  neglected  and  cast  aside  their  own 
true  and  high  vocation.     Each  man  has  his  own 
work,  let  each  man  do  it. 

Nothing  will  be  more  beautiful  and  pointed  than 
the  life  of  the  clergyman,  if  he  once  realizes  his  in- 
dividual relationship  to  each  individual  soul  under 
his  charge.  Each  service  of  the  Church  will  be  a 
centre  round  which  will  circle  a  hundred  incidents. 
The  reception  at  Baptism  would  be  realized  as  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  events,  which  through 
life  would  be  affected  by  the  services  of  the  Church. 
Many  circumstances  of  the  child's  life  would  tell 
towards  the  formation  and  completion  of  his  spiri- 
tual character :  illness  would  be  a  link  within  the 
chain,  and  the  visit  to  the  cottage  of  the  sick  child 
would  be  but  one  of  a  hundred  opportunities  of 
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carrying  on  the  spiritual  management  of  that  soul : 
each  fault  would  be  an  opportunity  of  applying  the 
reproof  and  chastisement  needful  towards  forming 
the  character  required.  When  illness  threatened 
death,  what  force  would  the  mention  of  the  name 
in  the  prayers  in  church  receive,  by  the  case  being 
one  thoroughly  known  and  realized  as  an  object  of 
individual  regard  and  affection.  The  school  prayer 
would  call  to  the  mind  of  the  children,  and  the 
mention  of  the  name  in  church  would  do  the  same 
for  the  adults,  that  the  illness  was  a  real  act  of 
God's  providence  towards  a  member  of  their  own 
body ;  and  when  death  did  at  last  sever  the  link  of 
visible  connection  and  intercourse,  what  force  would 
not  the  burial-service  and  the  quiet  assemblage  at 
the  churchyard  grave  gain,  when  the  person  whose 
remains  were  to  be  interred  was  one  felt  to  be  re- 
lated to  all  present  by  his  nearness  to  the  heart  of 
their  minister,  the  common  parent  of  all  his  people. 
Meaning  would  be  elicited  from  services  and  acts, 
which  now  often  stand  out  barely,  and  without 
point ;  the  life  of  the  individual  would  become  the 
context  and  interpretation  of  each  religious  act  and 
service.  Let  a  clergyman  once  realize  this  strong 
personal  connection  with  his  people,  and  every 
scene,  and  act,  of  his  parochial  life,  will  become 
invested  with  interest  and  responsibility. 


27.  There  are  still  points  we  might  dwell  upon  for  Burial  of 

the  dead. 
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more  effectually  carrying  out  the  parochial  system. 
I  have  alluded  just  now  to  the  funeral.  It  might 
be  made  a  striking  and  important  opportunity.  If 
a  point  be  made  of  its  being  decently  arranged; 
if  the  children  who  may  be  present  are  taught  to 
look  respectfully  on  the  last  act  of  the  earthly 
journey,  and  to  stand  round  the  grave  uncovered, 
and  to  take  actual  part  with  their  books  in  the 
service ;  if  they  are  taught  to  leave  the  church- 
yard in  an  orderly  manner,  and  to  respect  the 
graves  ever  after,  a  force  would  be  given  to  the 
service,  and  a  consoling  realization  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  which  is  continually  thrown 
away  in  the  hurried  funeral,  the  irreverent  gazing 
and  indifference  of  attendants,  the  noise  of  children 
who  come  as  to  a  sight,  and  the  small  respect  paid 
to  churchyards  themselves  at  all  times.  We  want 
our  people  to  realize  the  Communion  of  Saints  ;  we 
want  them  to  understand  that  the  departed  still 
exist,  and  their  memory  is  not  to  pass  away.  We 
want  them  to  feel  that  there  is  a  vacuum  here  whose 
object  is  in  Paradise ;  we  want  them  to  connect 
those  they  have  lost  with  their  own  daily  journey  to 
church,  and  as  they  pass  the  graves  of  those  they 
loved,  whose  earthly  remains  rest  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  wall  within  which  they  once  worshipped ;  we 
want  them  to  feel  it  is  as  a  voice  from  the  other 
world,  calling  them  from  earth,  and  reminding  them 
of  the  visionary  store  in  Paradise,  and  daily  telling 
them  of  souls  who  are  waiting  their  arrival  on  the 
everlasting  shore ;  what  force  the  graves  of  a  village 
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churchyard  have  to  effect  this  !  and  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  their  dignity  should  be  respected. 
How  full  of  holy  feeling  is  the  little  group  which 
marks  the  resting-place  of  a  whole  family,  its 
number  year  by  year  gradually  increasing,  as  the 
infant  rests  by  its  mother's  side,  and  the  youth 
is  numbered  with  his  sister  who  died  in  her  spring  ! 
Nor  is  this  assertion  far-fetched  and  unreal,  the  poor 
do  believe  it  deeply  and  strongly  ;  they  do  care  to 
see  the  graves  of  their  own  respected,  and  they  care 
to  lie  side  by  side.  "  The  burial  with  their  fathers," 
is  a  desire  implanted  in  man,  and  the  assertion  re- 
ferred to  here  wTill  issue  in  a  far,  infinitely  far,  higher 
affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Communion  of  Saints, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  than  any  teaching 
of  words  can  effect.  As  I  said  above,  acts  and 
rites  do  more  than  words,  and  the  religious  acts  of 
parish  life,  its  Baptism,  its  Confirmation,  and  its 
burials,  are  acts  full,  positively  full,  of  the  deepest 
instruction  in  Christian  truth.  The  decent  care  of 
the  churchyard  becomes  an  important  engine  of 
good,  and  though  in  towns  these  weapons  may  be 
less  available,  there  are  generally  some  opportuni- 
ties of  greatly  improving  its  state. 


28.  Many  more  ideas  might  be  suggested  as  to  the  Marriages. 
fuller  development  of  the  social  life  of  the  poor  in 
parishes,  but  the  subject  would  be  too  long  to  do 
more  than  hint  at  here.     The  raising  the  dignity 
and  holiness  of  matrimony  by  making  a  marked  and 
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striking  distinction  between  the  marriages  of  those 
who  have  violated  the  laws  of  chastity  and  those 
who  approach  it  holily  and  purely ;  that  distinction 
being  perhaps  in  part  made  by  the  clergyman  in 
person  assisting  at  or  absenting  himself  on  the  day 
from  the  home  of  the  parties.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
would  be  thrown  away;  the  poor  do  value  such 
attentions,  and  one  reason  that  all  these  acts  have 
so  fallen  in  dignity  and  importance,  has  been  that 
those  who  might  have  done  it  have  neglected  to 
give  a  grace  and  honour  to  them.  The  social  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  and  with  that  their  religious  con- 
dition, must  receive  these  attentions  and  helps. 


Wakes.  29.  Again,  the  recovery  of  the  original  intention 
of  wakes  might  tend  to  improve  the  social  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  happy  gathering  of  those  who  have 
been  long  absent  in  service  in  the  old  church  of 
their  Baptism,  the  altar  of  their  first  Communion, 
and  the  home  of  their  childhood,  would  tend  to  at- 
tach them  to  the  Church  and  to  recall  the  simpli- 
city of  early  life ;  it  would  revive  many  recollections 
and  associations  most  quickening  in  the  midst  of  a 
cold  dead  world,  and  keep  up  the  affection  of  chil- 
dren to  parents,  a  tie  so  often  sadly  severed  after 
they  have  passed  from  the  roof  of  their  early  days  ; 
it  would  bring  them  again  into  connection  with  their 
instructors  in  holy  things,  and  would  become  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who  are  yet  to  leave  their  homes  for 
a  busy  and  wicked  world.  The  clergyman  might 
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make  it  all  this,  and  prevent  its  having  charms  for 
the  dissolute  and  idle. 


30.  There  seem  to  be  some  striking  defects  in  the  character 
character  of  those  clergy  who  have  aided  the  Church  ciergy. 
movement  of  our  own  day  which  calls  for  passing 
remark  in  such  an  essay  as  this.  There  is  a  want 
of  manliness  in  many,  and  that  bold  and  independ- 
ent pursuit  of  the  great  object  which  characterizes 
the  men  of  the  world;  there  is  an  attention  to 
minutiae,  a  singularity  of  regard  to  minor  points,  a 
frittering  away  of  the  power  of  their  minds  in  con- 
ventional expressions  and  practices  which  tend  to 
lower  the  general  tone  and  caste  of  the  man ;  and 
the  form  which  the  character  results  in,  is  very  ob- 
jectionable to  that  peculiarly  manly  spirit  which 
marks  the  English  people  and  the  English  poor. 
The  use  of  conventional  phrases  will  always  tend 
to  produce  this  result ;  it  shuts  up  the  moral 
and  mental  tendencies  within  too  close  and  rigid 
limits,  which  destroy  that  boldness  which  is  an 
essential  feature  of  true  Christian  manliness. 

The  whole  life  of  discipline  and  rule,  and  the 
being  bound  down  by  dogmatic  theology,  tends  to 
reduce  within  limits  that  kind  of  independence  of 
mind  and  thought  which  characterizes  the  world; 
and  this  is  in  itself  wholesome  and  healthy ;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  dwarf  and  cripple  the  energies 
and  character  by  the  recognition  of  limitations  and 
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forms  which  are  not  essential,  by  which  originality 
of  conception,  boldness  of  action,  and  freedom  of 
thought  are  crippled  and  nearly  destroyed ;  it  is  a 
striking  and  painful  fact  that  we  find  almost  less 
originality  and  bold  individual  action  among  the 
clergy  than  any  other  body  of  men  ;  a  greater  wil- 
lingness to  tread  in  paths  marked  out  by  past  cus- 
tom, even  when  that  custom  is  manifestly  weak  and 
infirm ;  or  when  any  step  is  taken  towards  a  more 
original  line,  it  too  often  ends  in  a  result  in  which 
the  smaller  and  less  bold  parts  of  the  moral  consti- 
tution are  called  into  play.  The  clergy  have  not 
got  their  position  in  the  world,  and  are  not  gaining 
the  amount  of  respect  they  should. 

We  want  heroism  and  the  most  real  self-sacri- 
fice among  us  ;  we  want  bold  ventures ;  we  want 
hazardous  and  decisive  lines  of  action,  to  meet 
alarming  and  appalling  evils  which  are  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  our  vocation. 

The  clergy  must  live  more  out  of  the  softer  and 
more  easy  scenes  of  the  world ;  they  must  not  rest 
satisfied  with  being  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  society  they  move  in,  nor  with  filling  posts  of 
general  influence  on  weaker  minds  ;  but  they  must 
themselves  be  of  active  and  independent  spirits, 
living  protests  against  the  corruptions  and  abuses 
of  society  and  the  world  around  them,  blending  the 
different  ranks  of  society  together,  uniting  and 
healing  differences,  and  striking  out  continually 
'new  and  clear  lines  to  meet  the  cases  of  spiritual 
and  mental  destitution  and  corruption,  which  in  a 
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day  like  our  own  can  alone  be  met  by  bold  and 
original  action. 

Surely  we  have  a  noble  field  of  action  ;  surely 
human  nature  and  the  moral  being  afford  a  wide 
and  ample  space  for  justifying  vigorous  and  decisive 
actions.  If  any  men  on  earth  would  be  justified  in 
breaking  through  weak  and  unnecessary  limits  which 
common  custom  alone  has  imposed,  we  are  those 
who  will  stand  thus  excused ;  and  in  each  man's 
own  individual  sphere  he  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  inventing.  If  men  would  a  little  allow 
their  work  to  be  their  guide,  and  the  wants  and 
condition  of  their  people  to  be  the  index  of  their 
labours,  instead  of  thinking  it  at  all  times  neces- 
sary to  follow  in  a  line  already  laid  out  by  others, 
the  result  would  satisfy  them  ;  we  want  men  to  be 
rather  less  anxious  to  do  exactly  the  thing  which 
they  think  right  according  to  a  certain  customary 
rule,  than  to  attain  the  main  object  of  their  work, 
the  salvation  of  souls :  and  when  once  the  mind  is 
free  from  this  kind  of  trammel,  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion will  at  once  be  simplified,  as  men  will  them- 
selves daily  and  hourly  suggest  the  best  mode  for 
their  own  treatment.  Human  nature  is  so  variable, 
so  dependent  on  circumstances,  so  ever-changing 
and  fluctuating,  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  it  ex- 
cept by  a  system  of  work  which  is  elastic,  and 
capable  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  mind 
and  soul. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  clergy 
should  meet  the  people  on  common  ground.  It 
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will  be  impossible  to  gain  confidence  unless  men 
feel  that  those  in  whom  they  place  it  thoroughly 
understand  and  sympathize  with  them  in  every 
thing.  Sympathy  is  necessary  to  confidence,  and 
confidence  is  necessary  to  influence.  When  the 
poor  feel  that  those  who  instruct  and  guide  them 
are  living  a  life  far  beyond  them  in  comfort  and 
ease  ;  when  they  see  them  moving  in  the  style  of 
society  which  in  public  teaching  they  appear  to 
condemn,  and  seeking  the  very  excitement  they 
teach  them  to  shun ;  a  feeling  of  repulse  is  created 
instead  of  attraction,  and  they  shrink  from  those 
who  would  draw  them  to  them. 

It  is  a  truth  in  history,  that  wherever  real  influ- 
ence has  been  gained,  it  has  been  by  the  example 
rather  than  the  precept  of  the  leader  ;  and  that  the 
manifest  self-devotion  of  the  master  has  inspired 
the  disciple  with  an  enthusiasm  which  no  amount 
of  earnest  persuasion  could  have  gained  without  it : 
we  whose  vocation  is  worthy  of  a  higher  self-devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  than  any  other,  must  above 
all  men  take  the  same  course.  The  looking  for 
compensation  to  labour  in  the  ease  of  society,  and 
placing  around  ourselves  that  ease  of  domestic  life 
which  the  poor  do  not  possess,  will  immediately 
separate  us  as  with  a  bar  of  iron  from  those  we  are 
striving  to  influence  ;  when  we  urge  denial  of  life, 
and  overcoming  temptation,  they  will  then  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  themselves  argue,  that  our  free- 
dom from  anxiety  and  ease  of  living  put  us  at 
an  advantage,  and  that  they  do  not  occupy  the 
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same  ground  in  the  discussion  ;  if  our  words  are  to 
recommend  themselves,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
share  in  all  respects  with  our  people  the  hardships 
of  life,  the  late  hour,  exposure  to  weather,  readi- 
ness to  attend  every  call  at  any  time,  willingness  to 
be  at  the  sick  bed  for  nursing  or  administering  the 
comforts  so  needful  in  illness,  and,  above  all,  the 
consolations  of  religion,  counting  the  calls  of  the 
world  as  indeed  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  spi- 
ritual calls  of  our  vocation.  This  will  inspire  con- 
fidence and  trust,  and  the  affection  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  chilled,  the  respect  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  paralyzed,  will  flow  on 
in  strong  and  mighty  currents,  bearing  men's  hearts 
in  the  direction  we  could  desire.  The  poor  must 
feel  the  clergyman  to  be  his  affectionate  friend,  his 
spiritual  advocate,  his  champion  :  and  even  more 
attached  to  his  than  to  any  other  class  in  society. 
It  must  in  short  be  felt  that  the  clergyman's  is  a 
life  not  a  profession,  a  matter  of  the  heart  not  of 
mere  science  ;  a  work  in  which  he  is  fully  engaged 
with  every  deep  feeling  of  his  nature,  not  one  in 
which  he  is  simply  following  a  custom  and  obey- 
ing a  rule.  If  men  fear  that  this  kind  of  life  would 
destroy  outward  respect,  they  will  find  that  the  real 
respect  and  deference,  gained  by  true  appreciation 
and  affection,  will  produce  a  far  higher  and  more 
trustworthy  regard  than  any  merely  external  marks 
of  the  feeling  which  is  gained  by  distance,  igno- 
rance of  each  other,  and  fear.  The  respect  which 
is  willingly  yielded  by  a  loving  heart  is  far  more 
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valuable  than  that  which  is  given  as  a  matter  of 
common  custom  to  official  position.  No  one  need 
fear  the  freedom  of  real  love  ;  it  will  produce  spon- 
taneously and  freely  all  that  is  included  under  the 
terms  good  taste,  courtesy,  deference,  and  the  like ; 
for,  after  all,  these  are  the  external  offspring  of 
love,  and  the  usual  instances  which  meet  our  eye 
are  but  poor  substitutes  for  them,  copies  and  imi- 
tations, because  the  love  which  would  produce 
the  original  does  not  exist. 

A  clergyman  must  live  only  for  his  people,  and 
his  people  must  feel  that  he  does  do  this ;  till  this 
point  is  attained,  he  will  do  his  work  but  meagrely 
and  unsatisfactorily ;  he  must  actually  feel  that  his 
great  and  absorbing  desire  is  the  bringing  a  certain 
number  of  individual  souls  to  the  seat  of  judgment ; 
that  one  engrossing  thought  and  aim  must  exclude 
all  others  ;  and  desire  of  preferment,  position  in 
society,  general  and  political  influence,  cares  of  do- 
mestic life,  must  gradually  fade  away  as  stars  whose 
lustre  pales  before  the  advance  of  day,  though  they 
are  still  actually  occupying  their  respective  spheres. 
All  or  many  of  these  may  exist ;  but  they  must  be 
the  accident  not  the  essence,  the  bye-work  not  the 
aim  of  the  clerical  life  :  in  fact,  when  once  a  man 
has  realized  a  deep  and  inward  interest  in  particu- 
lar souls,  this  will  be  the  necessary  consequence ; 
that  interest  alone  will  be  enough  of  its  own  force 
and  power  to  exclude  desires  of  change  of  position, 
and  more  extended  and  therefore  shallower  influ- 
ence ;  and  a  deep  interest  realized  in  the  welfare  of 
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others  will  tend  to  cast  a  shade  over  selfishness  or 
love  of  personal  ease. 

There  are  many  more  parts  which  might  be  ad- 
verted to  in  the  parochial  life,  and  many  of  those 
I  have  referred  to  might  be  followed  out  more  mi- 
nutely ;  the  arrangement  of  village  schools,  and  the 
question  of  spiritual  counsel,  might  each  be  fol- 
lowed up  into  close  and  important  detail.  But  the 
object  here  is  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  de- 
tailed, and  to  offer  hints  from  experience  rather 
than  to  furnish  a  code  of  rules.  The  two  chief 
points  adverted  to,  parish  education  and  spiritual 
counsel,  the  education  of  the  mind  and  the  soul, 
are  the  two  centres  round  which  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  parochial  work  must  circle  ;  and  while 
with  respect  to  the  latter  many  forms  with  which 
it  is  invested,  seem  a  real  hindrance  to  the  gain  of 
the  reality,  and  should  be  deprecated ;  on  the  other 
hand,  men  cannot  too  quickly  disabuse  themselves 
of  the  idea  of  its  being  un-English,  dangerous,  or 
questionable  as  a  weapon  of  operation.  It  is  not 
un-English  ;  for  what  the  mind  of  the  whole  race 
of  man  yearns  for  cannot  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
of  nationality,  and  what  every  sect  and  class  of  dis- 
sent and  religious  movement  has  used  with  effect, 
cannot  be  declared  alien  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  If  rightly  worked  with  full  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  it  must  have  its 
effect,  and  so  far  from  producing  an  effeminate, 
slavish,  and  dependent  character,  it  will  result  in 
one  which  is  the  exact  contrary,  from  the  fact  of 
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its  freeing  the  conscience  from  the  burden  of  un- 
repented  and  consequently  enslaving  sins :  it  will 
thereby  enable  the  whole  character  to  rise  in  man- 
liness and  true  energy,  and  will  lead  it  to  the  full 
realization  of  its  hitherto  misunderstood  depend- 
ence on  God.  And  this  tendency  leads  to  an  in- 
tense desire  after  reality,  and  practical  work,  and 
dread  and  suspicion  of  every  thing  which  does  not 
directly  and  plainly  accomplish  its  end.  With  this 
kept  in  view,  those  works  and  systems  which  have 
been  found  effectual  to  the  religious  life  in  the 
Church  of  other  countries,  will  be  found  equally 
efficient  and  indispensable  here,  only  divested  of 
those  characteristics  which  may  give  them  the  very 
force  and  influence  in  Italy  which  it  deprives  them 
of  amongst  ourselves.  One  thing  to  remember  is 
this,  one  great  portion  of  English  character  has 
ever  thrown  its  religious  energy  into  the  scale  of 
religious  reformation,  and  the  strongest  of  these 
movements  has  been  Lollard  or  Puritan. 

My  remarks  throughout  refer  more  especially  to 
the  population  of  a  country  parish ;  but  in  such  a 
sphere  the  great  mass  of  our  clergy  are  living  :  it  is 
in  that  simple  line  that  those  experiments  must  be 
made  which  will  afterwards  be  applied  successfully 
in  towns. 


Rector  and      The  mode  of  carrying  on  parochial  life  seems  to 

Curate  sys-  J 

tem.         have  been  often  mistaken.     Instead  of  realizing  it 
as  a  life  of  contact  with  souls  and  sympathies,  it  has 
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been  viewed  as  a  profession.  The  distance  between 
the  rector  and  his  curate  has  only  been  equalled  by 
the  distance  between  all  and  their  flock ;  and  the 
short  stay  which  curates  generally  make  in  a  parish 
leaves  them,  as  a  class,  without  influence  on  any  body. 
The  first  rule  seems  to  be  for  every  man  to  do  all 
he  possibly  can  in  his  own  parish  towards  carrying 
out  his  work  himself,  and  if  possible  to  work  out 
his  own  scheme.  There  is  a  power  in  individuality 
of  action  and  singleness  of  will  which  is  beyond  cal- 
culation. Few  great  works  are  done  by  divided 
action,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  two  or 
three  so  exactly  to  coincide  with  the  will  of  one  as 
to  have  the  effect  of  unity  of  plan.  There  is  a  whole- 
ness, a  connection  between  parts,  a  close  linking 
together  of  one  point  with  another  in  the  concep- 
tions and  schemes  and  acts  of  individuals  which 
nothing  can  become  a  substitute  for.  This  is  true  in 
all  great  works  ;  it  is  manifestly  and  strikingly  true 
in  parochial  management ;  one  part  of  parish  life 
hangs  on  to  another ;  one  part  relates  to  the  other  ; 
church  sermons,  school  management,  personal  in- 
tercourse, all  link  on  each  other,  and  form  one  great 
chain  of  connection  between  the  soul  and  God. 
They  belong  to  each  other,  and  they  cannot  well 
originate  from  more  minds  than  one ;  one  idea  has 
given  birth  to  the  whole,  and  one  seed  is  the  germ 
of  the  whole  plant ;  each  parochial  act  hangs  on 
the  other ;  and  two  minds  can  no  more  produce  this 
unity  of  result  than  two  separate  germs  can  produce 
one  bloom.  The  effect  will  probably  result  in  a  poor 
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imitation,  or  what  is  worse,  in  two  schemes  being  at 
work  on  the  same  mind. 

One  remedy  would  naturally  be  the  effort  of  each 
man   called   to   an   independent  spiritual   cure,  to 
make  it  by  self-sacrifice  as  far  as  possible  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  individual  management ;  and  when 
this  is  impossible,  rather  to  adopt  the  line  of  sub- 
division of  the  whole  into  its  integral  rather  than  its 
component  parts  ;  on  a  larger  scale,  when  it  can  be 
done,  the  division  of  parishes  or  assignment  of  dis- 
tricts might  achieve  the  object,  and  when  this  can- 
not be  done  really,  it  may  be  done  nominally.     The 
usual  method  resorted  to  is,  the  division  into  the 
component  parts  ;    the   giving  up  schools   to  one 
man's  care,  and  the  visiting  to  another,  the  preach- 
ing to  another.     Now  this  destroys  the  view  of  the 
unity  of  idea  and  plan  recurring  through  all  the 
parts  of  parish  work ;  it  forgets  that  the  sermon  is 
the  result  of  the  visiting,  and  the  schools  the  pre- 
paration for  both :  but  no  parish  priest  can  preach 
effectually  without  he  is  speaking  to  people  whose 
intimate  cases  he  knows.      Otherwise,  each  work 
will  become  to  a   certain  degree  hollow  and  un- 
real ;    the   sermon   will    sink   into    an   essay,    and 
parish  visiting  into  an  irksome  labour ;  the  school- 
room will  become  the  scene  of  a  tedious  and  cold 
instruction,  carried  on  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
on  children  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  children 
of  a  class  who  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  respon- 
sibility, rather  than  a  family  of  baptized  children, 
who  are  travelling  with  us  to  their  eternal  home, 
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and  to  retain  and  gain  whom  is  the  anxious  work  of 
every  day  and  hour.  How  can  this  be  realized  by  a 
company  of  three  or  four  men  none  of  whom  feel 
responsibility  for  the  souls  of  the  parish,  or  if  one 
does  from  being  the  rector,  if  he  takes  up  just  that 
line  of  work  which  least  tells  on  the  minute  details 
of  the  individual  heart  and  character  ?  Every  great 
work  in  the  world  has  been  done  by  unity  of  will ; 
the  greatest  men,  and  those  who  have  achieved  the 
noblest  ends,  are  those  who  have  gone  to  their  work 
almost  unaided  by  any  other  mind ;  the  vast  idea 
their  own  mind  suggested  was  only  intelligible  to 
themselves,  and  would  have  been  marred  and  ruined 
by  the  interference  of  another.  And  every  mind  that 
is  devoted  and  earnest  is  capable  of  some  great 
aim  and  end.  If  however  such  singleness  of  action  The  Dia- 
is  physically  impossible,  or  for  other  reasons  im- 
practicable, then  the  remedy  will  seem  to  be  in 
the  real  and  true  working  of  the  diaconate.  The 
master  mind  must  still  conceive  and  work  out  his 
own  conceptions,  and  those  who  aid  him  must 
simply  and  loud  fide  help  him  in  the  line  in  which 
he  exactly  directs  them.  But  where  men  are  at 
work  with  curates,  in  too  many  places  this  is  not 
the  case ;  the  delicacies  and  courtesies  of  society  are 
conceded,  and  the  pulpit  or  the  school  prostituted 
to  false  feelings  of  civility  and  attention  ;  or  if  not 
this,  there  is  no  plan  at  all  adopted.  The  powers 
of  four  or  five  men  do  not  achieve  what  the  power 
of  one  might  if  directed  rightly,  and  the  power  of 
that  one  is  paralyzed  by  the  conviction  that  as  he 
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has  so  many  aids  he  need  not  bestow  his  full  energy 
to  the  work.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  that  the 
system  of  distance,  of  official  prudery,  has  crept  into 
this  relation  of  life,  and  the  fictitious  and  withered 
relationship  of  many  educational  bodies  between 
teacher  and  taught,  finds  its  miniature  in  the  re- 
strained and  distant  intercourse  between  the  rector 
and  his  curates ;  unreality  anywhere  is  poor,  weak, 
and  powerless,  and  of  all  unrealities  the  official  dis- 
tance of  those  in  place  is  ill-placed,  and  betrays  real 
weakness  and  inability  to  achieve  the  object  in  view 
by  any  more  open  and  honest  process,  but  to  find 
this  spirit  miniatured  in  the  great  work  of  carrying 
out  spiritual  cure  is  truly  sad.  The  work  of  souls 
is  one  which  must  unite  in  every  holy  energy  and 
power  those  concerned  in  it,  and  cannot  admit  of 
being  ruled  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  world. 
In  proportion  as  the  work  on  which  confederated 
men  are  engaged  is  deep  and  real  and  earnest,  in 
that  proportion  will  all  chasms  between  them  be 
filled  up,  and  the  chains  of  their  union  be  rivetted 
by  closer  and  firmer  rivets.  The  only  distinction 
which  would  be  admitted  would  be  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  obedience,  where  the  superior  in 
spiritual  power  should  stand  in  the  position  of  one 
to  whom  the  religious  will  of  those  under  him  pays 
submission.  This  would  work  well,  nay  more,  it 
seems  the  natural  and  legitimate  way  of  men  work- 
ing together  on  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 
But  this  must  involve  two  or  three  important  con- 
ditions. The  head  of  such  a  body  must  be  first  in 
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self-abnegation,  in  giving  up  the  world,  in  putting 
aside  the  fashions  of  society,  in  living  the  life  of  the 
secluded  and  laborious ;  he  cannot  be  simply  chief 
by  having  less  to  do,  and  in  being  able  to  indulge 
more  in  society  because  he  has  curates  to  do  his 
work  ;  he  must  not  be  one  who  counts  certain 
works  of  spiritual  cure  the  drudgery  fitted  for  his 
assistants,  while  he  only  takes  what  he  esteems 
the  higher  and  more  refined  department  of  labour, 
under  which  heads  we  shall  often  find  preaching, 
visiting  the  rich,  and  attendance  on  vestries,  classed 
among  the  more  elevated ;  managing  schools,  divine 
worship,  and  visiting  the  sick,  reckoned  among  the 
inferior  works  left  to  the  curate.  This  is  surely  in- 
verting the  two  orders,  and  simply  making  spiritual 
cure  important  in  proportion  as  it  is  superficial  and 
on  the  surface,  and  unimportant  as  it  is  minute  and 
deep,  and  consequently  laborious  and  exacting.  In 
fact,  the  spiritual  work  must  be  the  reverse  of  the 
world's  work,  and  inasmuch  as  the  world  offers  its 
highest  honours  to  those  who  are  most  highly  ele- 
vated in  place,  he  who  stands  the  highest  in  spiri- 
tual cure  is  the  man  who  must  wish  for  least  of  the 
world's  position  and  importance ;  whether  it  be  in 
the  division  of  action  and  plan,  or  in  its  influence 
on  the  people  we  are  to  work  for,  it  is  equally  dan- 
gerous and  paralyzing  to  adopt  the  kind  of  line  I 
have  referred  to. 


It  may  be  important  to  some  that  I  should  offer  Spiritual 

advice  in 
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some  par-  a  few  hints  which  are  the  result  of  experience  in 

ticular 

cases.  a  country  parish,  as  to  the  guidance  of  some  of  the 
more  usual  forms  of  sin  which  come  under  the 
attention  of  the  spiritual  guide ;  because  nature 
being  so  much  the  same,  the  treatment  which  suits 
one  class  of  character  and  disposition  under  certain 
circumstances  will  be  in  many  respects  applicable 
to  similar  cases. 

In  general,  then,  it  will  be  found  in  bringing  the 
poor  or  indeed  any  persons  to  close  personal  inter- 
course, that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  realize 
to  them  that  they  are  leading  a  life  of  religion  at 
all.  Vagueness  will  be  one  of  the  first  features 
which  will  meet  us  ;  they  have  the  idea  that  they 
are  religious  simply  because  they  hold  certain  reli- 
gious opinions,  or  recognise  the  fact  of  God's  moral 
government,  and  give  their  assent  to  the  necessity 
of  certain  religious  acts.  Some  will  be  found  simply 
satisfied  with  their  freedom  from  grievous  vices 
which  mark  the  conduct  of  others,  or  with  an  in- 
tention to  do  better  on  some  future  day,  when  as 
they  say  "  it  is  put  to  them,"  while  they  are  living 
vague  unmeaning  lives ;  dreaming  away  their  exist- 
ence, and  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  lower 
creation  in  the  pointlessness  of  their  life  with  refer- 
ence to  eternity.  The  object  is  to  give  such  per- 
sons religious  consciousness,  to  make  their  spiritual 
lives  definite,  by  appointing  them  some  act  or  other 
through  which  they  may  test  their  condition.  Of 
course,  the  case  supposed  here  is  that  of  persons 
who  are  under  no  strong  convictions,  or  sorrowings 
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for  sins.  If  they  are  in  a  state  of  contrition,  and 
really  are  disturbed  on  account  of  sin,  the  course 
to  be  pursued  will  be  one  of  definite  repentance  ; 
but  if,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  which  will 
fall  under  the  notice  of  any  person  beginning  to 
attempt  this  kind  of  work,  the  state  of  mind  is  one 
of  deadness,  and  absence  of  all  religious  sensation, 
the  course  to  be  pursued  will  be  one  of  offering 
point. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  after  realizing 
some  consciousness,  is  to  achieve  the  life  by  rule. 
Religious  consciousness  is  the  very  thing  which  in 
some  cases  we  wish  to  avoid.  A  man  should  be  as 
little  conscious  of  his  religious  actions  generally  as 
he  is  of  being  in  good  health,  or  possessed  of  a  sane 
mind  :  but  the  case  of  our  poor  is  peculiar  in  agri- 
cultural parishes,  they  are  so  utterly  unconscious 
throughout  their  whole  character,  that  it  will  be  of 
the  first  importance  to  excite  this  feeling  in  degree 
at  the  outset.  Finding,  then,  a  man  aware  of  no 
religious  life  at  all  beyond  the  recognition  of  God, 
of  His  moral  providence,  and  the  importance  of 
certain  religious  actions ;  our  first  step  will  be  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  the 
greater  sins  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  youth, 
or  other  periods  of  his  life.  These  sins  will  pro- 
bably have  been  committed  without  any  idea  of 
their  criminality,  and  under  the  conviction  that 
they  may  safely  be  classed  under  the  head  of  mis- 
fortunes. The  feeling  will  be  common  that  the 
strong  leadings  of  nature,  common  customs,  and 
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the  absence  of  intended  harm  to  our  neighbour, 
will  be  sufficient  excuse  and  palliation  for  trans- 
gressions. 

It  will  be  necessary  with  such  a  person  simply 
to  act  on  some  acknowledgment  of  his  sin  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  judgment,  or  his  own  responsibi- 
lities, by  inducing  him  to  do  some  one  definite  act 
daily  which  will  require  attention,  and  the  slightest 
amount  of  sacrifice,  and  which  will  give  him  the 
conviction  that  he  is  acting  religiously.  Let  that 
act  be  the  kneeling  down  every  evening  before  re- 
tiring to  rest  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  habit,  pro- 
bably, which  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred 
among  our  poor  have  never  formed.  Let  him  per- 
form that  act  for  one  week ;  and  at  the  end  men- 
tion the  fact  of  having  done  it.  Let  each  omission 
be  exactly  mentioned  at  the  same  time  ;  and  having 
achieved  his  act  for  one  week,  let  him  go  on  to  the 
next :  he  will  take  an  interest  in  the  effort,  it  will 
give  him  his  first  feeling  of  self-respect,  his  first 
victory  over  self;  it  will  give  him  a  definite  position 
in  the  moral  world.  His  whole  character  will  rise 
with  that  act.  Let  him  take  no  step  beyond  this 
for  awhile  ;  let  him  confirm  this  into  a  habit ;  while 
he  is  doing  it,  he  will  rise  in  other  respects,  he  will 
gradually  fear  to  sin  in  swearing  and  drinking. 

Let  the  eye"  be  simply  fixed  on  one  act,  and  in- 
directly it  will  be  fixed  on  nearly  all  others.  The 
one  moral  act  may  be  the  one  suggested  above,  or 
many  others :  if  on  investigation  the  chief  fault  of 
the  person  be  found  to  be  swearing,  let  the  daily  act 
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be  an  endeavour  to  check  the  habit  of  swearing, 
and  this,  with  distinct  and  determined  effort  for  one 
whole  day,  will  tend  as  much  as  any  thing  to  form  a 
definite  religious  character,  and  give  that  very  con- 
sciousness and  self-respect  which  is  so  much  wanted. 
Very  often  the  best  daily  act  will  be  one  which  has 
reference  to  a  sin  daily  committed  ;  and  the  effort 
to  check  by  some  rule  an  oath  or  act  which  has  be- 
come a  strong  habit,  will  tell  remarkably  in  affect- 
ing and  altering  the  character.  The  object  is  to  get 
some  one  act  done  by  definite  rule  and  plan,  which 
will  require  some  vigilance  ;  some  close  study  of 
self,  that  will  give  an  opportunity  of  self-examina- 
tion afterwards. 

The  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  some  simple  practi- 
cable rule,  which  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the 
person  guided.  The  rule  cannot  generally  be  too 
simple.  When  this  is  achieved  another  may  be 
added  ;  till  by  degrees  the  character  of  the  man 
will  be  strengthened,  and  go  on  from  strength  to 
strength  ;  realizing  a  growing  self-respect  in  a  work 
which  he  clearly  understands,  and  feels  within  his 
grasp.  He  feels  what  he  does  and  can  do,  and  the 
interest  of  doing  a  possible  work  carries  him  on 
with  energy  and  spirit  to  accomplish  itc. 


31.1  have  tried  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  parochial  life, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  system  might  be  applied 

c  I  have  here  omitted  the  further  remarks  on  spiritual  instruction 
and  placed  them  in  the  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Ministry. 
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to  our  populations.  It  has  been  but  a  sketch,  for 
each  head  which  I  have  touched  on  has  been  rather 
a  suggestion  for  further  development  than  an  attempt 
at  detailed  plans.  Of  course  no  one  must  enter  on 
this  work  expecting  to  see  the  results  of  his  labour ; 
he  may  have  that  blessing,  but  it  is  the  unwonted 
gift  of  God.  He  will  find  what  the  world  will  call 
disappointments  ;  he  will  labour  long  and  hard  at 
many  cases  which  will  appear  at  first  to  yield  to  his 
efforts,  and  will  perhaps  after  years  result  in  failure. 
Ingratitude,  want  of  appreciation  of  motive,  harsh 
constructions  will  continually  arise,  like  cold  winds, 
and  chill  the  warmth  of  expectation  and  the  glow 
of  sanguine  hope :  petty  jealousies,  cases  of  meanness 
and  unkindness  in  those  on  whom  he  has  spent 
affection  and  interest,  want  of  refinement  and  good 
taste,  will  continually  create  disgust  and  annoy- 
ance ;  but  we  must  judge  of  the  poor  by  their  own 
standard,  and  not  test  them  by  the  pictures  and  re- 
finements of  our  own  minds.  They  have  ways  of 
speaking  all  their  own,  which  are  as  true  channels 
of  reality,  affection  and  gratitude,  as  our  more  sub- 
limated modes  of  expression.  We  must  remember 
they  form  the  large  class,  and  we  are  as  one  to  thou- 
sands among  them ;  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  dis- 
credit the  reality  of  their  good  feeling  merely  be- 
cause it  did  not  find  its  vent  in  the  modes  of  ex- 
pression of  a  refined  and  educated  few.  Although 
we  must  not  look  for  results  or  measure  our  exer- 
tions by  the  amount  of  success,  still  no  man  can 
work  among  his  people  with  zeal  and  energy  without 
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finding  much  to  encourage  him,  and  much  to  cause 
him  gratitude.  One  peaceful  dying  hour,  when  on 
the  pillow  of  death  the  rays  of  eternal  light  have 
found  their  way  and  resting-place  through  our  in- 
strumentality, will  be  reward  enough  for  the  labour 
of  years ;  the  last  whispered  gratitude  which  con- 
nects the  peace  of  the  dying  with  the  guidance  of 
life,  or  the  last  expression  of  affection  which  lights 
up  the  eye  before  it  sinks  in  death,  are  our  re- 
compence ;  the  return  of  confidence  in  the  man- 
ner or  open  countenance  of  the  school  child,  the 
sight  of  poverty  chased  away  and  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness taking  their  place  by  the  hearth  and  home, 
the  brow  relieved  of  its  frown  and  the  eye  of  its 
tear  by  words  of  comfort  we  have  been  able  to 
offer,  the  penitence  referred  to  our  warning,  or  the 
communion  received  at  our  exhortation,  the  gra- 
dual elevation  of  mind  and  character  of  the  child 
or  the  adult,  the  increasing  numbers  who  kneel  at 
the  altar  or  worship  in  daily  prayer,  these  are  the 
clergyman's  rewards  even  here,  far,  infinitely  far 
above  what  he  could  expect,  and  enough  to  cheer 
him  through  years  of  toilsome  and  difficult  self- 
devotion.  Above  all  we  must  remember  we  have 
no  choice  left  us,  the  entire  devotion  of  every 
power,  talent,  and  moment,  is  the  heir-loom  of 
the  Cross,  the  commission  given  us  by  Him  who 
spared  not  His  own  self  for  our  sakes :  He  has 
laid  that  cross  upon  us,  and  we  have  nothing  left 
us  but  to  bear  it  joyfully ;  with  that  upon  us  self- 
seeking  is  indeed  perilous,  indolence  in  the  highest 
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degree  criminal.  We  cannot  escape  our  lot ;  there 
is  a  sufficient  grace  offered  and  an  abundant  pardon 
for  our  short-comings  when  we  are  striving  sin- 
cerely. Only  let  us  devote  the  same  singleness  of 
purpose,  the  same  zeal,  the  same  manly  energy,  the 
same  wisdom,  the  same  boldness  and  originality  of 
action  to  the  glorious  and  ennobling  work  before 
us  which  men  devote  to  the  wealth  and  honours 
which  fade  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  not  regret  it 
in  the  retrospect  of  eternity.  No  vocation  is  so 
great  and  elevated  as  ours  ;  we  deal  with  man  in 
his  highest  capacities  :  the  statesman  applies  him- 
self to  his  social  life,  the  orator  to  his  rational 
powers,  the  poet  to  his  imagination,  and  the  philo- 
sopher to  his  moral  being ;  the  physician,  the  his- 
torian, and  the  logician  all  apply  themselves  to 
some  one  or  other  part  of  his  nature ;  it  is  our  lot 
while  we  may  use  the  weapons  of  all  these,  to  have 
committed  to  our  keeping  that  with  which  each 
blessed  Person  in  the  ever-glorious  Trinity  is  con- 
cerned, the  heart  and  the  soul  of  an  immortal 
being ;  and  the  crown  to  which  we  look  as  our 
reward  is  that  which  at  His  appearing  the  "  Chief 
Shepherd'*  will  give  us,  which  "  fadeth  not  away." 

Let  us  keep  it  vividly  before  us  through  every 
day  that  the  salvation  of  never-dying  souls  is  our 
vocation  ;  the  guidance,  protection,  instruction  and 
comfort  of  those  souls  are  our  work ;  those  acts  and 
words  which  will  conduce  to  that  end  are  the  one 
absorbing  object  of  our  life ;  before  them  all  other 
employments,  however  clerical  or  sacred  in  the  esti- 
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mation  of  society,  in  truth  pale  as  the  morning  star 
before  the  rising  sun  ;  however  important  and  neces- 
sary may  be  the  management  of  large  societies,  the 
membership  of  committees,  political  agitation,  and 
vigorous  protests ;  however  beautiful  and  true  aes- 
thetic services  and  dress,  elaborate  architecture,  and 
refinements  of  manner  may  appear ;  however  valu- 
able writings,  the  result  of  much  experience  and 
thought,  may  be  to  the  world  around,  these  are  not 
the  primary  work  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  winning 
souls  to  Christ  whom  He  has  given  to  their  charge, 
is  their  first  point  of  life  ;  before  this  all  must  give 
way,  alike  the  ease  of  domestic  life,  or  if  need  be,  in 
some  cases  domestic  life  at  all,  the  calls  of  society 
and  the  refinements  of  taste.  There  are  many  works 
the  clergy  are  doing  among  those  just  referred  to ; 
but  great  though  they  be,  many  of  them  belong  to 
another  province,  and  they  will  perhaps  be  better 
and  more  fitly  done  by  the  layman  than  the  priest. 
Let  each  do  his  own  work :  it  is  a  mistake  for  the 
priest  to  leave  his  own  high  sphere  to  do  the  work 
of  another,  however  grave  and  solemn  that  work 
may  be.  Many  an  employment  may  be  religious 
in  its  object  and  yet  have  no  connection  with  the 
vocation  of  the  priest,  and  one  error  of  our  day  has 
been  the  imagining  that  every  undertaking  which 
has  a  religious  aspect  can  alone  be  done  by  the 
minister  of  God ;  the  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  work  of  laymen  is  badly  done  by  the  clergy- 
man, and  the  priest's  own  vocation  is  forgotten  or 
his  work  diluted.  Let  each  do  his  own  work  in  an 
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honest,  manly,  devoted  manner,  and  then  the  dilet- 
tantism and  affectation  too  common  around  us,  of 
devolving  on  another  our  responsibilities,  often  from 
a  mock  humility,  or  intruding  into  another's  sphere 
with  an  affectation  of  conscious  unfitness,  will  cease: 
it  is  a  trifling  which  hard-working  men  of  the  world 
would  not  endure,  and  why  should  we  ?  He  that 
applies  himself  honestly  to  his  own  vocation  feels 
fitted  for  it  by  the  power  given  him,  and  needs  to 
make  no  apology  for  what  he  claims  as  his  right- 
ful sphere  of  action.  Building  churches  and  re- 
storing windows  is  not  the  work  of  the  priest,  and 
political  agitation  and  the  platform  of  the  com- 
mittee often  will  thrive  better  in  the  hands  of  a 
layman,  while  the  very  cause  they  have  in  view 
will  be  better  done  by  the  clergyman  in  staying  at 
home  and  working  on  the  souls  committed  to  his 
individual  care.  If  his  object  is  freedom  of  teach- 
ing and  power  to  instruct  souls,  he  will  be  further- 
ing his  own  object  better  by  working  his  own  school 
and  being  present  daily  in  his  own  church. 

The  lives  of  our  clergy  partake  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  diffusiveness  and  want  of  singleness 
of  aim.  It  is  highly  painful  to  go  to  parishes  where 
clergymen  professing  Church  principles  are  living, 
yet  no  bell  calls  to  daily  service,  and  they  are  found 
on  the  platform  of  societies,  or  on  the  stage  of  an 
agitation  meeting.  Surely  the  very  point  they  have 
in  view  will  be  gained  far  easier  in  their  school-room, 
and  by  daily  prayer  in  their  own  church.  It  is  painful 
to  find  clergymen  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  value 
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of  souls  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  of  the 
Church,  yet  merging  the  priest  in  the  ecclesiastical 
architect,  while  three  hundred  poor  children  are  left 
to  a  national  school-master,  and  church  benches  are 
empty  at  daily  Prayer,  because  the  poor  have  not 
been  previously  exhorted  to  attend.  It  always  does, 
and  it  ought  to  create  a  feeling  of  distress  to  enter 
a  parish  or  a  church,  where  points  of  minute  detail 
in  externals  are  attended  to,  and  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  the  people  unheeded,  the  altar  scarcely 
frequented,  and  the  free  seats  empty. 

The  clergy  do  not  understand  the  world's  busi- 
ness ;  when  they  interfere  with  it  they  are  generally 
manifestly  out  of  their  sphere,  and  from  being  on 
the  ground  which  belongs  to  others,  they  gain  con- 
tempt instead  of  respect.  It  is  on  this  account  it  so 
often  happens  that  the  ministers  of  God  incur  the 
contempt  of  the  statesman,  the  indifference  of  the 
legislator,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  man  of  business. 
They  constantly  are  found  in  their  spheres,  and 
bring  on  themselves  the  just  imputation  of  being 
absent  from  their  own  work,  while  the  world  are 
assiduous  at  theirs.  In  our  own  high  and  holy 
vocation  we  have  enough  to  do.  It  is  at  the  altar, 
in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  our  retired  cham- 
ber, that  we  shall  be  at  our  post,  and  dare  the 
world  to  scorn  or  interfere  with  us.  There  we  shall 
effectually,  and  only  fully  effectually  there,  prepare 
our  people  to  meet  the  shocks  which  may  be  im- 
pending, and  in  laying  a  deep  foundation  in  their 
hearts  and  minds,  erect  a  temple  which,  with  God's 
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grace,  will  endure  the  winds  and  tempests  which 
are  lowering  over  our  horizon,  and  for  which  a 
reward  is  offered  us  as  high  above  that  of  the 
man  of  merely  worldly  vocation,  as  the  immortal 
soul  we  guard  transcends  in  value  the  mind  which 
is  its  handmaid,  or  the  body  which  will  sleep  in 
dust. 


I  have  thought  it  better  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  reprinting  the  remarks  on  education  which  I  made 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Remarks  on  education  have  become  in  this  day 
trite  and  proverbial,  and  to  offer  any  thing  which 
wears  the  face  of  originality  is  almost  a  hopeless 
task.  The  ever-varying  form,  however,  of  human 
nature  will  invest  perhaps  with  a  certain  freshness 
any  statements  which  are  the  result  of  even  the 
smallest  experience  in  her  school,  and  the  frequent 
contemplation  of  youth  will  suggest  ideas  as  to  its 
treatment  which  may  not  be  useless. 

It  seems  that  the  regarding  education  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  an  acquiring  ac- 
complishments alone,  is  a  mistake  into  which  edu- 
cators have  very  frequently  fallen ;  or  if  they  have 
gone  a  step  farther,  it  is  scarcely  beyond  the  addition 
of  the  formation  of  the  taste  to  the  above  attain- 
ments. The  creating  distinct  and  strong  moral 
habits — the  close  study  of  individual  character — the 
watching  minute  traits,  and  striving  to  discover  for 
what  ends  they  were  made  and  implanted,  do  not 
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seem  to  have  been  objects  contemplated  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  day.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  in- 
tellectual and  rational  powers  are  strengthened  and 
sharpened,  and  that  is  all;  no  moral  impetus  is 
given — no  moral  habit  formed — no  food  supplied 
for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  when  brought  into 
operation.  They  are  left  to  find  their  own  support ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often  they  imbibe 
poison,  not  food.  Whereas  true  education  surely 
should  influence  the  will,  and  give  it  right  tenden- 
cies— should  form  moral  habits  and  direct  the  taste 
— should  not  be  satisfied  with  bringing  out  works 
from  the  human  machine  of  the  highest  capacity, 
but  rather  should  aim  at  placing  a  main-spring 
on  those  works,  and  giving  them  an  impetus  in 
a  right  direction.  The  true  subject-matter  of  educa- 
tion is  the  heart,  more  than  the  intellect. 

Many  causes  may  account  for  the  absence  of  a 
more  exact  and  individual  mode  of  education.  It 
takes  time  and  trouble,  and  cannot  be  easily  ap- 
plied by  one  man  to  a  large  number.  Besides 
which,  it  prevents  the  arrangement  of  children  in 
classes,  over  which  one  system  of  management  will 
be  effective,  and  the  dispensing  with  which  involves 
considerable  effort.  But  education  cannot  be  edu- 
cation, in  a  true  or  high  sense,  without  this.  It 
appears  from  any  observation  of  our  nature,  that 
each  man  is  placed  here  with  certain  strong  ten- 
dencies, capacities,  characteristics,  and  constituent 
parts,  all  tending  to  a  given  point,  which  point 
they  will  reach  only  by  being  brought  out,  exer- 
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cised,  and  disciplined.  Those  ends  of  their  exist- 
ence are  a  work  for  the  Church  here,  to  enable  us 
to  fill  a  place  in  God's  great  system  upon  earth, 
and  to  fit  us  to  occupy  the  position  prepared  for 
us  above,  by  the  perfection  and  discipline  of  our 
own  individual  character.  But  whatever  the  end 
intended  may  be,  it  is  clear  that,  while  all  these 
propensities  and  tendencies  are  unheeded,  while 
all  are  cut  by  one  rule,  while  the  same  system 
is  observed  towards  the  reserved  and  the  open, 
the  innocent  and  the  penitent,  the  cold-hearted 
and  the  affectionate,  the  result  must  be,  that  the 
whole  character  will  be  dwarfed  and  stunted ;  nay, 
more  than  this,  that  it  will  actually  deteriorate, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  having  vast  and  violent 
propensities  left  without  a  fitting  object  for  their 
application,  or  a  safety-valve  for  their  exhaustion  ; 
the  result  of  which  will  be,  that  they  will  flow 
back  on  the  moral  constitution,  and  obstruct  and 
hinder  whatever  wholesome  developments  may  be 
in  process. 

The  waste  of  human  character  must  be  appal- 
ling under  this  kind  of  method.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  what  the  effect  might  be  of  a  close  and 
accurate  study  of  these  inward  indications  and 
tendencies;  how  much,  by  God's  grace,  it  might 
enable  us,  with  the  aid  of  the  expansive  and  elastic 
system  of  the  Church,  to  bring  out  high  and  great 
men  ;  in  short,  how  many  might  have  reached  an 
exalted  condition,  if  only  their  propensities  had 
been  watched,  and  their  particular  lines  attended 
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to.  As  it  is,  it  frequently  happens  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  neglected  years,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
left  of  those  paths  which  in  childhood  or  youth  so 
plainly  pointed  at  distinct  and  elevated  ends. 

We  may  exemplify  this  in  some  such  case  as 
was  suggested  ahove.  Take  a  boy  whose  mind  is 
naturally  irreverent,  and  deficient  in  religious  aspi- 
rations, with  perhaps  a  rationalizing  cast,  and  place 
before  him  high  motives,  expect  from  him  high 
acts :  the  effect  will  be  to  create  disgust  in  him, 
confirm  the  predisposition  to  scepticism,  and  in- 
spire a  settled  distaste  for  religion ;  and  in  the  end 
you  will  probably  have  to  discard  him  altogether, 
owing  to  his  confirmed  opposition  to  all  that  is 
right.  But  apply  to  that  character  a  method  suited 
to  his  capacities  ;  approach  him  on  lower  grounds — 
grounds  which  he  will  acknowledge — appeal  to  him 
as  a  rational  being,  and,  if  possible,  avoid  so  bringing 
forward  high  motives  as  to  create  a  conscious  repug- 
nance in  his  mind,  by  which  his  aversions  will  be- 
come strengthened  ;  address  to  him  what  he  does 
acknowledge  sympathy  with,  and  you  will  gradually 
lead  him  on  till  his  whole  tone  has  become  elevated, 
and  high  aspirations  developed.  It  is  manifest  that 
such  a  process  as  this  will  require  great  patience 
and  close  observation ;  but  without  great  patience, 
such  a  boy  as  this  will  be  (as  thousands  have  been) 
cast  aside,  though  clearly  there  are  elements  of 
character  in  him  which  were  intended  to  be  educed, 
and  which  would,  if  attended  to,  have  enabled  him 
to  fill  that  place  in  God's  scheme  for  which  he  was 
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born.  In  every  one  there  are  those  first  seeds  of 
natural  character  and  baptismal  grace,  which,  if 
duly  cultivated,  will  produce  that  perfect  Form 
which  the  individual  was  intended  to  become,  but 
which,  if  neglected,  will  gradually  dwindle  out,  to 
his  temporal  and  eternal  ruin. 

Again :  take  other  examples.  In  every  set  of 
boys,  there  will  probably  be  one  who  is  naturally 
ambitious,  and  conscious  of  an  inward  yearning 
after  the  attainment  of  influence,  and  the  capacity 
for  achieving  that  object.  There  will  be,  perhaps 
by  his  side,  a  boy  of  an  opposite  cast  altogether, 
whose  chief  inclination  tends  towards  ease,  quietness, 
and  irresponsibility,  with  probably  a  vein  of  vanity 
and  trifling  conceit  about  him.  It  would  clearly 
be  a  mistake  to  treat  these  two  under  the  same 
system  :  if  it  were  one  that  suited  the  latter  boy,  it 
would  injure  the  former ;  since  the  necessary  check 
that  should  be  given  to  the  self-confidence  and  in- 
dolence of  the  one,  would,  when  applied  to  the 
natural  yearnings  of  the  other,  produce  a  baneful 
effect — it  would  either  check  the  whole  impulse, 
which  was  intended  to  have  a  vent,  or  that  impulse 
would  direct  itself  into  another  channel — would  in- 
fluence for  evil,  instead  of  for  good — would  spend 
its  powers  in  corrupting  schoolfellows,  instead  of 
in  receiving  discipline  and  strength,  by  which  it 
might  hereafter  benefit  mankind ;  or  perhaps  it 
would  find  for  itself  a  sphere  of  apparent  useful- 
ness, misguided,  and  probably  mistaken.  We  must 
guide  tendencies,  or  they  will  guide  themselves ; 
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any  thing  like  an  enlarged  scheme  of  education  or 
Church  discipline  must  find  a  place  and  scope  for 
every  class  of  character  and  energy ;  nothing  must 
be  neglected  which  has  a  trace  of  God's  creative  or 
regenerating  hand  upon  it,  since  each  trait  of  dis- 
position is,  as  it  were,  His  finger  pointing  in  one 
direction,  with  the  words,  "  This  is  the  way ;  walk 
ye  in  it." 

We  might  instance  another  case.  There  are  dis- 
positions in  which  love  and  affection  are  so  powerful, 
that,  if  appealed  to,  they  will  lead  the  child  to  almost 
any  acts  of  obedience  and  patience.  These  tenden- 
cies should  be  noticed  and  directed;  it  would  be 
absurd  to  treat  a  boy  possessed  of  these  feelings,  and 
one  who  was  destitute  of  them  and  unconscious  of 
any  of  the  kind,  in  the  same  manner.  The  power 
of  love  is  placed  in  the  disposition  for  the  sake  of 
being  acted  on,  and  made  the  instrument  of  good 
to  the  possessor ;  and  that  in  such  degree,  that,  if 
neglected,  it  will  become  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing.  Such  a  boy  yearns  for  an  object  on  which 
to  bestow  his  power  of  affection ;  he  very  likely 
found  it  in  a  parent  or  brother  at  home  ;  but  that 
home  once  left,  he  too  often  seeks  for  it  in  vain  in 
school  or  in  the  world.  The  educator  may  be- 
come the  object ;  he  may  place  himself  as  the  point 
which  may  receive  and  exhaust  that  affection ;  he 
may  work  through  it  as  a  most  powerful  means 
of  reaching  the  final  end  in  the  education  of  the 
youth,  the  attainment  of  obedience  and  discipline. 
Such  feeling,  once  evoked  and  worked  through, 
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becomes  an  instrument  of  indescribable  power,  far, 
infinitely  far,  beyond  the  influence  of  fear  and 
terror.  The  eye  of  the  teacher  may  become  the 
index  of  his  mind  and  feeling  towards  the  boy ;  a 
glance  may  impart  forgiveness,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn the  reciprocal  expression  of  satisfaction,  obe- 
dience, and  peace.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  use  the  same  treatment  in  the  same  way  towards 
a  boy  of  cold  and  unamiable  disposition  ;  he  would 
neither  understand  nor  thrive  under  the  process ; 
it  would  take  the  shape  of  the  worst  of  unreality, 
and  create  disgust  and  aversion. 

Simplicity  and  guilelessness  of  character  need, 
in  the  same  way,  the  most  anxious  study  and  care- 
ful management.  While  in  most  characters  you 
have  to  create  consciousness  and  self-confidence, 
in  the  simple  you  have  continually  to  be  on  your 
guard,  lest  you  give  a  consciousness  which  will  be 
far  inferior  to  the  existing  condition  of  instinctive 
goodness. 

In  short,  the  educator  must  be  guided  by  nature 
in  the  choice  of  his  weapons  and  the  mode  of  his 
attack,  and  not  blind  his  eyes  to  all  natural  hints, 
and,  by  fusing  all  traits  of  disposition  into  one, 
apply  one  system  as  the  panacea  for  every  moral 
evil. 

While  certain  points  of  the  moral  constitution 
will  be  the  better  for  an  expansive  and  united  sys- 
tem, other  parts  require  the  most  delicate,  minute, 
and  critical  care.  Any  true  plan  of  education 
must  recognise  and  act  on  both  of  these  principles. 
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In  any  number  of  boys  there  will  be  found  as  many 
different  characters  as  there  are  individuals  ;  and 
the  more  each  is  watched  and  brought  out,  the 
more  apparent  will  the  difference  become ;  these 
manifest  hints  of  nature  are  not  to  be  passed  by ; 
it  is  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  only  guiding 
hand  we  have  in  this  matter,  to  take  no  notice  of 
such  tendencies.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  the  same 
rule  to  the  naturally  vain  and  the  naturally  diffi- 
dent, to  the  energetic  and  the  indolent,  to  the 
truthful  and  the  equivocating,  to  the  youth  pos- 
sessed of  high  spiritual  aspirations  and  to  him  who 
is  scarcely  open  to  the  appeal  of  the  lowest  reason, 
to  the  strongly  sensual  and  to  the  pure  and  intel- 
lectual ;  the  same  teaching,  the  same  discipline,  the 
same  words,  the  same  reproof,  the  same  encourage- 
ment, may  destroy  the  one  and  save  the  other. 

Another  essential  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
working  of  education,  resulting  from  the  idea  on 
which  men  have  acted,  of  the  entire  corruption  of 
each  part  of  the  whole  human  being.  Some  men 
appear  to  think  that  our  nature  is  so  utterly  viti- 
ated, that  there  is  not  one  high  or  good  feeling 
left  to  which  we  can  hope  successfully  to  appeal. 
Among  other  evil  results  of  which  view  is,  the  im- 
pression that  correction  can  never  be  applied  to 
the  moral  character,  except  forcibly  and  against 
the  will  of  the  recipient.  The  higher,  truer  view 
is,  that  there  are  distinct  leadings  to  good  in  every 
one  ;  if  not,  we  ignore  baptismal  regeneration  and 
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the  image  of  God  in  man.  While  there  is  a  witness 
of  the  Divine  Being  within  us,  we  must  appeal  to 
that  witness ;  while  there  is  a  response  to  the  in- 
vitation to  wisdom,  we  must  strive  to  gain  it ; 
while  the  moral  ear  is  left,  we  must  address  it ; 
and  if  there  be  aught  in  baptismal  grace,  God  has 
a  witness  in  every  heart  and  a  response  in  every 
soul.  The  object  of  true  education  must  be  to 
work  through  these  inward  agents  and  advocates 
for  good.  No  man  is  left  without  God's  wit- 
ness ;  consequently  the  educator  should  always  ap- 
peal, if  possible,  to  the  inward  approval  of  good ; 
and  that  appeal  should  be  suited  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  and  kind  of  good  which  is  inherent  in 
the  educated.  If  the  boy  be  open  to  a  high  sense 
of  holiness  and  devotion,  let  the  educator  address 
that  sense  ;  if,  as  suggested  above,  the  irrationality 
and  misery  of  a  sinful  course  be  the  highest  view 
the  boy  is  able  to  take,  he  must  found  his  claim  to 
his  attention  on  that  inward  conviction.  Let  him 
be  real,  honest,  and  earnest  in  his  claim  upon  his 
ear,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  boy  on  earth,  unless  he 
has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  already,  who  will 
not  listen.  Goodness,  in  spite  of  all  corruption, 
does  recommend  itself  to  every  man's  reason  ;  no 
one  admires  vice  as  such,  and  for  its  own  sake. 
Baptismal  grace  and  Conscience  are  still  authori- 
tative voices  within  us ;  and  to  pass  them  by  as  if 
they  were  not  so,  is  a  distinct  act  of  unbelief  and 
irreverence.  With  this  view  the  educator  should, 
if  possible,  gain  the  consent  of  the  boy's  will  to 
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each  step  in  the  process  of  education  ;  for  instance, 
let  his  attainment  of  knowledge  be  founded  either 
on  his  sense  of  duty,  or  his  appreciation  of  the 
intrinsic  value  or  interest  of  such  knowledge  ;  let 
his  religious  acts  be,  if  possible,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  privileges  more  than  duties ;  let  his  will,  if 
it  be  possible  (and  it  is  possible),  consent  even  to 
the  reception  of  punishment,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  chastisement  corrective  of  evil,  and  aiding  to  the 
attainment  of  real  happiness.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  and  I  speak  it  from  experience,  that  most  boys 
will  go  through  threefold  the  actual  privation  of 
bodily  pleasure,  and  the  endurance  of  personal  dis- 
cipline, under  the  idea  that  these  punishments  are 
pleasing  to  God,  and  really  preparing  them  more 
for  that  condition  to  which  every  high  feeling 
within  calls  them,  than  they  would  if  they  viewed 
it  simply  as  acts  of  external  restraint,  having  no 
reference  to  their  real  well-being.  Surely  every 
view  of  punishment  we  gain  from  Holy  Scripture  is 
of  this  nature.  Let  the  educator,  if  possible,  apply 
it  in  the  position  of  a  father  and  of  a  spiritual  guide 
rather  than  of  a  school-master ;  let  him  shew  the 
boy  that  he  sorrows  with  him,  not  that  he  tri- 
umphs in  the  possession  of  power  over  him ;  and 
that  while  he  suffers  with  him  in  his  fault,  he  will 
not  rejoice  till  penitence  and  correction  be  complete. 
The  boy  will  realize  a  confidence  in  his  guide,  will 
actually  trust  him,  and  so  consent  to  his  punish- 
ment that  a  blessing  will  be  diffused  over  his  whole 
moral  being. 
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I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  one  boy 
in  a  hundred  who  is  not  open  to  this  method  of 
dealing.  The  fact  is,  boys  have  been  too  often 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  mere  machines,  butts 
for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  that  they 
were  taught  by  those  who  had  interested  motives 
only  in  the  work,  and  no  real  concern  in  their 
temporal  or  eternal  welfare.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  one  method,  I  believe  boys  will  cheerfully 
go  through  the  highest  acts  of  suffering  without 
resistance,  whereas,  under  the  other,  they  will 
scarcely  consent  to  the  least  expression  of  autho- 
rity without  compulsion ;  the  result  of  which  latter 
is,  that  a  double  character  is  produced, — a  con- 
scious desire  to  be  free  from  what  is  an  irksome 
restraint,  a  continual  smothering  of  every  little 
whisper  which  seems  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the 
plan  adopted ;  instead  of  (which  is  quite  possible) 
the  mind  of  the  boy  and  his  teacher  being  carried 
in  one  channel,  so  that  the  closest  of  unions  is 
realized,  and  the  deepest  reciprocity  of  affection 
gained.  There  will,  of  course,  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  cases  which  will  require  force  and 
coercion,  where  the  consent  of  the  will  cannot  be 
gained ;  but  these  exceptions  will  be  comparatively 
few. 

The  reason  for  all  this,  which  was  referred  to 
above,  seems  plain.  The  child  is,  of  course,  by 
Baptism,  a  born  saint,  possessed  of  a  heart  which 
is  continually,  till  sin  has  ruined  it,  suggesting 
holy  desires,  counteracting  the  evil  suggestions  of 
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an  original  nature,  and  struggling  to  rise  through 
all  obstacles,  as  water  to  its  level :  he  must,  there- 
fore, be  treated  as  ever  under  the  influence  and 
direct  guidance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit.  Take  this 
for  granted,  and  expect  to  find  in  him  such  rela- 
tionship ;  the  whole  process  of  his  education  will 
be  affected,  and  in  many  respects  materially  altered 
by  it  from  that  which  we  find  so  commonly  in  use. 
If  a  child  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  course  as  wicked, 
it  tends  to  make  him  so  ;  he  forms  his  view  of  him- 
self to  a  great  degree  from  what  he  sees  the  opinion 
of  him  to  be ;  and  having  once  discovered  that  he 
is  suspected  and  distrusted,  and  expected  to  act 
wrongly,  he  will  become  accustomed  to  that  idea 
of  himself,  and  shape  his  own  conduct  on  the  type 
thus  presented  to  his  mind's  eye. 

It  is  a  truth  in  human  nature,  that  children  and 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  but  little  knowledge 
of  their  own  characters  and  dispositions,  and  quickly 
form  that  idea  about  themselves  which  is  suggested 
by  the  conduct  of  others  towards  them.  They  see 
themselves,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the  treatment  they 
receive ;  they  become  accustomed  to  a  view  of  them- 
selves borrowed  from  without,  and  on  that  view  they 
act ;  they  see  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  will  do 
wrong,  and  think  they  therefore  must  do  wrong  ; 
they  lose  self-respect,  and  with"  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  desire  to  do  right.  It  is  remarkable  to  ob- 
serve how  much  a  man's  opinion  of  himself  affects 
his  conduct ;  how  much  he  tests  his  acts  and  motives 
by  the  standard  of  himself;  and  this  being  true,  it 
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is  of  the  first  importance  to  let  a  child  see  we  expect 
good  of  him  and  not  evil,  truth  not  falsehood.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  act  of  real  irreverence  to  approach  with 
any  other  feelings  one  who  has  received  regene- 
rating Baptism,  and  claims  God  as  his  Father.  Not 
only  does  the  taking  for  granted  that  a  child  will 
do  wrong  accustom  him  to  the  thought  of  it,  but 
often  it  will  actually  suggest  the  sin  we  profess  to 
correct.  It  is  impossible  to  see  fully  how  withering, 
how  depressing  and  ruinous  to  the  moral  condition 
of  a  boy  it  is  for  him  to  discover  that  he  is  never 
treated  with  respect.  Give  him  free  scope,  trust 
him,  take  for  granted  God's  Spirit  does  speak  within 
him,  expect  to  find  him  holy  and  good,  and  he  will 
realize  to  himself  that  he  occupies  a  firm  ground  on 
which  to  exercise  his  inward  tendencies ;  his  cha- 
racter will  develope  itself  in  that  direction  towards 
which  his  feelings  guide  him,  and  he  will  return  to 
his  educator  that  confidence  he  has  received ;  and 
it  will  be  his  delight  to  shew  that  that  trust  has  not 
been  misplaced. 

There  is  an  impression,  and  not  an  unnatural 
one,  that  this  close  observation  and  guidance  of 
boys'  natural  tendencies  will  unnerve  the  vigour 
of  the  constitution,  and  destroy  manliness  of  cha- 
racter. It  is  perfectly  true,  that  where  treat- 
ment of  this  kind  is  adopted  partially,  and  with- 
out being  fully  and  consistently  applied  in  each 
and  every  part,  this  will  be  the  result,  and  boys 
will  become  unhealthy  from  a  continual  tendency 
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to  self-consciousness  and  an  over-dependence  on 
others;  but  this  fault  will  reside  in  the  educator, 
and  the  imperfect  method  in  which  his  scheme  has 
been  applied  and  worked.  A  priori,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  such  will  be  the  result,  and  expe- 
rience in  the  few  instances  in  which  we  have  the 
power  to  read  it,  shews  us  that  it  need  not  be  the 
case.  Our  original  creation  contemplates  the  gradual 
approach  to  a  state  higher  than  that  in  which  we 
are  born  ;  that  perfect  condition,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  which  we  can  reach,  must  be  attained 
by  the  application  of  each  constitutional  element  of 
the  character  to  its  proper  object.  The  subject  of 
those  tendencies  cannot  do  the  work  for  himself,  he 
needs  an  educator ;  and  the  work  of  that  educator 
is  the  judicious  and  close  application  of  each  part 
to  its  true  end.  The  human  being  falls  short  of 
attainable  perfection  if  the  working  out  of  one  such 
constitutional  germ  be  overlooked,  and  the  youth 
thus  neglected  feels  the  loss  of  it  throughout  his 
after  life.  "  The  child  is  father  to  the  man."  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  true  aim  of  nature 
in  the  whole  man  is  attained  till  the  completion  of 
this  work  on  each  of  his  powers,  and  in  that  com- 
pletion will  consist  true  manliness.  The  aim  of 
nature  cannot  be  imperfect,  and  if  the  effort  to 
work  out  her  hints  results  in  an  imperfect  charac- 
ter, the  fault  must  lie  with  the  educator.  Manliness 
and  energy  of  character  must,  of  necessity,  be  the 
points  in  the  human  being  to  which  nature,  as  a 
whole,  tends. 

s2 
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It  has  often  happened  that  men  who  have  used 
the  kind  of  system  advocated  above,  have  worked 
it  partially, — have  allowed  many  of  the  seeds  of  the 
character  to  remain  in  an  undeveloped  condition, 
forgetting  that  the  human  mind  which  is  incom- 
pletely educated  is  in  a  condition  inferior  to  that 
which  has  received  no  education  at  all.  The  rough, 
uncultivated  boldness  of  a  savage  will  be  more  strik- 
ing than  the  effeminate  enervation  of  a  half-formed 
youth.  The  former,  left  with  no  attempt  at  indi- 
vidual training  or  direct  care,  presents  a  feature  of 
severity  which  is  agreeable  to  the  mind,  when  seen 
by  the  side  of  the  contrast  we  have  referred  to  above. 
Imperfect  forms  suggest  the  idea  of  failure,  which 
is  not  suggested  where  no  effort  appears  to  have 
been  made.  But  the  perfect  work  of  education 
will  effect  something  of  a  far  higher  stamp  ;  and 
manliness  combined  with  religion,  generosity  dis- 
ciplined by  personal  denial,  independence  leavened 
by  humility,  will  be  more  truly  great  and  admirable 
results  than  we  are  often  in  the  habit  of  contem- 
plating. There  is  nothing  abstractedly  great  or 
admirable  in  the  youth  who  despises  his  mother — 
who  denies  any  consciousness  of  a  tender  affection 
to  the  brother  and  companion  of  his  childhood — 
who  utters  an  oath  to  a  schoolfellow,  and  laughs  at 
saintliness  of  character  evinced  by  acts  of  holiness 
and  watchfulness.  Still  some  men  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  admiring  all  this  ;  and  even  the  good 
will  sometimes  wink  at  its  grossness,  or  admire  its 
seeming  vigour  and  manliness,  simply  because  this 
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kind  of  result  has  been  seen  in  contrast  with  systems 
of  educations,  which,  from  their  imperfect  working, 
have  resulted  in  producing  a  dwarfed  and  hypocri- 
tical character.  And  since  any  thing  approaching  to 
hypocrisy  and  meanness  is  despicable  and  odious, 
men  will  sometimes  admire  what  is  only  good  by 
contrast,  and  mistake  it  for  abstract  perfection. 
Any  thing  morbid,  affected,  or  unhealthy  in  moral 
development,  is  odious  ;  and  nothing  so  tends  to  pro- 
duce these  as  a  partial  effort  to  cultivate  the  moral 
constitution.  We  could  not  bear  intense  light ;  it 
would  be  painful,  not  pleasing.  We  need  shadows  ; 
and  certain  elements  of  character  brought  out,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  produce  actual  injury,  and  a 
painful  effect.  Religious  life  in  boys  has  continually 
resulted  in  an  affected  and  restrained  manner — an 
unhealthy  and  morbid  exterior — the  absence  alike  of 
the  reality  of  the  Christian,  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
boy,  or  the  generosity  and  openness  of  the  youth  ; 
and  this  result  has  been  attributed  to  the  effort  at 
religious  life  at  all;  while  the  fault  does  not  lie  here, 
but  in  the  mode  in  which  religious  education  has 
been  attempted,  either  by  applying  a  system  utterly 
alien  to  the  character ;  as,  for  instance,  the  attempt 
to  graft  habits  suited  to  the  Italian  mind  on  an 
English  youth  ;  or  by  such  injudicious  attention  to 
the  individual  case  as  tends,  by  excessive  cultiva- 
tion, to  produce  in  the  subject  a  manner  full  of  con- 
sciousness, vanity,  and  unreality. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  shew  the  need  of  the  parti- 
cular study  of  individual  character  in   education, 
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made  the  more  important  from  the  fact  of  our 
regenerate  condition  ;  and  to  answer  an  objection 
often  raised,  founded  on  the  dread  of  the  formation 
of  an  unreal  and  over-conscious  exterior.  There 
are  one  or  two  further  points,  to  which  I  would 
refer,  affecting  commonly  adopted  modes  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  principles  of  love  and  fear  should  be  ap- 
plied in  education.  There  is  no  essential  advantage 
in  compulsion,  nor  is  there  any  superiority  in  the 
obedience  which  results  from  coercion  exercised  on 
an  unwilling  subject,  over  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  spirit  of  love.  Corporal  punishment  is  a 
necessary  evil,  and  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  so 
by  those  who  count  it  needful.  It  appeals  to  in- 
ferior principles  and  feelings  within  us ;  feelings 
which  are  not  intended  to  be  called  into  play  until 
those  of  a  higher  order  have  been  appealed  to  un- 
successfully. The  genuine  love  produced  by  grati- 
tude, sympathy,  or  admiration,  the  love  of  appro- 
bation, respect  for  the  approval  of  the  good,  are  all 
of  them  feelings  which  rank  higher  than  those  of 
fear  and  shame ;  and  where  these  are  used,  the 
result  on  the  general  moral  character  will  be,  to 
produce  a  very  much  more  elevated  tone  than  is 
produced  by  these  latter  principles.  This  lower 
order  of  moral  feelings  is  placed  in  us  to  effect  the 
work  which  higher  ones  cannot ;  but  to  prefer  the 
former  is  inverting  the  order  of  nature.  It  really 
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seems  wonderful  that  men  should  prefer  working 
by  means  of  inferior  instruments. 

Contrast  the  two  characters  which  will  be  the 
effect  of  these  contrasted  systems. 

In  the  one  case,  we  shall  find  a  boy  viewing  his 
instructor  in  the  light  of  a  natural  enemy  and  an 
object  of  terror,  instead  of  feeling  towards  him  as 
one  whose  very  presence  inspires  confidence  and 
affection  :  his  object  will  be  to  avoid  and  shun  him, 
and  to  form  a  double  life,  a  two-faced  existence, 
one  which  may  be  assumed  to  meet  the  eye  of 
him  whose  disapprobation  is  a  matter  of  terror,  but 
whose  regard  is  undesired  and  unaimed  at ;  the 
other  face  will  be  his  real  one,  which  he  presents 
to  his  schoolfellows,  and  which  expresses  his  true 
self.  There  can  be  no  advantage  in  a  double  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  and  must  be  an  essential  evil. 

This  feeling  existing  towards  the  instructor,  a 
distaste  is  created  for  all  the  subjects  in  which  he 
is  brought  into  connection  with  him — knowledge 
becomes  uninteresting,  and  all  study  insipid.  The 
very  objects  which  should  excite  the  keenest  in- 
terest, and  would  do  so,  if  not  placed  before  the 
attention  in  a  mode  which  inspires  aversion  and 
distrust,  become  dull  and  irksome. 

There  may  be  a  certain  apparently  rough  man- 
liness produced  by  this  treatment ;  but  is  this  to 
be  gained  at  the  cost  of  all  the  higher  and  better 
parts  of  the  human  character, — confidence,  gene- 
rosity, and  truth?  Besides  which,  the  contrary 
mode  of  dealing  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  we 
can  desire  of  severity  and  vigour  of  mind. 
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One  result  of  this  state  of  things  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  illustration  : — A  boy  comes 
to  school  with  every  holy  feeling  in  embryo,  en- 
crusted in   natural  diffidence   and  boyish  reserve  ; 
he  finds  no  one  to  sympathize  with  the  faint  efforts 
at  expression  which  these  latent  feelings  seek,  since 
distance  and   fear  have  been   at  once  established 
between  himself  and   his    teacher.     It   needs    the 
deepest  trust   to  enable  him  to  refer  his  feelings 
to  another ;  and  this  trust  is  the  last  feeling  which 
that  distance  has  inspired.     The  seed  of  good  soon 
dies  within  him ;  he  feels  repulsed,  checked,  and 
thwarted,  instead  of  led  on  and  encouraged ;  and 
the  calls  to  every  vile  sin  and  profligate  course  to 
which  the  open  vice  of  his  schoolfellows  invites  him, 
find  a  ready  response  from  a  mind  already  prone  to 
evil  and  conceived  in  sin.     This  boy,  full  of  tender 
feelings  of  aifection,  of  delicate  respect,  of  a  keen 
conscientiousness,  which  has  been  nourished  with 
care  by  a  parent's  hand  at  home,  would  still  love 
the  objects  which  naturally  attract  his  affections, 
and  still  pay  deference  where  it  was  due ;  but  he 
comes  to  school  and  all  these  tendencies  are  crushed 
and  blighted.     His  affections  for  home  and  the  ties 
of  family  become  objects  of  ridicule ;  he  dare  not 
express  them ;  he  soon  himself  joins  in  the  laugh 
against  the  very  feelings  in   another  which  were 
laughed  out  of  himself;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  whole  band  of  scoffers,  or 
the  object  of  their  scorn,  who  does  not  feel  himself 
inwardly  conscious  of  the  very  same  affections  they 
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are  leagued  to  decry,  and  which,  if  taken  singly, 
and  transplanted  from  the  soil  of  school,  they  would 
again  express,  and  perhaps  glory  in.     Where  is  the 
use  of  this  unreality — this  mockery  of  the  guiding 
hand  of  God  within   us  ?     There  follows   a  stiff, 
restrained,  formal  demeanour  before  his  superior, 
which  becomes  the  cause,  as  it  has  been  the  result, 
of  suspicion,   a  natural  aversion  for  his  presence 
and  control,  a  countenance  which  expresses,  or  but 
ill  conceals,  dislike,  contempt,  and  an  intention  to 
deceive.     It  is  rare  that,  through  life,  such  a  boy 
recovers  any  feeling  of  real  regard  for  his  master. 
He  may  look  at  him  with  a  certain   satisfaction, 
resulting  both  from  the  conviction  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  his  power,  and  from  the  natural  grati- 
fication every  one  feels  in  finding  that  he  who  has 
been  the  object  of  fear  consents  at  length  to  recog- 
nise some  common  interest  with  him.     But  that 
is  all.    All  this  is  unreal,  false,  and  inferior.    There 
is  a  higher  condition  for  boyhood ;  there  are  higher 
relations  which   can   be  attained  between   the  in- 
structor and  the  taught.     This  is  the  effect  of  co- 
ercion, not  of  influence  ;  of  fear,  not  of  love ;  it  is 
a  system  of  working  through  inferior  motives,  and 
appealing  to  inferior  principles. 

In  the  same  way  that  very  boy  who  would  feel 
drawn  towards  the  aged,  the  person  in  authority,  or 
the  afflicted,  with  feelings  of  deference  and  respect, 
is  induced  to  violate  all  these  feelings,  and  to  count 
himself  worthy  of  his  position  as  a  boy,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  succeeds  in  damping  and  dwarfing  them  ; 
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and  this  is  the  result  of  school-life  generally ;  and 
this  heartless  state  of  things,  the  absence  of  personal 
sympathy  and  affection  in  the  educator  has  promoted. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  allowing  natural  tenden- 
cies to  come  out  will  effeminate  and  weaken  the  cha- 
racter. It  is  morally  impossible  that  the  following  out 
the  very  hints  and  guidings  of  the  Divine  creative 
hand  in  a  child  should  injure  and  destroy  that  child's 
mind.  It  must  be  manifest  to  the  most  heedless 
that  Nature  does  not  guide  towards  an  end  that  is 
fatal  to  her  own  object.  "  Nature  does  nothing  in 
vain ;"  still  less  does  she  implant  tendencies  in  her 
highest  subject-matter,  the  human  heart,  without 
definite  intentions  of  good  to  the  final  character.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  heeding  these  internal  traits,  the 
permission  of  affections,  the  full  recognition  of  every 
more  delicate  feeling,  should  really  injure  or  enervate 
the  final  whole ;  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  educator 
if  this  be  the  result ;  either  he  has  developed  one 
germ  without  attention  to  others  which  are  intended 
to  blend  and  counterbalance,  or  he  has  treated  them 
all  unhealthily  and  unadvisedly. 

No  man  can  think  it  a  right  state  of  things  for 
a  boy  to  make  a  mock  of,  or  at  least  to  slight, 
those  very  sensations  which,  in  his  calm  moments, 
he  approves  and  thinks  right.  This  must  result  in 
duplicity ;  and  the  fault  here  does  much  rest  with 
the  mode  in  which  education  is  worked.  Is  it  not, 
as  we  said  above,  that  men  seem  to  have  felt  it  a 
necessary  part  of  education  to  inspire  an  awe  and 
distance  at  the  first  beginning  of  intercourse  ?  And 
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is  not  this  a  sign  and  confession  of  weakness  and 
inability  to  achieve  the  object  in  view  by  the  na- 
tural means  ?  Respect  and  obedience  are  gained  at 
once  by  moral  worth  and  the  dignity  of  goodness, 
added  to  the  authority  of  position.  The  instructor 
who  assumes  a  cold  distance  and  stiff  reserve  to- 
wards his  pupil  seems  to  admit  that  he  is  too  weak 
to  work  with  real  weapons,  and  that  he  must  resort 
to  the  substitute  of  fictitious  ones.  What  is  the 
result  ?  The  loss  of  all  ease  and  confidence  at  the 
time,  and  the  nearly  certain  effect  of  indignantly 
bursting  from  restraint  when  a  boy  has  seen  through 
the  flimsy  veil,  and  found  out  the  unreality  of  the 
adopted  and  fictitious  power.  The  educator  must 
have  moral  weight ;  of  course  there  must  be  offi- 
cial dignity  and  intense  respect  inspired  by  position, 
but  these  must  in  no  shape  be  the  substitute  for 
weight  of  personal  character.  The  attempt  to  make 
it  so  will  result  in  a  poor  patchwork.  It  is  an 
anomaly  to  speak  of  a  man  without  moral  weight 
attempting  the  work  of  education. 

There  is  nothing  more  ruinous  to  a  boy  than  the 
discovery  of  having  been  deceived,  or  made  a  victim. 
The  result  is  to  drive  him  into  the  worst  excess  of 
the  opposite  extreme  to  that  from  which  it  has  been 
the  educator's  aim  to  divert  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  master  makes  a  boy 
feel  he  cares  for  him  and  loves  him,  and  does  not 
shew  a  desire  to  create  a  distance  between  them — 
where  he  inspires  confidence  and  respect,  by  shewing 
a  sympathy  with  every  portion  of  a  boy's  character, 
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the  character  which  will  result  will  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  the  one  described  above.  There 
will  be  an  ease  and  freedom  of  manner,  which  always 
recommends  itself  to  every  lover  of  truth,  and  which 
is  inspired  by  trust  and  a  desire  to  be  trusted,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  absence  of  any  over-intimacy 
and  disrespect,  from  the  real  regard  created  by  ap- 
preciation of  motive  and  character.  There  will  be  a 
feeling  that  as  no  resistance  is  offered,  as  a  matter 
of  course  no  resistance  need  be  opposed,  and  the  de- 
sire to  please  will,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature,  take  the  place  of  the  desire  to  resist.  The 
more  irksome  parts  of  study  will  become  lightened, 
by  their  being  new  channels  to  the  approbation 
of  the  instructor.  Thus  will  a  certain  delicacy  of 
refinement  be  produced,  which  only  the  appeal  to 
high  inward  principle  could  produce  ;  and  an  open- 
ness and  freedom  of  face  and  eye,  which  can  only 
exist  where  there  is  perfect  unity  of  character.  There 
will  not  be  the  same  excess  of  obsequious  deference, 
because  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  make  efforts  to 
shew  what  is  known  to  exist.  A  boy  will  feel  encou- 
raged to  confide  his  most  interior  difficulties  to  his 
master,  unhindered  by  reserve  or  shame,  because  he 
knows  he  will  not  meet  with  repulse  and  distance. 
The  sinful  influence  of  companions  will  thus  be- 
come counteracted  by  the  far  stronger  one  of  the 
moral  instructor  and  guide  ;  school  will  be  divested 
of  many  of  its  worst  and  most  alarming  characteris- 
tics, and  the  embryo  seed  of  Baptismal  Grace  will 
find  a  fitting  soil  for  growth  and  perfection.  The 
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result  that  will  be  attained  will  be  that  of  order 
without  force,  discipline  from  moral  influence,  not 
from  compulsory  control. 

It  is  only  by  such  personal  influence  that  the 
minute  and  delicate  attention  can  be  given  which 
will  check  slight  deviations  to  evil,  without  injuring 
or  violating  high  and  good  feelings  ;  which  will  care- 
fully avoid  giving  blame  where  blame  is  not  deserved, 
and  always  give  encouragement  where  encourage- 
ment is  needed  ;  which  will  equal  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  a  sin  with  the  amount  of  that  sin  itself,  and 
shrink  from  treating  as  equally  heinous  the  accidental 
destruction  of  property  and  a  breach  of  the  Eighth 
Commandment.  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  allow  a 
boy  to  feel  that  he  is  unjustly  blamed.  He  is  con- 
scious that  the  amonnt  of  blame  is  disproportioned, 
and  this  impression  once  created,  soon  works  on 
to  entire  self- exculpation  ;  our  evil  nature  is  ready 
enough  to  shelter  itself  under  plausible  excuse  ;  the 
sinful  heart  uses  no  sound  logic  in  the  deductions 
it  draws  from  the  premises  offered,  and  entire  self- 
exculpation  is  no  uncommon  conclusion  arrived  at 
from  the  premises  offered  by  disproportioned  blame. 
Of  all  species  of  correction,  that  which  evokes  the 
feeling  of  shame  is,  when  misapplied,  the  most  inju- 
rious. To  call  up  the  sensation  of  shame,  when  the 
intention  of  youth  has  been  good,  when  the  fault  is 
one  of  accidental  carelessness  or  natural  infirmity, 
is  of  all  mistakes  the  most  fatal  to  true  education. 
While  misapplied  blame  is  injurious,  withheld  en- 
couragement and  approval  is  equally  so  ;  our  na- 
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tures  often  need  encouragement  as  much  as  check ; 
diffidence  is  as  common  as  confidence ;  distrust  in 
possessed  powers  as  frequent  as  overtrust  in  them. 
We  often  see  these  mistakes  most  fatal  where  youths 
are  urged  in  a  course  of  work  utterly  alien  to  their 
taste  and  capacities,  and  yet  judged  by  the  standard 
of  those  who  are  proficients  in  it. 

The  importance  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  of 
studying  carefully  the  particular  turns  of  each  boy 
for  the  pursuits  of  after-life  ;  for  manifestly  that  to 
which  he  has  a  direct  tendency  is  the  line  by  which 
he  will  probably  most  efficiently  do  his  work  as  a 
member  of  the  human  society. 

By  the  help  of  this  kind  of  discrimination,  many 
feelings  which  are  now  poorly  and  meagrely  gained 
through  force,  would  spring  up  freely  and  spontane- 
ously; and  respect,  obedience,  courtesy,  value  for 
what  was  truly  great,  kindness,  and  self-denial, 
would  be  the  natural  offspring  of  the  heart,  and 
flourish  with  a  health,  a  freedom,  and  an  ease, 
which  would  present  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
stiff  and  often  hypocritical  appearances  of  those 
which  we  so  often  see  among  youths  of  every  rank 
in  English  society. 

Of  course,  this  mode  of  dealing  requires  effort, 
labour,  and  trouble ;  but  what  subject-matter  on 
earth  so  deserves  that  trouble  as  the  mind  of  a 
Christian  youth  ? 

There  is  one  object  also  which  surely  should  be 
kept  especially  in  view  in  education,  and  that  one 
which  the  practical  teaching  of  the  day,  it  is  to 
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be  feared,  but  little  recognises  or  aims  at ;  I  mean, 
the  preservation  of  baptismal  innocence.  Surely,  it 
may  be,  that  a  boy  has  never  left  God  since  he  left 
the  font ;  has  never  wilfully  persisted  in  the  violation 
of  conscience  for  one  whole  day ;  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  all  times,  would 
lead  as  to  expect  this.  And  there  can,  I  should 
imagine,  be  none  who  have  with  any  attention 
studied  human  nature,  who  have  not  known  cases 
where  prayer  had  never  been  given  up,  where  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  narrow  road  was  always 
repented  of  with  real  sorrow,  and  where  the  mind, 
which  had  never  been  darkened  by  the  shadows  of 
accustomed  sin,  was  living  on  in  unconsciousness, 
governed  by  Grace  as  by  an  instinct,  and  present- 
ing an  almost  astonishing  simplicity  from  the  mere 
ignorance  of  sin.  In  expecting  to  find  such  charac- 
ters, surely  Holy  Scripture  and  every  other  autho- 
ritative voice  would  justify  us ;  and  that  such  con- 
ditions do  exist,  the  personal  experience  of  many 
must  have  discovered. 

The  blessing  of  such  characters  in  and  to  the 
Church  is  incalculable  ;  and  may-be  the  reason  we 
have  so  few  saints  among  us,  and  so  little  elevated 
purity  of  motive,  is,  that  we  have  so  little  made  it 
our  object  to  discover,  preserve,  and  cherish  the  in- 
nocence of  boyhood.  How  appalling  it  is  to  think 
of  the  wreck  there  must  take  place  of  this  condition 
of  mind  in  our  great  schools,  where,  in  a  few  days, 
the  purity  of  a  child,  which  has  been  hitherto  pre- 
served by  a  parent's  earnest  care,  is  suddenly  ex- 
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posed  to  all  the  diabolical  influence  of  unblushing 
lust  and  unrestrained  vice. 

The  close  and  tender  attention  such  cases  require 
can  hardly  be  known,  except  by  those  who  are  used 
to  the  work  of  a  deep  religious  education.  The 
need  there  is  of  due  discrimination ;  of  caution, 
lest  a  consciousness  should  be  produced  where  al- 
ready there  is  an  instinct  far  above  consciousness : 
the  exceeding  importance  of  avoiding  the  imputation 
of  a  fault  where  there  was  really  none  intended,  and 
thereby  destroying  the  exquisitely  simple  structure 
of  the  moral  power :  these  are  all  parts  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  guidance  of  the  innocent,  which  require 
the  most  calm,  patient,  and  anxious  attention,  and 
freedom  from  those  fearfully  antagonistic  principles 
which  every  large  school  presents. 

There  will  be  a  simplicity  about  this  kind  of  cha- 
racter which  will  be  most  astonishing  to  an  unprac- 
tised eye ;  and  that  so  childlike,  as  to  lead  to  the 
impression  that  it  must  be  affected :  whereas  it  is, 
in  truth,  that  childlike  mind  of  which  our  Blessed 
Lord  has  so  awfully  spoken  as  the  essential  Chris- 
tian attribute.  This  spirit  has  been,  in  the  darkest 
day  and  the  most  neglected  condition,  preserved, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  similar  character  in  the  man 
to  that  which  had  begun  in  the  child.  How  im- 
portant it  is  that  such  characters  should  be  pre- 
served and  cherished  for  the  Church,  standing  in 
such  need  as  she  does  in  this  our  day  and  this  our 
land  !  It  is  an  alarming  contemplation,  that  God's 
work  should  be  so  marred,  as  it  must  often  be,  by 
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neglect  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  into 
whose  hands  the  work  has  been  committed,  and 
of  whom,  "when  He  comes  again,"  He  will  re- 
quire it. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  penitent  which  need  the  calmest  and 
closest  attention  and  care.  There  are  intense  yearn- 
ings after  self-devotion  and  self-abnegation,  strong 
desires  to  own  utter  worthlessness,  in  the  hearts 
of  boys  who  have  fallen,  which,  if  heeded,  watched, 
and  guided,  may  result  in  the  intense  love  of  St. 
Mary  Meigdalene  or  St.  Peter ;  while,  if  left,  as  they 
generally  are,  to  themselves,  they  will  wear  out 
presently,  and,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
existed,  will  leave  the  mind  seven  times  worse  than 
they  found  it.  The  force  of  ridicule,  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  sympathy,  the  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  their  condition,  the  natural  reserve  of 
boyhood,  will  all  co-operate  in  raising  a  barrier 
which  only  the  most  anxious  care  can  hope  to 
destroy. 

How  awful  it  is  to  think  of  these  desires  and  feel- 
ings being  implanted  by  God,  with  a  command  to 
His  ministers  and  educators  to  heed  them,  and  yet 
to  know  that,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety  cases  out 
of  a  thousand,  they  are  never  heeded,  and,  from 
neglect,  never  find  that  object  for  which  He  intend- 
ed them  !  Of  whom  will  they  be  required  ?  Who 
will  be  responsible  ?  Surely  those  to  whom  the 
charge  has  been  given,  "  Feed  My  lambs."  For 
although  His  grace  alone  can  effect  this  work,  still 
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it  need  not  be  shewn  to  any  one  that  His  grace 
operates  ordinarily  through  channels  which  are  in 
our  hands,  and  for  the  use  of  which  we  are  an- 
swerable. 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  this,  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  has  been  sufficient  to  shew  that  boys 
will  not  bear  the  freedom  of  treatment  which  I  have 
advocated,  that  they  will  abuse  so  large  an  amount 
of  confidence,  and  that  the  attainment  of  any  effec- 
tive discipline  will  be  incompatible  with  such  a  prin- 
ciple of  trust.  But  surely  the  answer  may  be  given 
with  truth,  that  it  is  but  in  few  instances  that  this 
system  has  had  fair  play.  So  strong  has  been  the 
impression  that  it  will  fail  in  attaining  the  desired 
object,  that  scarcely  more  than  a  few  educators  have 
had  the  courage  to  break  through  the  limits  imposed 
on  them  by  prestige. 

A  few  instances  are  on  record  of  singular  suc- 
cess in  the  work  of  education,  where  that  word 
has  been  taken  in  its  highest  sense,  viz.  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  habits,  and  inducing  the  will  to  ad- 
mire and  choose  what  is  good,  and  to  pursue  it  for 
its  own  sake.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  slightest 
attention  will  shew,  that  in  proportion  as  the  work 
has  been  successful,  it  has  been  through  the  ap- 
plication of  a  strong  personal  influence,  by  the  illus- 
tration of  the  inculcated  principle  in  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  educator.  The  names  of  Arnold, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  are  still  not  only  fresh 
in  memory,  but  represent,  in  some  of  the  cases,  men 
who  are  still  living  to  give  energy  to  their  work. 
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Most  men  who  feel  greatly  indebted  to  a  public 
school  education  will  discover  that  that  result  was 
at  least  as  much  owing  to  the  individual  teacher  as 
to  the  system ;  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  it  was  the 
system  applied  and  illustrated  by  the  educator,  that 
did  its  work.  There  is  in  some  minds  a  dread  of 
the  acknowledged  principle  of  personal  influence ; 
but  systems  the  most  perfect  are,  and  must  be, 
substitutes  after  all.  They  cannot  have  the  elasti- 
city of  life ;  they  must  be  inferior  in  their  power  of 
working  to  the  direct  application  of  the  human 
mind.  They  are  substitutes,  though,  perhaps,  ne- 
cessary substitutes,  where  human  infirmity,  secon- 
dariness  of  purpose,  and  a  thousand  other  incidents 
are  taken  into  consideration.  They  must  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  code  of  laws  and  rules  which  are 
drawn  up  on  the  largest  possible  plan,  and  the  best 
system  will  be  that  which  admits  of  the  largest  elas- 
ticity consistent  with  discipline.  But,  after  all,  they 
do  resolve  themselves  into  rules  made  by  men  for 
the  government  of  man ;  so  that,  according  to  this 
view,  we  come  to  two  kinds  of  education  through 
the  aid  of  personal  influence :  that  which  is  struck 
out  by  the  mind  in  immediate  and  direct  collision 
with  its  object,  and  that  which  only  reaches  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  code  of  rules  which  are 
professedly  substitutes  for  a  more  direct  inter- 
course. 

Take  the  schemes  of  education  which  have  been 
invented  and  set  afloat  in  different  days  by  minds 
of  the  highest  order,  and  which  at  times  have  been 
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worked  most  efficiently,  whether  in  colleges,  schools, 
or  other  institutions  more  or  less  ecclesiastical ;  we 
shall  find  that  they  did  their  work  efficiently  exactly 
in  the  proportion  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  men, 
to  work  and  apply  them,  who  were  adequate  to 
their  task ;  and  that  there  have  been  times  when 
they  have  shrunk  up  into  a  mere  barren  and  empty 
husk,  without  life  or  energy, — when  they  became 
unreal,  and  their  existence  well-nigh  the  cause  of 
irreverence,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  extended 
to  the  cases  of  youths  who,  while  embraced  by  an 
exalted  system,  were  leading  debased  and  depraved 
lives. 

Of  course,  the  individual  must  always  work 
through  a  system  for  his  own  protection  and  de- 
fence ;  he  must  reduce  his  own  work  to  systematic 
and  methodised  action — he  will  not  work  desulto- 
rily. But  what  is  objected  against  here  is,  that 
which  seems  a  prevailing  tendency  in  the  education 
of  the  day,  that  if  a  certain  scheme  is  formed  and 
set  afloat,  it  will  work  itself  out,  even  though  little 
place  or  scope  be  given  to  individual  influence.  The 
life  of  true  education  is  the  personal  influence  and 
example  of  the  teacher ;  and  in  support  of  this,  I 
appeal  to  facts  as  well  as  a  priori  reasoning.  Facts 
— instanced  in  the  cases  of  the  palmy  days  of  great 
schools,  which  have  ever  been  the  result  of  the 
great  minds  and  exalted  lives  which  immediately 
influenced  them ;  and  a  priori  reasoning, — drawn 
from  the  expectation  that  the  living  mind  must  be 
better  able  to  work  on  a  fellow -mind  than  a  set  of 
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rules,  however  elastic,  well  digested,  and  compre- 
hensive. Personal  influence  has  always  done  the 
great  work  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  the  power  of 
living  examples  we  attribute  all  the  great  move- 
ments, re-actions,  and  changes  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  creation.  And  if  such  changes  are  at- 
tributed to  the  existence,  though  well-nigh  dormant, 
of  schemes  invented  ages  ago,  and  which  have  run 
parallel  with  the  stream  of  human  corruption,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  seen  that  such  systems  have  only 
really  effected  their  purpose  when  they  have  been 
filled  out  by  the  lives  and  examples  of  the  men  of 
a  passing  generation.  I  do  not  object  to  system — 
it  is  self-protective — but  to  its  being  considered  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  machinery  through  which 
the  educator  applies  his  powers,  his  principles,  and 
his  energies.  It  is  hard  to  love  abstractions,  still 
harder  for  youths  whose  minds  are  undisciplined  to 
love  a  mere  frame-work,  however  beautiful :  we 
need  something  more  tangible  and  visible  before 
we  can  willingly  love  the  path  of  discipline.  It 
seems  that  the  whole  theory  of  God's  dealing  with 
us  recognises  this  truth,  whether  in  our  moral  or 
social  life.  The  parent  influences  the  child,  not  the 
scheme  of  domestic  rule ;  this  is  to  be  used  but  as 
a  substitute,  and  must  recede  in  proportion  as  the 
parental  influence  can  be  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact. Men  must  be  governed  by  system  when  taken 
in  the  mass,  simply  because  men  cannot  be  brought 
into  contact  with  individuals  on  the  broad  stage  of 
life :  the  subject-matter  of  religion  itself  descended 
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from  abstracts  when  our  nature  was  assumed  by  our 
Blessed  Lord. 

It  may  be  objected,  men  are  fallible ;  good  men 
are  few  ;  fitting  men  are  fewer  still ;  there  must  be 
system  which  may  outlive  men,  which  may  give  per- 
manence, and  be  proof  against  changeableness,  which 
may  suggest  truth  to  the  mind,  which  might  forget 
it.  This  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  what  I  wish  to  urge 
is,  that  whenever  such  system  exists  alone  or  promi- 
nently, it  should  be  looked  upon  merely  as  for  the 
time  a  necessary  substitute,  acknowledging  inferi- 
ority and  weakness,  and  that  the  less  it  appears 
throughout  the  history  of  every  work  of  guidance, 
government,  or  education,  the  better. 

It  will  be  objected,  all  this  will  place  the  educator 
in  a  dangerous  position.  It  certainly  does ;  but  is 
not  every  man  who  occupies  a  high  office  of  trust 
in  a  dangerous  position  ?  Is  not  the  priest  of  the 
Church  in  a  place  equally  difficult  ?  and  is  that  diffi- 
culty a  reason  for  his  deserting  his  post  ?  to  which 
may  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  educators  are  priests.  It  is  true,  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  he  who  undertakes  the  office  I  have 
suggested  is  in  a  place  where  every  word  must  be 
weighed,  and  every  action  measured.  But  there  is 
grace  given ;  and  can  any  educator's  position  be 
viewed  independently  of  its  relation  to  God's  aiding 
grace  ?  It  is  true  that  the  chance  of  failure  from 
false  judgment,  or  from  inconsistent  life,  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  than  in  that  of  a  sys- 
tem. But  in  any  fair  average,  is  there  not  a  greater 
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amount  of  actual  danger  from  the  deadness  of  an 
antiquated  system,  than  from  the  chances  of  an  in- 
dividual failure  ? 

As  a  matter  of  experience,  has  the  opposite  plan 
been  free  of  harm  ?  Have  the  systems  of  collegiate 
life,  however  good  in  their  conception,  prevented 
the  walls  within  which  they  have  been  worked  from 
witnessing  the  darkest  profligacy,  rebellion,  and  irre- 
verence ?  and  has  there  not  been  a  continual  danger 
of  sin,  from  the  fact  of  the  constant  opportunities 
offered,  through  holy  forms  and  holy  services,  to 
those  who  were  leading  unholy  and  reckless  lives  ? 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  personal  influence, 
when  brought  into  play,  always  done  its  work  in  in- 
ducing goodness  and  morality ;  and  through  scenes 
of  vice,  have  not  good  men  walked,  and  shed  light 
into  the  darkest  corners? 

I  cannot  feel  that  there  is  much  force  in  any  ob- 
jection which  might  be  raised,  on  the  score  of  the 
evils  which  the  fall  of  individual  educators  might 
cause.  There  must  be  infirmity  in  all  human  acts  ; 
and,  do  what  we  will,  we  dwell  daily  amid  the 
choice  of  evils.  High  responsibilities  call  out  ener- 
gies and  powers.  Men  become  more  elevated  in 
life  in  proportion  as  they  occupy  high  position ; 
their  standard  becomes  raised ;  leaning  on  system 
tends  to  depress  the  man.  We  are  so  made,  that 
we  are  induced  to  rouse  ourselves  in  proportion  as 
we  are  expected  to  rise.  It  is,  of  course,  after  all, 
but  one  step  in  a  ladder  towards  the  only  really  in- 
fluencing power,  God's  grace  :  but  we  must  ascend 
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by  degrees,  and  while  human  influence  may  be  many 
steps  short  of  the  highest  one,  mere  system  is  a  step 
lower  still.  Every  means  is  short  of  the  highest 
one  ;  but  if  personal  influence  is  to  be  suspected 
and  thrust  aside  on  the  score  of  its  being  short  of 
God's  grace,  and  of  its  tendency  to  eclipse  Him, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  every  human  effort.  It 
is,  after  all,  in  this  view,  a  question  of  degrees,  and 
among  these,  personal  influence  does  but  take  a 
higher  position  than  barren  system.  It  is  the  edu- 
cator who  is  in  fault  if  he  suffers  himself  to  stand 
between  God  and  the  individual  soul ;  and,  after  all, 
the  same  will  be  seen  in  every  form  of  administra- 
tion in  which  human  operation  enters  as  a  medium. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  the  Church  is  herself  in  part 
a  system;  but  individuals,  in  one  sense,  give  her 
active  and  effective  life.  She  is  the  necessary  chan- 
nel of  a  greater  grace,  through  her  sacraments ;  but 
they  are  beyond  our  present  analogy,  since  they 
form  a  step  in  the  ladder  nearer  to  God  than  His 
priest  is ;  but  in  other  views  of  the  Church  system, 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  her  active  energy  has  de- 
pended on  the  men  who  have  ministered  her  offices, 
and  swelled  out  her  frame-work. 

The  objection  to  personal  influence  reaches  no 
further  than  to  the  fact  that,  however  good,  this 
mode  of  education  is  difficult  of  application,  and  so 
that  where  it  cannot  be  worked,  of  course  system 
must  supply  its  place.  But  there  is  no  valid  objec- 
tion in  this  to  the  principle  of  individual  influence 
in  itself,  but  simply  to  the  difficulty  of  its  opera- 
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tion.  It  should  be  applied  and  carried  out  where 
it  can  be ;  it  must  not  be  paralysed,  and  crippled, 
and  discountenanced,  merely  because  it  is  difficult 
of  application.  Let  each  educator  use  it  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  apply  it  where  he  can — in  the  parochial 
school,  in  the  boarding-house  of  the  public  school, 
in  private  tuition,  and  in  the  relation  of  the  college 
tutor  to  the  student,  it  has  been,  and  it  can  be, 
worked  with  full  effect.  Once  tried  by  the  few,  it 
will  soon  be  worked  by  the  many  ;  the  light  of  one 
man  will  be  the  fire  from  which  twenty  others  will 
kindle  their  own  lamps  ;  the  idea  once  suggested, 
and  the  plan  once  seen  as  possible  and  successful, 
we  little  know  how  many  are  prepared  to  follow  it. 
Men  are  injured  by  imagined  impossibilities ;  they 
need  to  be  shewn  that  things  are  not  impossible. 
What  man  has  done  man  may  do.  We  must  act 
more  on  faith  ;  we  must  be  less  deterred  by  ap- 
parent difficulties.  God  will  bless  ventures  made 
for  His  sake,  and  against  the  probability  of  worldly 
success.  We  little  know  what  store  of  Grace  He 
has  in  His  treasury  reserved  for  a  more  energetic 
life  and  walk  of  faithful  ministration.  To  the  at- 
tentive eye  the  page  of  educational  history  is  rife 
with  vivid  interest  attached  to  names  of  men  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  given  life  to  sleeping  sys- 
tems— have  raised  by  their  example  a  depressed 
standard,  and,  by  the  application  of  a  vigorous 
personal  influence,  given  a  new  turn  to  the  edu- 
cational energy  of  their  day. 

And  noble  is  the  field  on  which  such  an  edu- 
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cator  is  called  to  play  his  part.  The  age  of  youth 
and  childhood  is  the  great  nursery,  the  vast  trea- 
sure-house of  the  Church  of  future  days ;  she  has 
committed  them  to  our  care ;  she  wants  all,  she 
has  a  place  for  all,  she  has  a  work  for  all :  the 
place  must  remain  empty,  the  work  must  be  un- 
fulfilled, if  her  baptized  children  are  not  prepared 
to  fill  them. 

She  needs  the  innocent,  the  penitent,  and  the 
disciplined.  She  has  her  work  which  only  the 
innocent  can  do  ;  she  has  her  place  which  only  the 
disciplined  can  fill.  And  the  Church  on  earth  is 
but  the  portrait  of  the  Church  of  eternity ;  there 
are  various  places  there,  and  there  are  only  certain 
of  her  children  who  can  fill  them.  Those  who  were 
suited  for  a  distinct  sphere  here,  will  probably  find 
a  similar  one  above. 

The  Church  wants  all  kinds  and  shades  of  dis- 
position to  fill  her  places,  and  to  do  her  service. 
The  bold  and  the  retiring,  the  loving  and  the  cal- 
culating, the  energetic  and  the  cautious,  all  alike 
have  a  sphere  within  her  system.  They  are  hers ; 
she  sent  them  with  these  dispositions  in  germ,  from 
the  baptismal  font,  she  sent  them  back  to  the  world 
strengthened  and  nourished  by  the  Grace  of  the 
ever- blessed  Spirit,  and  she  said  to  ministers,  pa- 
rents, sponsors,  and  teachers  :  "  Go,  prepare  these 
various  characters  and  traits  to  do  my  work  here- 
after." And  how  little  is  it  being  done  !  It  is  sad 
that  human  nature,  though  the  greatest  of  all  sub- 
ject matters,  is  not  more  carefully  considered ;  and 
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while  the  material  and  intellectual  worlds  are  made 
the  subjects  of  vast  and  accurate  scientific  arrange- 
ment, the  moral  state  of  man  alone,  by  far  the 
highest  of  all,  is  left  to  the  most  irregular  treat- 
ment. 

The  present  day  seems  likely  to  present  to  our 
eye  no  small  application  of  enlarged  systems  of 
education  ;  and  already  we  have  seen  the  effects  of 
example  set  no  long  time  ago  working  surely  and 
safely  on  to  a  happy *and  hopeful  end.  The  pre- 
sent seems  the  age  of  the  regeneration  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  life  of  the  boy  at  school  points  to  a 
brighter  destiny  than  it  did  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  There  is  a  vast  heaving  underground  ; 
what  it  will  result  in,  it  is  for  other  days  to  see ; 
that  it  should  be  watched  and  used  by  the  Church 
is  beyond  controversy. 

The  larger,  deeper  view  of  education,  the  appli- 
cation of  individual  influence,  and  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  most  latent  sympathies  and  yearnings  of 
youth,  are  points  which  are  now  daily  and  suc- 
cessfully aimed  at.  It  will  be  done  by  the  Socialist 
and  the  teacher  of  heretical  bias,  if  it  is  not  done 
by  the  Church.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice. 
The  more  effective  mode  is  in  use ;  and  if  we  do 
not  apply  it  through  our  own  machinery,  we  shall 
lose  our  standing.  This  is  a  day  of  close  struggle ; 
every  inch  of  ground  must  be  contested  ;  and  the 
nineteenth  century  is  not  the  age  in  which  any 
thing  like  unreality  and  superficial  systems  will  be 
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tolerated.  The  same  spirit  is  at  work  through  every 
muscle  and  vein  of  our  social  and  political  body. 
Education  will  no  more  bear  the  continuance  of  the 
unreal  than  any  other  part  of  human  government. 
It  is  not  the  day  when  disease,  ignorance,  or  holy 
offices  can  be  made  the  means  of  accumulating 
wealth  and  earning  a  livelihood.  A  clear  and  steady 
ray  of  light  has  pierced  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
home  of  society ;  and  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
each  object  is  brought  out  in  vivid  colouring  to 
the  eyes  of  millions.  The  hand  which  weighs  ac- 
tions and  motives,  holds  the  scale  with  a  firmness 
which  past  generations  have  not  been  accustomed 
to.  May  the  Church  take  up  her  position !  It 
seems  the  day  when  all  the  powers  of  the  world 
are  on  the  march  to  occupy  their  portion  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  to  play  their  part  in 
some  near  and  impending  struggle  —  a  struggle 
from  which  no  single  portion  of  society  will  be  ex- 
cluded. Education  will  be  one  great  weapon  of 
the  contest ;  and  if  the  Church  is  to  do  her  work, 
it  must  be  by  wielding  that  weapon.  It  is  true 
that  many  places  seem  unfurling  her  banner,  and 
occupying  in  her  name  their  position  in  the  edu- 
cational field.  Winchester  and  Eton  are  in  many 
respects  following  the  steps  of  the  educational 
energy  of  a  sister  public  school.  We  are  justified 
in  expecting  to  add  Harrow  to  their  number.  The 
name  of  Uppingham  is  already  reminding  us  of  the 
latent  power  too  long  hidden  within  the  walls  of 
our  old  grammar-schools,  and  is  raising  the  stand- 
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ard  of  a  deep,  religious,  and  real  education.  St. 
Columba  and  Radley  shew  us  that  the  power  to 
create  and  give  energy  to  the  created  system  is  re- 
viving among  us.  We  hail  with  gratitude  and  joy 
all  these  tokens ;  they  are  among  the  first  sounds 
of  the  trumpet  with  which  the  Church  among  us 
seems  preparing  to  rouse  herself  to  take  her  stand ; 
and  may  we  not  sanguinely  hope  that  the  re-echo 
of  their  notes  will  ere  long  tell  us  that  in  our  great 
Universities,  in  all  our  public  schools,  and  many 
a  grammar-school  long  forgotten,  men  are  prepar- 
ing to  assert  boldly  their  allegiance  to  the  Church, 
and,  by  a  close,  anxious,  and  vigorous  education,  to 
send  forth  her  children  armed  for  the  approaching 
conflict,  in  which  they  shall  either  live  to  assert  her 
principles,  or  die  to  defend  her  right. 
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